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MEMOIR    OF    GEORGE   COLMAN 

THE   YOUNGER. 


GEORGE  COLMAN  the  Younger  belonged  to  a 
genial  school  of  himiorists,  now  unhappily  ex- 
tinct, whose  frank  and  cordial  gaiety  took  the  reader 
along  with  them  in  one  uninterrupted  stream  of  merri- 
ment and  joyous  fun,  as  superior  to  the  sickl}'^  hot-house 
witticisms  of  the  present  day  as  the  generous  beverage  of 
Champagne  is  to  the  smallest  of  small  beer.  No  apology, 
therefore,  is  needed  for  the  present  reprint  of  his  famous 
tales  in  verse,  and  ballads  :  they  excited  the  delight  and 
laughter  of  our  grandsires,  and  cannot  prove  unacceptable 
to  readers  of  the  present  generation  wherever  true  wit 
is  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 

George  Colman  was  born  on  the  21st  of  October,  1762. 
His  father  was  the  friend  and  intimate  of  nearly  all  the 
chief  literary  men  of  the  time,'  of  Johnson,  Garrick, 
Gibbon,  Reynolds,  and  all  that  circle  with  which  Boswell 
has  made  us  so  familiar.  He  was  the  associate  of  Lloyd 
and  Bonnell  Thornton  in  the  Connoisseur ;  he  produced  a 
translation  of  Terence  remarkable  for  its  ease,  grace,  and 
scholarship — a  translation  which  has  not  yet  been  super- 
seded ;  and  he  ranks  as  one  of  the  foremost  dramatists  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  To  distinguish  himself  from  his 
father,  and  avoid  all  possibility  of  confusion,  the  subject 

B  2 
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of  the  present  memoir  always  styled  himself  GEORGE 
CO LM AN  the  YOUNGER,  and  continued  to  do  so  long 
after  his  father's  death,  and  when  he  himself  had  attained 
a  ripe  old  age. 

His  first  recollection  was  of  the  death  of  his  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Francis  Colman,  for  Avhom  he  remembered 
mourning  in  a  black  sash,  tied  round  the  waist  of  a  white 
linen  frock.  The  next  impression  on  his  infant  mind 
was  caused  by  no  less  a  person  than  David  Garrick,  of 
whom  he  thus  speaks  : — 

"  Garrick  was  so  intimate  with  my  father,  soon  after  I 
was  born,  that  my  knowledge  of  him  was  too  early  for  me 
to  recollect  w4ien  it  commenced  ;  it  would  be  like  the 
remembrance  of  my  first  seeing  a  tree,  or  any  other  object 
which  presents  itself  to  vision,  at  our  beginning  to  look 
about  us." 

Colman  has  himself  related,  in  his  own  exquisite  and 
inimitable  way,  many  anecdotes  of  his  early  days  at 
Westminster  and  Oxford,  and  of  his  banishment  for  two 
years  to  Aberdeen,  in  consequence  of  an  over-abundant 
sowing  of  wild  oats  at  the  English  University.  It  was  in 
the  barren  and  uncongenial  soil  of  North  Britain  that  he 
first  began  to  try  his  wings  as  a  dramatist  and  poet. 
Among  the  rarest  of  rare  books  coveted  by  the  curious 
collector  is  a  poem  which  Colman  printed  and  published 
at  Aberdeen  in  1782,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Man  of  the 
People,"  a  boyish  satire  upon  Fox,  in  which  that  statesman 
was  "  blackened  as  black  as  the  devil  himself."  Colman 
seems  in  his  inaturer  years  to  have  been  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  this  juvenile  production,  and  it  doubtless  has 
no  value  whatever  except  as  a  literary  curiosity. 

The  twng,  however,  had  been  bent  in  a  dramatic  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  young  tree  was  mainly  inclined  to  the  stage. 
Colman's   poem    accordingly    had    scarcely    appeared    in 
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print  -when  he  had  finished  a  musical  farce,  which  he 
entitled  "  The  Female  Dramatist,"  and  transmitted  to  his 
fixtlier.  The  principal  character  was  borrowed  from  Mrs. 
Metaphor,  in  Smollett's  "  lloderick  Random." 

"It  puzzled  the   managerial  papa,"  says  Colman ;   *'hc 
thought  it  had  some  promise  ;   but  that   it  was  too  crude 
to  risk,  as  regularly  accepted  by  the  theatre  :   so  it  was- 
brought  out,  anoivjmoushj,  on  the  benefit  night  of  Jewell, 
the  treasurer,  August  i6th,  1782. 

"  Little  is  expected  from  novelties  produced  at  a  benefit ; 
and  considering  the  apathy  with  which  they  are  usually 
received,  I  may  without  vanity  state,  that  this  fierce  was 
noticed  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner — for  it  was  wicom- 
monly  hissed  in  the  course  of  its  performance.  The 
audience,  I  was  told,  laughed  a  good  deal  in  various  parts 
of  the  piece ;  but  there  were  passages  in  it  to  excite 
disapprobation  ;  and  much  too  broad  to  have  escaped  the 
erasing  hand  of  the  examiner  of  plays  in  the  present  day. 

"On  perusing  the  manuscript  after  a  long  lapse  of 
time,  I  threw  '  The  Female  Dramatist '  into  the  flames, 
as  a  fit  companion  for  '  The  Man  of  the  People  ;'  and  if 
this  consumed  couple  had  belonged  to  any  author  but 
myself,  he  would  not  perhaps  have  had  the  folly  or 
candour  (or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called)  to  rake  up 
their  ashes."* 

Undismayed  by  these  failures,   Colman  proceeded,  not 


*  Colman's  recollection  as  to  some  matters  appears  to  have  beea 
very  faulty,  or  the  paper  on  which  he  had  written  Avas  made  of  the 
imperishable  asbestos,  and  was  not  only  purified  by  its  transmission 
through  the  flames,  but  had  absolutely  become  a  twin  phrpnix,  as 
among  the  manuscripts  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Dcvonshiie 
there  were  two  copies  of  ''  The  Female  Dramatist"'  in  the  author's 
autograph .  — Peak  e  . 
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long  arierwards,    from    a,    two-act    iarce  to   a  three-act 
coiiiecly. 

"  This  last,"  he  says,  "  was  entitled  '  Two  to  One,' 
tlie  first  of  my  publicly  avowed  dramas.  It  was  sent  to 
town  early  in  1783,  two-thirds  of  it  having  been  finished 
on  the  preceding  Christmas.  Hence  it  will  appear  to  the 
reader,  should  he  think  it  worth  Avhile  to  recur  to  dates, 
in  the  matters  which  I  have  related,  that  I  was  guilty  of 
a  poeni,  a  farce,  and  a  play  (such  as  they  were),  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months — the  first  two  crimes  having 
been  committed  in  my  twentieth  year,  and  the  third 
nearly  accomplished  before  I  had  entered  my  twenty-first. 

"  '  Two  to  One'  was  immediately  accepted  by  my  sire 
for  his  ensuing  season  in  the  Haymarket ;  but  by  some 
accident  not  performed  till  the  season  afterwards,  when 
I  had  returned  to  town,  and  witnessed  its  first  representa- 
tion. Its  success  was  very  flattering,  and  the  play  had  a 
run.'''' 

Colman  has  given  an  amusing  description  in  his 
"  Kandom  Eecords"  of  the  loose  way  in  which  this  piece 
was  constructed. 

"  I  had  no  materials  for  a  plot,  further  than  the  common- 
pi. ice  foundation  of  a  marriage  projected  by  parents,  con- 
trary to  the  secret  view^s  and  wishes  of  the  parties  to  be 
united  ;  and.  which  of  course  is  to  be  obviated  by  the 
usual  series  of  stratagems,  accidents,  and  equivoques. 
Alas !  what  those  stratagems,  &c.,  were  to  be,  or  how  the 
second  scene  was  to  be  conducted,  I  had  not  any  idea 
■while  I  was  writing  the  first.  But  having  finished  the 
first,  I  hurried  on  into  the  second  with  as  little  forecast 
about  the  third ;  and  so  on  from  scene  to  scene,  spinning 
out  stage  business  (as  it  is  termed)  as  I  went  along,  and 
scribbling  at  haphazard,  '  as  humours  and  conceits  might 
[govern/  till  I  came  to  the  conclusion  of  act  one. 
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''  One  act  completed,  enabled  mc  to  proceed  some- 
^vhat  less  at  random  in  the  two  acts  to  como.  by  obliging 
me  to  consider  a  little  about  the  means  of  continuing, 
and  then  unravelling,  the  perplexities  I  had  already  created; 
still  I  persevered,  as  to  whole  acts,  in  the  same  want  of 
regular  plan  which  had  marked  my  progress  in  respect  to 
scenes ;  at  Christmas,  however,  I  found  that  I  had 
floundered  through  two-thirds  of  a  three-act  piece,  which 
I  called  a  musical  comedy,  under  the  title  of  '  Two  to 
One.'  In  this  improvident  way  I  have  written  all  my 
dramas  which  are  not  founded  eitlier  on  some  historical 
incident,  or  on  some  story  or  anecdote  which  I  have  met 
with  in  print ;  and  of  those  thus  founded,  I  never  made 
out  a  scheme  of  progressive  action  before  I  began  upon 
the  dialogue." 

This  play  was  introduced  to  the  public  by  a  prologue 
in  verse  written  by  Colman  the  Elder,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  his  son  as  a  "chip  of  the  old  block."  It  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  on  June  19th,  1784.* 

In  this  year  Colman  made  a  short  tour  in  France* 
Returning    to    London,    "  I  found  my  father,"   he   says, 


*  This  piece  gave  rise  to  the  following  ingenious  epigram  : — 

"To  George  Colman,  Esq.,  juu.,  on  the  deserved  success  of  his 
Comedy,  *  Two  to  One.' 

*"  Another  writes  because  his  father  writ, 
A.nd  proves  himself  a  bastard  by  his  wit :' 
So  Young  declaims — but  you,  by  right  divine, 
Can  claim  a  just,  hereditary  line  ; 
By  learning  tutor'd  as  by  fancy  nursed, 
A  George  the  Second  sprung  from  George  the  First.'** 

The  words  of  the  songs  only  were  printed  in  1784,  but  a  transcript 
of  the  piece  with  Colman's  autograph  corrections  is  now  in  the  Duke 
of  Devoushire's  ''Collections  of  the  Eaglish  Drama." 
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"  slill  firm  in  his  resolution  of  making  me  a  barrister; 
but  aware  of  my  flights,  poetical  and  others,  he  Avas  not 
quite  so  sanguine,  in  the  fond  hope  of  seeing  me  on  the 
AVoolsack,  as  many  an  old  simple  soul  is  who  sends  his 
plodding  prodigy  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  He  had  been 
upon  the  alert,  in  my  absence,  to  effect  his  intentions  ; 
and  had  taken  chambers  for  me,  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  in 
the  Temple,  having  first  entered  my  name  as  a  student  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  ;  where  I  afterwards  kept  a  few  Terms  by 
eating  oysters  ;  a  custom  taken,  I  suppose,  from  the  Fable, 
and  truly  emblematical  of  a  law-student's  future  practice ; 
the  whole  process  consisting  in  swallowing  up  the  fish, 
and  leaving  the  shells. 

"  To  the  above-mentioned  apartments  (in  the  King's 
Bench  Walk)  my  sire  consigned  me  ;  having  first  sprinkled 
them  with  a  prudential  paucity  of  second-hand  moveables 
— a  tent  bed,  two  tables,  half  a  dozen  chairs,  and  a  carpet 
as  much  too  scanty  for  the  boards  as  Sheridan's  *  rivulet 
of  rhyme'  for  its  '  meadow  of  margin  :'  to  these  he  added 
about  ten-pounds'  worth  of  Law  Books  which  had  been 
given  to  him  in  his  own  early  Lincoln's  Inn  days,  by  Lord 
Bath  ;  with  which  he  told  me  (mentioning  the  sum  he 
should  allow  me,  iwo  tempore),  I  must  work  out  my 
fortunes  ;  then,  enjoining  me  to  lahour  hard,  he  left  town 
lij^on  a  party  of  pleasured 

We  now  come  to  Colman's  clandestine  marriage.  He 
had  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Miss  Catherine  IMorris, 
an  actress  belonging  to  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  vv-hich 
intimacy  the  father  considered  it  not  advisable  for  him  to 
continue.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  elder  Colman  left 
ais  son  in  the  Temple  and  joined  his  party,  than  the 
immediate  consequence  was  that  he  joined  in  a  second 
trip  to  Scotland  with  Miss  Morris,  whom  he  married  at 
Gretna  Green,  October  3,  1784.  This  occasioned  something 
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like  a  hard  run  on  the  sum  allowed  him  itro  tempore^  and 
the  apprehensions  of  his  father's  resentment  on  learnin--* 
his  improvidence,  impelled  a  silence  on  the  transaction, 
for  Avhich  no  favourable  opportunity  of  disclosure  occurred 
till  November,  178S,  when,  with  the  father's  sanction, 
they  were  publicly  married  on  the  loth  of  that  month  at 
Chelsea  Church,  and  the  affair  was  openly  avowed. 

We  grieve  to  say  that  Colman  hardly  ever  mentions  his 
father  without  an  overt  or  covert  sneer,  as  in  the  above 
passage.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  filial  reverence  was  not 
one  of  his  strong  points. 

Elated  by  the  success  of  his  first  comedy,  Colman  now 
set  to  work  to  produce  another. 

"  I  conceived,"  he  writes,  '•  that  having  once  felt  the 
pulse  of  the  public,  I  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its 
constitution ;  that  I  had  taken  measure  of  the  town's 
taste,  and  knowing  now  exactly  how  to  fit  it,  I  could  lead 
the  playgoing  world  in  a  string.  '  Oho !'  said  I,  mentally, 
'if  "Two  to  One"'  has  tickled  them  so  much,  I  shall 
tickle  them  a  great  deal  more  the  next  time.'  So  down  I 
sat^  again  to  be   most  inveterately  comical,   and   even  to 

outdo' ^i\'SI.hY. 

"  I  did  outdo  myself,  at  a  furious  rate  !  I  doubled  all 
the  faults  of  my  first  composition  in  my  second.  Instead 
of  splashing  carelessly  Avith  a  light  brush,  I  now  delibe- 
rately laid  it  on  with  a  trowel ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
flimsiness  and  improbability  of  my  plot,  I  laboured  so 
much  to  sparkle  in  dialogue,  studied  so  deeply  for  anti- 
theses, quibbles,  and  puns — 

•  And  glitteiiDg  thoughts  struck  out  at  every  line,' 

that  I  produced  a  very  puerile  and  contemptible  per- 
formance— a  second  musical  comedy  in  three  acts,  under 
the  title  of  '  Turk  and  No  Tm^k.'  " 
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"  This  piece,  however,  was  received  much  better  than  it 
deserved,  and  Avithont  one  dissentient  voice.  It  was 
acted,  however,  only  ten  nights,  in  the  summer  of  1785  ; 
and  to  the  very  sh'ght  scratch  my  amour  2)7V2)re  re- 
ceived— but  which  I  would  not  confess,  scarcely  to  myself — 
I  applied  the  flattering  unction,  from  Horace,  of  '  clecies 
repetita  2'>l(^-cehit.^  But  I  could  not  be  so  blinded  by 
youthful  coxcombry  as  not  to  suspect  that  I  had  been  a 
little  mistaken  in  the  measure  I  had  taken  of  the  towny 

Such  were  the  first  attempts  of  one  who  was  destined  in 
a  few  years  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  foremost  dramatic 
writer  of  his  ao:e. 

In  the  summer  of  1787  Colman  produced  his  excellent 
drama  of  "  Inkle  and  Yarico."     He  thus  alludes  to  it : — 

"  The  opera  of  '  Inkle  and  Yarico  '  owes  its  origin  to  a 
page  or  two  in  the  Bpectator  ;  in  these,  and  other  instances, 
where  I  adopted  less  limited  though  not  extensive  ground- 
works, I  found,  or  fancied  I  found,  that,  however  eligible  the 
subjects  which  I  borrowed,  if  the  loans  had  been  larger  I 
should  have  been  duller, 

"  Critics  have  been  pleased  to  observe,  that  it  was  a 
good  hit  when  I  made  Inkle  offer  Yarico  for  sale  to  the 
person  whom  he  aftervrards  discovers  to  be  his  intended 
father-in-law.  The  hit,  good  or  bad,  only  occurred  to 
me  when  I  came  to  that  part  of  the  pieca  in  which  it  is 
introduced,  and  arose  from  the  accidental  turn  which  I 
had  given  to  previous  scenes ;  as  it  is  not  in  the  original 
story,  it  v,''Ould  in  all  j)robability  not  Iiave  occurred  to 
me  while  coldly  preparing  an  elaborate  prospectus ;  and 
such  a  prospectus  once  made,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  I  should 
have  followed  it  mechanically." 

The  rising  dramatist  did  not,  however,  find  it  all  smooth 
Friilins:. 

"  After  the  commencement,"  he  says,  ''of  my  course  as 
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an  avowed  author  for  the  stage,  the  first  clicck  whicli  my 
ardour  experienced  was  in  the  production  of  my  fourth 
phiy,  called  '  Ways  and  Means,'  which  encountered 
some  opposition  on  the  night  of  its  probation.  This  op- 
position was  by  no  means  what  sailors  would  call  a 
downright  gale  of  wind ;  but  the  weather  was  squallij^ 
and  not  at  all  pleasant  to  a  young  navigator  who  had  per- 
formed three  jDrevious  voyages  in  2)erfcctly  untroubled 
waters.     The  little  vessel,  however,  rode  it  out  gallantly. 

"  The  epilogue  too  (written  by  myself)  was  taken  in 
high  dudgeon  by  the  newspaper  writers,  whom  it  some- 
what impoliticly  ridiculed,  and  they  joined  common 
cause  by  endeavouring  to  run  down  the  piece,  with  nuich 
acrimony,  in  almost  all  their  journals." 

A  review"'  of  it  in  its  printed  form  says,  "  This  is  a 
play  of  considerable  merit,  abounding  in  wit  and  well- 
drawn  characters.  The  plot  is  simple,  but  clear,  lively, 
and  probable.  The  character  of  Sir  David  Dunder  is 
well  imagined,  and  naturally  supported  throughout.  The 
dialogue  is  neat,  and  well  suited  to  the  respective  dramatis 
personam.  The  author  tells  us  [in  a  preface]  that  in  this 
piece  laugh  and  Avhim  were  his  objects  ;  and  the  mirth 
and  good  humour  of  his  audience,  whatever  malice  and 
misrepresentation  may  affirm  to  the  contrary,  have  con- 
vinced him  that  his  design  is  accomplished." 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1794,  Colman  the  Elder  died 
at  Paddington,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  after  eight  years 
of  great  physical  suffering  and  mental  alienation.  His 
melancholy  disorder  began  in  1786  by  an  hemiplegia. 
In  1789  he  was  struck  with  paralysis,  which  nearly  de- 
prived him  of  the  use   of  one  side  of  his  body,  and  in  a 


*  «< 


Biograpbia  Dramatica,"  edit.  1S12,  vol.  iii.  p   39; 
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sliort  time  afterwards  he  exhibited  unquestionable  proofs 
of  mental  derangement,  thus  furnishing  a  rather  deplorable 
instance  that  the  best  intellects  and  finest  talents  have  but 
a  precarious  tenure  in  our  frail  and  feverish  being.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  place  ]\Ir.  Colman  under  proper 
care  at  PadJington,  and  the  conduct  of  the  theatre 
devolved  uj)on  his  son. 

''Having  purchased  the  Haymarket  Theatre  on  the 
demise  of  my  father,"  says  George  Colman  the  Younger, 
"  I  continued  to  manage  it  as  my  own.  During  such  pro- 
gression, up  to  the  year  1796  inclusive,  I  scribbled  many 
dramas  for  the  Haymarket,  and  one  for  Drury  Lane ; 
in  almost  all  of  which  the  younger  Bannister,  being 
engaged  at  both  theatres,  performed  a  j^rominent  character ; 
so  that  for  most  of  the  thirteen  years  I  have  enumerated, 
he  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  my  theatrical  pros- 
perity in  my  double  capacity  of  author  and  manager  ; 
while  I  was  of  some  service  to  him,  by  supplying  him 
with  new  characters.  These  reciprocal  interests  made  us 
of  course  such  close  colleagues,  that  our  almost  daily  con- 
sultations promoted  amity,  -while  they  forwarded  business. 

"  Immediately  after  my  father's  demise,"  continues  Col- 
man, "  I  opened  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  1795,  "^^ith  an 
occasional  piece,*  which  contains  a  ridicule,  a  good- 
natured  one  I  hope,  on  the  extended  dimensions  of  the 
two  principal  London  play-houses,  wherein  I  say,  in  a  son^ 
alludino;  to  them  : — 


'O 


"  *Wbeu  people  appear 
Quite  unable  to  hear, 
'Tis  undoubtedly  needless  to  talk 


*   "  New  Hay  at  tlie  Old  Market ;"  tbe  first  scene  of  wblcli  is  still 
acted  under  the  title  of  "  Sylvester  Daggerwood." 
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and  that  — 

"  *  'Twere  belter  they  begau 
On  the  new  invented  plan, 
And  with  telegraphs  transmitted  us  the  plot.' 

"  The  new  large  houses  soon  found  the  necessity  of 
recurring  to  that  '  magnificence  of  spectacle  '  of  which  my 
father  speaks ;  they  introduced  white  oxen,  horses, 
clei)hants,  both  sham  and  real ;  and  the  song  above 
quoted  ends  with  the  following  verse  : — 

"Cut  our  House  here's  so  small 

That  we've  no  need  to  bawl, 
And  the  summer  will  rapidly  j^ass, 
So  we  hope  you'll  think  fit 
To  hear  the  Actors  a  bit, 
Till  the  Elephants  and  Bulls  come  from  grass : 
Then  let  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  go  hang,  go  hang  ! 

Let  your  Otv.-ays  and  Drydens  go  drown  ! 
Give  tliem  but  Elephants  and  White  bulls  enough, 
And  they'll  take  in  all  the  town, 

Brave  boys  !" 

The  year  1796  was  remarkable  in  the  life  of  Colman  for 
the  production  and  failure  of  his  play  entitled  "The  Iron 
Chest,"  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Its  non-success  was  attri- 
buted by  the  author  to  Mr.  Kemble,  the  original  representa- 
tive of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer.  Colman  was  so  sore  on  this 
subject  at  the  period,  that  he  commemorated  his  bitterness 
in  a  preface  prefixed  to  the  phay — which  we  have  thought 
it  well  to  reprint  here,  as  a  literary  curiosity,  and  as  illus- 
trating an  interesting  portion  of  Colman's  dramatic 
career — written  with  a  pen  which  assimilated  in  its  texture 
to  the  iron  instrument  presented,  by  the  devil  to  Father 
Ambrosio,  in  Monk  Lewis's  romance.  This  caustic  record 
was  subsequently  suppressed;  both  author  and  actor  having 
relinquished  a  mutunl  animosity,  which  in  its  character 
and  conduct  could  reflect  but  little  credit  on  either. 
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''preface  to  'the  iron  chest/  1796. 

"  Hiivino;  been  for  some  time  a  labourer  in  tlie 
drama,  and  finding  it  necessary  to  continue  my  labours, 
I  cannot  help  endeavouring  to  guard  the  joast  from 
misrepresentation,  lesfc  my  supineness  may  injure  the 
future.  Conscious  that  a  prejudice  has  been  raised 
against  the  play  which  I  now  submit  to  the  reader,  and 
conscious  how  far  I  am  innocent  of  raising  it,  it  were 
stupid  to  sit  down  in  silence,  and  thus  tacitly  acknowledge 
myself  guilty  of  dulness ;  dumbly  confess  I  have  been 
deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  my  trade,  damn  myself  for  a 
bungling  workman,  and  fix  a  disrepute  upon  every  article 
which  may  hereafter  come  from  my  hands. 

"  Thanks  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen  !  you  have  been 
kind  customers  to  me  ;  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  you 
have  stamped  a  fashion  upon  my  goods.  Base,  indeed, 
and  ungrateful  were  the  attempt,  after  your  favours,  so 
long  received  and  continued,  to  impose  upon  you  a  clumsy 
commodity,  and  boast  it  to  be  ware  of  the  first  quality 
that  I  ever  put  up  to  sale !  No — on  the  word  of  an 
honest  man,  I  have  bestowed  no  small  pains  upon  this 
'  Iron  Chest,'  which  I  offer  you.  Inspect  it ;  examine  it : 
you  see  the  maker's  name  is  upon  it.  I  do  not  say  it  is 
perfect ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  tell  you  it  is  of  the  highest 
polisli ;  there  is  no  occasion  for  that — many  of  my 
brethren  have  presented  you  with  mere  linings  for  chests, 
and  you  have  been  content.  But  I  trust  you  will  find 
that  my  '  Iron  Chest '  will  hold  together,  that  it  is 
tolerably  sound,  and  fit  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

"  Then  how  came  it  to  fall  to  pieces  after  four  days' 
wear  ?     I  will  explain  that.     But  alas  1  alas  I  my  heart 
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clotli  yearn  when  I  tliiiik  on  the  task   ^vhicll  circumstance 
lias  thrust  upon  me. 

"  Now,  by  the  Spirit  of  Peace,  I  swear  !  were  I  not  still 
doomed  to  explore  the  rugged  windings  of  tlie  drama,  I  would 
wrap  myself  in  mute  philosophy,  and  repose  calmly  under 
the  dark  shade  of  my  grievance,  rather  than  endure  the 
pain  and  trouble  of  this  explanation.  I  cannot,  hoAvevcr, 
cry  '  Let  the  world  slide  !'  I  must  pursue  my  journey, 
and  be  active  to  clear  away  the  obstacles  that  impede  my 
progress. 

"  I  am  too  callous  now  to  be  annoyed  by  those  innume- 
rable gnats  and  insects  who  daily  dart  their  impotent 
stings  on  the  literary  traveller  ;  and  too  knowing  to  dis- 
mount and  waste  my  time  in  whipping  grasshoppers. 
But  here  is  a  scowling,  sullen,  black  bull  right  athwart 
my  road— a  monster  of  magnitude,  of  the  Boeotian  breed, 
perplexing  me  in  my  wanderings  through  the  entangled 
labyrinth  of  Drury  !  He  stands  sulkily  before,  with  sides 
seemingly  impenetrable  to  any  lash,  and  tougher  than  the 
Dun  Cow  of  Warwick  !  His  front  out-fronting  the  brazen 
bull  of  Perillus !  He  has  bellowed,  gentlemen !  Yea,  he 
hath  bellowed  a  dismal  sound  !  A  hollow,  unvaried  tone, 
heaved  from  his  very  midriff,  and  striking  the  listener 
with  torpor !  Would  I  could  pass  the  animal  quietly,  for 
my  own  sake — and  for  his,  by  Jupiter !  I  repeat  it,  I 
would  not  willingly  harm  the  bull.  I  delight  not  in 
baiting  him.  I  would  jog  as  gently  by  him  as  by  the  ass 
that  grazes  on  the  common  ;  but  he  has  obstinately  blocked 
up  my  way — he  has  already  tossed  and  gored  me  severely. 
I  must  make  an  effort,  or  he  batters  me  down  and 
leaves  me  Lo  bite  the  dust. 

"  The  weapon  I  must  use  is  not  of  that  brilliant  and  keen 
quality  which,  in  a  skilful  hand,  neatly  cuts  up  the  sub- 
ject, to  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the  bystanders.      It 
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is  a  homely  cudgel  of  narrative  ;  a  1  )Iunt  baton  of  matter 
of  fact ;  affording  little  display  of  art  in  the  Avielder  ;  and 
so  heavy  in  its  nature,  that  it  can  merely  claim  the  merit 
of  being  ajipropriate  to  the  opponent  at  whom  it  is 
levelled. 

••  Pray  stand  clear  !  for  I  shall  handle  this  club  vilely  : 
and  if  any  one  come  in  my  way  he  may  chance  to  get  a 
rap  which  I  did  not  intend  to  bestow  upon  him.  Good 
venal  and  venomous  gentlemen,  who  dabble  in  ink  for  pay 
or  from  pique,  and  who  have  dubbed  yourselves  critics^ 
keep  your  distance  now  !  Run  home  to  your  garrets  ! — 
Fools  !  ye  are  but  Ephemera  at  best;  and  will  die  soon 
enough,  in  the  paltry  course  of  your  insignificant  natures, 
without  thrusting  your  ears  (if  there  be  any  left  you)  into 
the  heat  of  this  perilous  action.  Avaunt ! — well,  M'ell, 
stay  if  ye  are  bent  upon  it,  and  be  pert  and  busy  ;  your 
folly  to  me  is  of  no  moment.* 
"  I  hasten  now  to  my  narrative. 

"  I  agreed  to  write  the  following  play  at  the  instance  of 
the  chief  proprietor  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,f  who  uncon- 
ditionally agreed  to  pay  me  a  certain  sum  for  my  labour  : 
and  this  certain  sum,  being  much  larger  than  any,  I  be- 
lieve, hitherto  offered  on  similar  occasions,  created  no 
small  jealousy  among  the  Parnassian  Sans-culottes ; 
several  of  whom  have  of  late  been  vapidly  industrious  to 
level  to  the  muddy  surface  of  their  own  Castalian  ditch 
so  aristocratico-dramatic  a  bargainer.  The  play,  as  fast 
as  written  (piecemeal),   was  put   into   rehearsal ;   but  let 


*  *'  Ye  who  uiipartlally  and  conscientiously  sit  in  diurnal  judgment 
upon  modern  dramatists,  apply  not  this  to  yourselves.  It  aims  only 
at  the  malevolent,  the.  mean,  and  the  ignorant,  who  are  t^^e  disgrace 
of  your  order." 

t  Richard  Brinsley  Sutridan.— Ed. 
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it  here  bo  noted,  gentle  reader  !  that  a  rehearsal  in  Dniry 
Lane  (I  mean  as  far  as  relates  to  this  '  Iron  Chest')  is  lucus 
a  non  Uicendo.  They  yclep  it  a  rehearsal,  I  conjecture, 
because  they  do  not  rehearse.  I  call  the  loved  shade  of 
Garrick  to  -witness;  nay,  I  call  the  less  loved  presence  of 
the  then  actii  jj  manager  to  avow,  that  there  never  was 
one  fair  rehearsal  of  the  play.  Never  one  rehearsal 
wherein  one,  or  two,  or  more  of  the  performers  very 
essential  to  the  piece  were  not  absent :  and  all  the  re- 
hearsals which  I  attended  so  slovenly  and  irregular,  that 
the  ragged  master  of  a  theatrical  barn  might  have  blushed 
for  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  pompous  director  of  his 
majesty's  servants,  at  the  vast  and  astonishing  new-erected 
Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane. 

"  It  is  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  the  business 
of  the  stage  that  no  perfect  judgment  can  be  formed  of 
the  length  of  a  play,  apparent  to  the  spectator,  nor  of  the 
general  effect  intended  to  be  produced,  until  the  private 
repetitions,  among  the  actors,  have  reduced  the  business 
into  something  like  lucidus  ordo — then  comes  the  time  for 
the  judicious  author  to  take  up  liis  pruniiig-knife  or 
handle  his  hatchet.  Then  he  goes  lustily  to  work,  my 
masters  !  upon  his  curtailments  or  additions  ;  his  trans- 
positions, his  loppings,  his  parings,  trimmings,  dockings, 
&c.  &c.     As  in  the  writing,  so  in  the  rehearsal. 

"  *  Ordinis  hsec  virtus  erit  et  venus,  aut  ego  fallor  ; 
Ut  jam  nunc  dicat,  jam  nunc  deoentia  dici 
Pleraque  differat,  et  prcesens  in  tempus  oraittat : 
Hoc  amet,  hoc  spernat,  promissi  carminis  Auctor.' 

*'But  woe  is  me !  while  I  was  patiently  waiting  the  ex- 
pected crisis,  a  circumst-ance  occurred  which  compelled  me 
to  watch  a  crisis  of  a  less  agreeable  nature.  A  fever  at- 
tacked me  as  I  sat  beneath  the  damp  dome  of  Drury,  and 
drove  me,  malgre  moi,  to  bed  ;  where  I  lay  during  a  week 

c 
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till  three  hours  before  the  play  was  exhibited.  In  addition 
to  the  unavoidable  injury  arising  from  the  author's 
absence,  Mr.  Kemble,  the  acting  manager  and  principal 
performer  in  the  piece,  was,  and  had  been  for  a  few  days 
previous  to  my  own  illness,  confined  to  his  chamber  by 
indisposition.  I  lay  little  stress  indeed  upon  his  temporary 
incapacity  to  perform  his  managerial  duty ;  his  mode  of 
discharging  it  hitherto  was  productive  of  little  benefit  to 
me ;  still  it  was  some  drawback,  for  were  a  mere  log 
thrown  amidst  a  Thespian  community,  and  nominated  its 
dull  and  ponderous  ruler,  still  the  block,  while  in  its  place, 
would  carry  some  sway  with  it ;  but  his  non-attendance  as 
an  actor,  so  much  engaged  in  the  play,  was  particularly 
detrimental. 

"  Nay,  even  the  composer  of  the  music — and  here  let  me 
breathe  a  sigh  to  the  memory  of  departed  worth  and 
genius  as  I  write  the  name  of  Storace — even  he  could  not 
preside  in  his  department.  He  Avas  preparing  an  early 
flight  to  that  abode  of  harmony  where  choirs  of  angels 
swell  the  note  of  welcome  to  an  honest  and  congenial  spirit. 
"  Here  then  was  a  direct  stop  to  the  business.  No  such 
thing.  The  troops  proceeded  without  leaders :  in  the 
dark,  messieurs  !  '  sans  eyes,  sans  everything.'  The 
prompter,  it  is  true,  a  kind  of  non-commissioned  officer, 
headed  the  corps,  and  a  curious  march  was  made  of  it ! 

"  But  lo!  two  days,  or  three  (I  forget  which),  previous 
to  the  public  representation,  up  rose  King  Kemble  !  like 
Somnus  from  his  ebon  bed,  to  distribute  his  dozing  direc- 
tions among  his  subjects. 

*'  '  Tarda  gravitate  jacentes 

Vix  oculos  tollens ; 

Summaque  percutiens  nutanti  pectora  mento, 

Excussit,  tandem,  sibi  se  ;  cnbitoque  levatus,'  &c. 

"  He  came,  saw,  and  pronounced  the  piece  to  be  ripe  for 
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exhibition.  It  was  ordered  to  be  performed  immediately 
News  was  brought  to  mo  in  my  sickness  of  the  mighty 
fiat;  and  aUhongh  I  Avas  tokl  officially  that  due  care 
had  been  taken  to  render  it  worthy  of  public  attention,  I 
submitted  with  doubt  and  trembling  to  the  decree.  My 
doubts  too  of  this  boasted  care  were  not  a  little  increased 
by  a  note  which  I  received  from  the  prompter,  -written  by 
the  manager's  order,  three  liours  only  before  the  first  re- 
presentation of  the  play ;  wherein,  at  this  late  period, 
my  consent  was  abruptly  requested  to  a  transposition  of 
two  of  the  most  material  scenes  in  the  second  act ;  and  the 
reason  given  for  this  curious  proposal  was  that  the  present 
stage  of  Drury — where  the  architect  and  machinist,  Avitli 
the  judgment  and  ingenuity  of  a  politician  and  a  wit  to 
assist  them,  had  combined  to  outdo  all  former  theatrical 
outdoings — was  so  bunglingly  constructed  that  there  was 
not  time  for  the  carpenters  to  place  the  lumbering  frame- 
work, on  Avhich  an  abbey  was  painted,  behind  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  library  without  leaving  a  chasm  of  ten 
minutes  in  the  action  of  the  play  ;  and  that  in  the  middle 
of  an  act.  Such  was  the  fabrication  of  that  new  stage 
whose  'extent  and  powers'  have  been  so  vauntingly 
advertised,  under  the  classic  management  of  ^\l\.  Kemble, 
in  the  edifying  exhibition  of  pantomimes,  processions, 
pageants,  triumphal  cars,  milk-white  horses,  and  elephants ! 

"  As  I  did  not  choose  to  alter  the  construction  of  my 
play  without  deliberation  merely  to  screen  the  ill-  con- 
struction of  the  house,  I  would  not  listen  to  the  modest 
and  iceU-timed  demand  of  turning  the  progress  of  my 
fable  topsy  turvy. 

*'  Very  ill  and  very  weak  from  the  eiFects  of  the  fever, 
which  had  not  yet  left  me,  I  made  an  effort  and  went  to 
xhe  theatre  to  witness  the  performance.  I  found  'Mr. 
Kemble   in  his    dressing-room,  a  short  time  before  tho 
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curtain  was  drawn  up,  taking  o/)z'w??z  inlh  ;  and  nobody  who 
is  acquainted  with  that  gentleman  will  doubt  me  when  I 
assert,  that  they  are  a  medicine  which  he  has  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  swallowing.  He  appeared  to  be  very  unwell ; 
and  seemed  indeed  to  have  imbibed 

''  *  Poppy  and  mandragora, 
And  all  tlie  drowsy  syrups  of  tbe  world.' 

"  The  play  began  ;  and  all  went  smoothly  till  a  trifling 
disapprobation  was  shown  to  the  character  personated  by 
Mr.  Dodd — the  scene  in  which  he  was  engaged  being  much 
too  long.  A  proof  of  the  neglect  of  those  whose  business 
it  was  to  have  informed  me  (in  my  unavoidable  absence 
from  the  theatre)  that  it  appeared  in  the  la&t  rehearsals  to 
want  curtaihiient .  I  considered  this,  however,  to  be  of  no 
great  moment ;  for  Mr.  Kemble  was  to  appear  immediately 
in  a  subsequent  scene,  and  much  was  expected  from  his 
execution  of  a  part  written  expressly  for  his  powers. 

"  And  here  let  me  describe  the  requisites  for  the  charac- 
ter which  I  have  attempted  to  draw,  that  the  world  may 
judge  whether  I  have  taken  a  wrong  measure  of  the 
personage  whom  I  proposed  to  fit ;  premising  that  I  have 
worked  for  him  before  with  success,  and  therefore  it  may 
be  presumed  that  I  am  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
dimensions   of   his    qualifications.       I    required    then    a 

man 

"  '  Of  a  tall  stature,  and  of  sable  hue, 

Much  like  the  son  of  Kish,  that  lofty  Jew.' 

"  A  man  of  whom  it  might  be  said — 

"  '  There's  something  in  his  soul 
O'er  w^hich  bis  melancholy  sits  and  broods.' 

"  Look  at  the  actor  ;   and  will  anybody  do  him  the  in- 
justice  to  declare  that  he  is  deficient  in  these  qualifications. 
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It  would  puzzle  any  author,  in  any  time  or  country,  from 
yEschylus  down  even  to  the  translator  of  Lodoiska* — 
and  really,  gentlemen,  I  can  go  no  lower — to  find  a  figure 
and  face  better  suited  to  the  purpose.  I  have  endeavoured 
moreover  to  portray  Sir  Edward  ^lortimer  as  a  man 
stately  in  his  deportment,  reserved  in  his  temper,  myste- 
rious, cold,  and  impenetrable  in  his  manner  :  and  the 
candid  observer  I  trust  will  allow  that  Mr.  Kemble 
thoroughly  adequate  to  such  a  personation. 

"  To  complete  my  requisitions,  I  demanded  a  performer 
who  could  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  character  proceeding 
upon  romantic,  half-witted  principles,  abstracted  in  his 
opinions,  sophisticated  in  his  reasonings,  and  who  is  thrown 
into  situations  where  his  mind  and  conduct  stand  tiptoe 
on  the  extremest  verge  of  probability.  Here  surely  I 
have  not  mistaken  my  man  ;  for  if  I  am  able  to  form  any 
opinion  of  him  as  an  actor — and  my  opinion  I  knoAV  is 
far  from  singular — his  chief  excellence  almost  approaches 
that  style  which  the  learned  denominate  caricature.  Possi- 
bility on  the  stretch,  passion  over-leaping  its  customary 
bound,  movements  of  the  soul,  sullen  or  violent,  very 
rarely  seen  in  the  common  course  of  things,  yet  still  may 
be  seen — in  these  is  his  element.  As  our  language  is  said 
to  have  sunk  imder  the  vast  conception  of  Milton,  so  does 
the  modesty  of  nature  suffer  a  depression  beneath  the 
unwieldy  imaginings  of  Mr.  Kemble.  He  seldom  deigns 
to  accompany  the  goddess  in  her  ordinary  walks,  when 
she  decently  paces  the  regular  path  with  a  sober  step  and 
a  straight  person ;  but  he  kindly  assists  her  when  she  is 
doubtless  in  need  of  assistance — when  she  appears  out  of 
her  way,  crazy  and  crooked. 

"  The  arrogant  fault  of  being  more  refined  than  refine- 
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ment,  more  proper  than  propriety,  more  sensible  tlian 
sense,  wliicli  nine  times  in  ten  Avill  disgust  tlie  spectator, 
becomes  frequently  an  advantage  to  him  in  characters  of 
the  above  description. 

"  In  short,  ^Ir.  Ivemblc  is  a  paragon-representative  ol 
the  lums  natuica  ;  and  -were  Mr.  Kemble  sewed  up  in  a 
skin,  to  act  a  hog  in  a  pantomime,  he  would  act  a  hog 
Avith  six  legs  better  than  a  hog  with  four. 

"If  any  one  ask  why  I  chose  to  sketch  a  lusus  naturce 
when  it  might  better  become  an  author  to  be  chaste  in  his 
delineation,  I  can  only  reply  that  I  did  so  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Kemble  in  his  best  manner ;  and  that 
now  I  do  most  heartily  repent  me  :  for  never,  sure,  did 
man  place  the  main  strength  of  his  building  upon  so  rotten 
a  prop  ! 

"  Well,  the  great  actor  was  discovered  as  Sir  Edward 
Mortimer  in  his  library.  Gloom  and  desolation  sat  upon 
liis  brow  ;  and  he  was  habited,  from  the  wig  to  the  shoe- 
string, with  the  most  studied  exactness.  Had  one  of  King 
Charles  the  First's  portraits  walked  from  the  frame  upon 
the  boards  of  the  theatre,  it  could  not  have  afforded  a 
truer  representation  of  ancient  and  melancholy  dignity. 

"The  picture  could  not  have  looked  better — but,  in 
justice  to  the  picture,  it  must  also  be  added,  that  the 
picture  could  scarcely  have  acted  worse. 

"  The  spectators,  wdio  gaped  with  expectation  at  his 
first  appearance,  yawned  with  lassitude  before  his  first 
exit.  It  seemed,  however,  that  illness  had  totally  in- 
capacitated him  from  performing  the  business  he  had 
undertaken.  For  his  mere  illness  he  was  entitled  to  j)ity  ; 
for  his  conduct  under  it,  he  undoubtedly  deserved  censure. 

"How  can  Mr.  Kemble,  as  a  manager  and  an  actor, 
justify  his  thrusting  himself  forward  in  a  new  play,  the 
material  interest  of  which  rested  upon  his  own  powers,  at 
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a  moment  ^vllen  lie  must  be  conscious  that  he  had  no 
powers  at  all  ?  ^Ir.  Kcmble  owes  a  duty  to  the  public,  to 
his  employer,  and  to  an  author  writing  for  his  employer's 
house.  How  docs  he  treat  the  claimants  upon  his  service 
iu  this  instance  ?  Exactly  thus — he  insults  the  under- 
standing of  the  first,  and  injures  the  interests  of  the  two 
last,  by  calling  in  a  crowd  to  an  entertainment  which  he 
knows  he  must  mar. 

"I  requested  him,  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  to  order  an 
apology  to  be  made  for  his  indisposition,  lest  the  uninformed 
or  malicious  might  attribute  the  ponderosity  of  the  per- 
former to  the  heaviness  of  the  author.     I  was  anxious  to 
disavow  all  right  and  title  to  those  pigs  of  lead  which  did 
not  belong  to  me,  and  of  which  :Mr.  Kemble  was  the  just 
proprietor.     But  no,  he   peremptorily  declared  he  would 
not  suffer  an   apology  to  be  made  !     It   should  have  been 
made  (if  at  all)  before  the  play  began.     Then  why  was 
it  not  made  ?     He  did  not  tlien  imagine  that  illness  would 
have  disabled  him.     So   then  a  man  quits  his  chamber, 
after  an   attack  which  has  evidently  weakened    him   ex- 
tremely, and  he  has  no  bodily  feel,  no  internal  monitor,  to 
whisper  to  him  that  he  is  feeble,  and  that  he  has  not  re- 
covered  sufficient  strength   to  make  a  violent    exertion  ! 
This  mode  of  reasoning,  adopted  by  Mr.  Kemble,  is  much 
\n  the  spirit  of  that  clown's  who  did  not  know  whether  he 
could  play  on  a  fiddle  till  he  tried.     Be  it  noted  also,  that 
Mr.    Kemble  was  swallowing  his  opium  pills  hefovQ  the 
play  began,  because  he  u'cis  ill.     But  opium  causes  strange 
oblivious  effects;  and  these  pills  must  have  occasioned  so 
sudden  a  lapse  in   Mr.   Kemble's  memory,  that  he  forgot 
when  he  took  them,  why  he  took  them,  or  that  he  had 
taken  them  at  all.     The  dose  must  have  been  very  power- 
ful.    Still,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  I  pressed  for  an 
apology ;  still  Mr.  Kemble  continued  obstinate  in  opposing 
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it.  His  indisposition,  lie  said,  was  evident ;  he  had 
coughed  very  much  upon  the  stage,  and  an  apology  would 
make  him  '  look  like  a  fool.' 

"  Good-nature  in  excess  becomes  weakness ;  but  I  never 
yet  found,  in  the  confined  course  of  my  reading,  that  good 
nature  and  folly  would  bear  the  same  definition.  Mr. 
Kemble,  it  would  seem  (and  he  produced  at  least  mana- 
gerial autlioritu  for  it),  considered  the  terms  to  be 
synonymous.  Freely,  however,  forgiving  him  for  his  un- 
kindness  in  refusing  to  gratify  a  poor  devil  of  an  author, 
who,  very  anxious  for  his  reputation,  was  very  moderate 
in  his  request,  I  do,  in  all  Christian  charity,  most  sincerely 
wish  that  ]Mr.  Kemble  may  never  find  greater  cause  to 
look  like  a  fool  than  an  apology  for  his  indisposition. 

"At  length,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  I  gained  my  point. 
A  j)roprietor  of  the  theatre  was  called  in  upon  the  occa- 
sion, whose  mediation  in  my  favour  caiTied  more  weight 
with  the  acting  manager  than  a  hapless  dramatist's  en- 
treaty ;  and  the  apology  was  in  due  form  delivered  to  the 
audience. 

"  One-third  of  the  play  only  was  yet  performed  ;  and  I 
was  now  to  make  up  my  mind,  like  an  unfortunate 
traveller,  to  pursue  my  painful  journey  through  two  stages 
more  upon  a  broken-down  poster,  on  whose  back  lay  all  the 
baggage  for  my  expedition.  Miserably  and  most  heavily 
in  hand  did  the  poster  proceed  !  He  groaned,  he  lagged, 
he  coughed,  he  winced,  he  wheezed  !  Never  was  seen  so 
sorry  a  jade  !  The  audience  grew  completely  soured  ;  and 
once  completely  soured,  everything  naturally  went  wrong. 
They  recurred  to  their  disapprobation  of  poor  Dodd — and 
observe  what  this  produced.     I  must  relate  it. 

"  Mr.  Kemble  had  just  plodded  through  a  scene,  regard- 
less of  those  loud  and  manifest  tokens  that  the  critics  de- 
lighted not  in   the   Ulrowsf/  hmns^  with,  which  he  '  ran^ 
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nifjliCs  yawning  j)eal,^  when  Dodd  appeared  to  him  on  tlic 
stage;  at  whose  entrance  the  clamour  Avas  renewed.  Tlicn, 
and  not  till  then,  did  the  acting  manager,  who  had  been 
deaf  as  any  post  to  the  supplications  of  the  author  for  an 
apology — then  did  he  appear  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of 
good  nature.  He  voluntarily  came  forward  '  to  look  like  a 
fool^  and  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  town.  He  feared  he 
was  the  unhappy  cause  of  their  disapprobation  ;  he  en- 
treated their  patience ;  and  hoped  he  should  shortly  gain 
strength  to  enable  them  to  judge,  on  a  future  night,  what 
he  handsomely  termed  the  merits  of  the  play.  Here  was 
friendship  !  Here  was  adroitness !  While  the  public  were 
testifying  their  disgust  at  the  piece,  through  the  medium 
of  poor  Dodd,  Mr.  Kemble,  with  unexampled  generosity, 
took  the  whole  blame  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and  he- 
roically saved  the  author  by  so  timely  an  interposition. 
I  was  charmed  with  this  master-stroke,  and  at  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  I  thanked  him.  But  alas!  how  narrow  is 
the  soul  of  man !  how  distrustful  in  its  movements,  how 
scanty  in  its  acknowledgments,  how  perplexing  to  itself  in 
its  combinations !  Had  I  afterwards  looked  on  the  thing 
simply  and  nakedly  by  itself,  why,  the  thing  is  a  good- 
natured  thing  ;  but  I  must  be  putting  other  circumstances 
by  the  side  of  it,  with  a  plague  to  me  !  I  must  be  puzzling 
myself  to  see  if  all  fits ;  if  all  is  of  a  piece.  And  what  is 
the  result  ?  Miserable  that  I  am !  I  have  lost  the  pleasure 
of  evincing  a  gratitude  which  I  thought  I  owed,  because  I 
no  longer  feel  myself  a  debtor.  Had  I  abandoned  my 
mind  to  that  placid  negligence,  that  luxurious  confidence, 
which  the  inconsiderate  enjoy,  it  had  never  occurred 
to  me  that  Mr.  Kemble,  foreseeing  perhaps  that  an  ag- 
grieved author  might  not  be  totally  silent,  stepped  for- 
ward with  this  speech  to  the  public,  as  a  kind  of  salvo 
(should  a  statement  be  made)  for  his  rigidity  in  the  first 
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instance.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Kemble 
Avas  sufficiently  hissed,  yawned  at,  laughed  at,  and  coughed 
down,  to  have  made  his  apology  before  Mr.  Dodd  appeared. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  his  making  his  apology 
at  a  previous  moment  Avould  have  answered  the  same 
purpose  to  me^  and  not  to  Mm.  It  had  never  occurred,  in 
short,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ostentatious  humility 
and  a  politic  act  of  kindness;  and  that  I  should  have 
waited  the  sequel  of  a  man's  conduct  before  I  thanked  him 
for  one  instance  of  seeming  goodwill,  close  upon  the  heels 
of  stubborn  ill-nature,  and  in  the  midst  of  existing  and 
palpable  injury.  The  sequel  wdll  show  that  I  was  prema- 
ture in  my  acknovfledgment ;  but  before  I  come  to  the 
sequel,  a  Avord  or  two  (I  will  be  brief)  to  close  my  account 
of  this  first  night's  eventful  history.  The  piece  w^as  con- 
cluded, and  given  out  for  a  second  performance  with  much 
opposition. 

"  Friends  who  never  heard  the  play  read  shook  their 
heads ;  friends  who  had  heard  it  read  scarcely  knew  it 
again.  Several,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  impartial,  who  chose 
to  be  active,  actively  condemned  ;  and  enemies  of  course 
rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  of  joining  them. 

"  No  opportunity  could  be  fairer.  The  play  was  at  least 
a  full  hour  too  long ;  and  had  Job  himself  sat  to  hear  it, 
he  must  have  lost  his  patience.  But  if,  gentle  reader, 
thou  possessest  Job's  Cjuality,  and  hast  followed  me  thus 
far  in  my  narrative,  it  will  appear  to  thee  (for  I  doubt  not 
thy  retention  and  combination)  that  I  was  unable  to  cur- 
tail it  effectually  at  the  proper  time — the  last  rehearsals. 
I  was  then  laid  flat,  my  dear  friend,  as  you  remember  I 
have  told  you,  by  a  fever.  The  acting  manager  did  attend 
the  last  rehearsals,  and  suffered  the  piece,  to  be  produced 
uncut ^  to  '  drag  its  slow  length  along,'  surcharged  with  all 
its  own  incapacity  and  all  his  opium. 
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"  How  then  do  I  stand  indebted,  according  to  the  articles 
of  this  night's  statement  %     I  owe  to  ^Ir.  Keniljlc  :  — 


"For  his  iUness 

For  his  conduct  under  it  ...  . 
For  his  refusing  to  make  an  apology 
For  his  making  an  apology  .  .  . 
For  his  mismanagement  .... 
For  his  acting 


COMTASSIOX, 

CENSuut:. 
A  Smili:. 
A  Sn  1:1:1:. 

A  G  1:0 AN. 

A  IIiss. 


•"  This  account  is  somewhat  like  the  tavern  bill  picked 
from  FalstafE's  pocket,  Avhen  he  is  snorting  behind  the  arras. 
There  is  but  one  halfpennyworth  of  compassion  to  this 
intolerable  deal  of  blame. 

"Now  for  the  sequel.  I  have  shown,  I  think,  that  ^Mr. 
Kemble,  in  the  first  instance,  undertook  a  duty  "which  he 
could  not  perform.  I  have  now  to  affirm,  with  all  the 
difficulty  of  proving  a  negative  full  in  my  face,  that  he 
afterwards  made  a  mockery  of  discharging  a  duty  which 
he  would  not  perform. 

"  After  a  week's  interval,  to  give  him  time  to  recruit  his 
strength,  and  the  author  time  to  curtail  and  alter  the  play 
(for  the  impression  which  the  mismanager  and  actor  had 
contrived  to  stamp  rendered  alteration  necessary),  it  was  a 
second-time  represented. 

I  must  here  let  the  uninformed  reader  into  a  secret ; 
but  I  must  go  to  Newmarket  to  make  him  understand  me; 
no,  Epsom  will  do  as  well,  and  that  is  nearer  home.  It 
often  happens  at  a  race  that  a  known  horse,  from  whom 
good  sport  is  expected,  disappoints  the  crowd  by  icalldnj 
over  the  course ;  he  does  not  miss  an  inch  of  the  ground, 
but  affords  not  one  jot  of  diversion,  unless  some  pleasiu:e 
is  received  in  contemplating  his  figure.  Now  an  actor  can 
do  the  very  same  thing.  He  can  ivcdk  over  his  part ;  he 
can  miss  no  more  of  his  words  than  the  horse  does  of  his 
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way;  he  can  be  as  dull  and  as  tedious  and  as  good  looking 
as  the  horse  in  his  progress.  The  only  difference  between 
the  two  animals  is  that  the  horse  brings  in  him  who  bets 
ujDon  him  a  gainer,  but  the  luckless  wight  who  has  a 
large  stake  depending  upon  the  actor,  is  decidedly  certain 
to  lose.  There  is  a  trick  too  that  the  jockeys  practise 
which  is  called,  I  think,  plcajing  booty.  This  consists  in 
appearing  to  use  their  utmost  endeavour  to  reach  the  win- 
ning post  first,  when  they  are  already  determined  to  come 
in  the  last.  The  consequence  is,  that  all  except  the 
knowing  ones  attribute  no  fault  to  the  jockey,  but  damn 
the  horse  for  a  sluggard.  An  actor  can  i^lay  booty  if  he 
chooses  ;  he  can  pretend  to  whip  and  spur  and  do  his  best, 
Avhen  the  connoisseur  knows  all  the  while  he  is  shirking  ; 
but  sluggard  is  the  unmerited  appellation  given  by  the 
majority  to  the  innocent  author. 

"  Mr.  Kemble  chiefly  chose  to  be  horse,  and  ivalhed  over 
the  ground.  Every  now  and  then,  but  scarcely  enough  to 
save  aj)pearances,  he  gave  a  slight  touch  of  the  jockey,  and 
played  booty. 

"  Whether  the  language  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Sir  Edward  Mortimer  be  above  mediocrity  or  below 
contempt  is  not  to  the  present  purpose  ;  but  the  words 
he  is  made  to  utter  certainly  convey  a  meaning,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  scenes  afford  an  ojijDortunity  to  the 
performer  of  playing  ofT  his  mimic  emotions,  his  transi- 
tions of  passion,  his  starts,  and  all  the  trickeries  of  iiis 
trade.  The  devil  a  trick  did  Mr.  Kemble  play  but  a  very 
scurvy  one.  His  emotions  and  passions  were  so  rare 
and  so  feeble  that  they  seasoned  his  general  insipidity 
like  a  single  grain  of  wretched  pepper  thrown  into  the 
largest  dose  of  water  gruel  that  was  ever  administered  to 
an  invalid.  For  the  most  part  he  toiled  on,  line  after 
line^  in  a  dull  current  of  undiversified  sound,  which  stole 
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upon  the  ear  far  more  clrov/sily  than  the  distant  miir- 
miirings  of  Lethe,  with  no  attempt  to  break  the  lulling 
stream,  or  check  its  sleep-inviting  course. 

"  Frogs  in  a  marsh,  flies  in  a  bottle,  Avind  in  a  crevice, 
a  preacher  in  a  field,  the  drone  of  a  bagpipe,  all,  all  yielded 
to  the  inimitable  and  soporific  monotony  of  Mr.  Kemble. 

"  The  very  best  dramatic  writing,  Ayhere  passion  is 
expressed,  if  delivered  languidly  by  the  actor,  will  fail  in 
its  intended  effect ;  and  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that 
were  the  curse  in  '  King  Lear  '  new  to  an  audience,  and 
they  heard  it  uttered  fur  the  first  time  in  a  croak  fainter 
than  a  crow's  in  a  consumption,  it  would  pass  unnoticed 
or  appear  vapid  to  the  million, 

"If  I  raise  a  critical  clatter  about  my  cars  by  this 
assertion,  which  some  may  twist  into  a  profanation  of 
Shakspeare,  I  leave  it  to  Horace,  who  can  fight  battles 
better  than  I,  to  defend  me. 

"  *  Si  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta, 

Romani  tollent  equiles  peditesque  cacliinnum.' 

"  That  Mr.  Kemble  did  not  misconceive  the  part  is  cer- 
tain ;  for  he  told  me,  some  time  before  the  play  was 
acted,  that  he  feared  the  exertions  requisite  in  Sir  Edward 
Mortimer  would  strain  his  lungs  more  than  Octavian  in 
'  The  Mountaineers.' 

"  That  he  can  strain  his  lungs  to  good  purpose  in  Octa- 
vian is  well  known  :  and  after  this,  his  own  intimation, 
how  will  he  escape  the  charge  of  wilful  and  direct  delin- 
quency, when,  with  such  a  conception  of  the  part,  and 
with  health  recovered,  he  came  forward  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Bottom,  and  '  aggravated  his  voice  so  that  he  roared 
you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove  ?'  * 


*  "  Mr.  Kemble  informed  me,  previous  to  the  second  representation 
of  the  play,  that  he  felt  himself  capable  of  exertion." 
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"  He  insulted  the  town  and  injured  Lis  employer  and  tlic 
author  sufficiently  in  the  first  instance  ;  in  the  second,  he 
added  to  the  insult  and  injury  a  liundredfold  ;  and  as 
often  as  he  mangled  the  character  (three  or  four  times,  I 
am  Tincertain  which,  after  the  first  night's  performance)  he 
heaped  aggravation  upon  aggravation. 

"  The  most  miserable  murmur  that  ever  disgraced  the 
walls  of  a  theatre  could  not  have  been  a  stronger  draw- 
back than  Mr.  Kemble.  He  was  not  only  dull  in 
himself,  but  the  cause  of  dulness  in  others.  Like  the 
baleful  upas  of  Java,  his  pestiferous  influence  infected  all 
around  him.  When  two  actors  come  forward  to  keep  up 
the  shuttlecock  of  scenic  fiction,  if  one  plays  slovenly  the 
other  cannot  maintain  his  game.  Poor  Bannister,  jun., 
wouJd  he  speak  out  (but  I  have  never  pressed  him,  and 
never  shall  press  him,  to  say  a  word  upon  the  subject), 
could  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  remark. 
He  suffered  like  a  man  under  the  cruelty  of  Mezentius. 
All  alive  himself,  he  was  tied  to  a  corpse,  which  he  was 
fated  to  drag  about  with  him  scene  after  scene,  which 
weighed  him  down  and  depressed  his  vigour.  Miss 
Farren  too,  who  might  animate  anything  but  a  soul  of 
lead  and  face  of  iron,  experienced  the  same  fate. 

"  I  could  proceed,  and  argue,  and  reason,  and  discuss,  and 
tire  the  reader,  as  I  have  tired  myself  (it  is  now,  my  good 
friend,  one  o'clock  in  the  morning),  to  prove  further  that 
Wx.  Kemble  was  unsound  in  my  cause,  and  that  he  ruined 
my  play.  But  I  will  desist  here.  I  think  I  have  iirosed 
enough  to  manifest  that  my  arguments  are  not  unfounded. 

"  They  who  are  experienced  in  Dramatics  will,  I  trust, 
see  that  I  have  made  a  fair  extenuation  of  myself ;  they 
who  are  impartial  will,  I  hope,  be  convinced  that  I  have 
set  down  nought  in  malice. 

"  The  only  question  that  may  arise  to  shake  materially 
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tlie  credit  of  all  I  liavo  said  is,  *  How  is  it  probable  that 
INIr.  Ivemble  should  injure  you  thus  Avithout  provocation  ? 
Is  it  in  nature  ?  Is  it  in  man  ?'  I  can  merely  answer 
that  I  am  unconscious  of  having  given  liim  a  cause  for 
provocation  ;  that  if  I  have  given  him  cause,  he  has  taken 
a  bad  mode  of  revenge ;  that  Mr.  Kemble's  nature  has 
frequently  puzzled  me  in  my  observation  upon  it ;  and 
tlmt  I  think  him  a  very  extraordinary  man. 

"  But  let  him  take  this  with  him,  should  tins  crudely 
written  preface  ever  fall  in  his  way.  I  have  committed  it 
to  paper  currente  calamo.  I  mean  no  allusion,  no  epithet, 
to  apply  to  him  as  a  private  individual.  As  a  private 
individual,  I  give  him  not  that  notice  which  it  might  here 
be  impertinent  to  bestow.  But  I  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  discuss  his  merits,  or  demerits,  in  his  public 
capacities  of  manager  and  actor  ;  and  my  cause  of  com- 
plaint gives  me  a  good  reason  as  well  as  a  right.  His 
want  of  conduct,  his  neglect,  his  injustice,  his  oppression, 
his  finesse,  his  person,  his  face,  are,  in  this  point  of  view, 
all  open  to  my  animadversion. 

*'  '  He  is  my  goods,  my  chattels ; 

My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  anything.* 

'^  And  I  would  animadvert  still  further,  did  I  not  think  I 
had  already  said  sufficient  to  gain  the  object  of  guarding 
my  own  reputation.  That  object  has  solely  swayed  me  in 
dwelling  so  long  upon  a  '  plain  tale,'  encumbered  with  so 
latiguing  a  hero  as  John  Kemble." 


"advertisement  to  the  reader. 

"  I  am  indebted  for  the  groundwork  of  this  play  to  a 
^.ovel,  entitled  '  Things  as  They  Are,  or  the  Adventures  of 
Caleb  Williams ;  written  by  William  God.win.'     Much  of 
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]\Ir.  Godwin's  story  I  have  omitted ;  much  which  I  have 
adopted,  I  have  compressed ;  much  I  have  added  ;  and 
much  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  alter. 

"All  this  I  did  that  I  might  fit  it,  in  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  to  the  stage. 

"  I  have  cautiously  avoided  all  tendency  to  that  which 
vulf^'arly  (wrongly  in  many  instances)  is  termed  politics; 
with  which,  many  have  told  me,  '  Caleb  Williams'  teems. 

"  The  stage  has  now  no  business  with  politics ;  and 
should  a  dramatic  author  endeavour  to  dabble  in  them,  it 
is  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office  to  check  his  attempts 
before  they  meet  the  eye  of  the  public.  I  perused  Mr. 
Godwin's  book  as  a  tal^  replete  with  interesting  incident, 
ino-enious  in  its  arrangement,  masterly  in  its  delineation 
of  character,  and  forcible  in  its  language.  I  considered  it 
as  rio-ht  of  common ;  and  by  a  title  which  custom  has 
given  to  dramatists,  I  enclosed  it  within  my  theatrical 
paling.  However  I  may  have  tilled  the  land,  I  trust  he 
discovers  no  intentional  injury  to  him  in  my  proceeding. 

"  To  all  the  performers  (excepting  Mr.  Kemble)  I  offer 
my  hearty  thanks  for  their  exertions,  which  would  have 
served  me  more  had  not  an  actor,  '  dark  as  Erebus,' 
cast  a  gloom  upon  them,  which  none  of  their  efforts, 
however  brilliant,  could  entirely  disperse. 

"  But  this  does  not  diminish  my  obligations  to  them — 
so  much  indeed  I  owe  to  them,  that  when  the  play  was 
last  performed  it  Avas  rising,  spite  of  '  Erebus,'  in  favour 
with  the  town.  It  was  then  advertised,  day  after  day, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  play-bills,  for  repetition,  till  the  pro- 
missory advertisement  became  laughable  ;  and  at  length 
the  advertisement  and  the  play  were  dropt  together. 

"  If  after  the  foregoing  preface  1  should  at  a  future 
period  bring  the  play  forward  in  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  numbers  who,  from  party  and 
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pique,  may  noAV  oppose  it.  1  am  aware  too  of  the  weight 
which  a  first  impression  leaves  upoQ  the  minds  of  the  most 
candid.  Still  so  strong  is  my  confidence  in  the  genuine 
decision  of  a  London  audience,  who  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  their  judgment  and  feelings  (which 
they  have  not  had  yet  in  respect  to  this  play),  that  I 
believe  I  shall  venture  an  appeal. 

"  The  piece  is  now  printed  as  it  was  acted  on  the^irs^ 
niglit ;  that  they  who  peruse  it  may  decide  whether,  even 
in  that  shape  (with  all  the  misfortunes  before  enume- 
rated with  which  it  was  doomed  to  struggle)  it  should  be 
for  ever  consigned  to  moulder  on  the  shelf. 

"The  songs,  duets,  and  choruses  are  intended  merely  as 
vehicles  for  musical  effect.  Some  critics  have  pompously 
called  them  'lyric  poetry' — that  by  raising  them  to 
dignity,  they  may  more  effectually  degrade  them :  as  men 
lift  a  stone  very  high,  before  they  let  it  fall,  when  they 
would  completely  dash  it  to  pieces. 

"I  now  leave  the  gentle  reader  to  the  perusal  of  the  play — 
and  lest  my  father's  memory  may  be  injured  by  mistakes ; 
and,  in  the  confusion  of  after-times,  the  Translator  of 
Terence,  and  the  Author  of  '  The  Jealous  Wife,'  be  sup- 
posed guilty  of  '  The  Iron  Chest,'  I  shall,  were  I  to  reach 
the  patriarchal  longevity  of  ISIethuselah,  continue  (in  all 
my  dramatic  publications)  to  subscribe  myself 

"  George  Colman  the  Youkger. 
♦'Piccadilly,  July  20tli,  1796." 


"POSTSCRIPT. 

**  '■  Inveni  Portum  P 

"  I  have  now,  previous  to  the  publication  of  this  edition 
of  '  The  Iron  Chest,'  made  the  appeal  suggested  in  the  fore- 

D 
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going  advertisement.  I  have  produced  the  play  at  my 
own  theatre  in  the  Haymarket. 

*'  Keflecting  on  the  prejudice  it  would  encoimter,  my 
hopes  of  success  were  very  moderate  ;  had  my  expec- 
tations, however,  been  most  sanguine,,  I  should  not  have 
suffered  a  disappointment.  The  piece  was  received  with 
strong  marks  of  approbation  ;  it  is  now  nightly  performing  ; 
and  if  numerous  auditors  and  full  applause  can  gratify  a 
dramatic  author,  I  am  gratified  completely. 

"  The  play,  as  now  representing,  varies  from  the  printed 
copy  in  scarcely  more  than  six  lines,  except  in  mere 
curtailment :  and  it  is  printed  (as  I  have  already  stated)  as 
it  was  first  acted  in  Drury  Lane. 

''  The  chief  performers  new  in  the  piece,  at  the  Hay- 
market,  are  Messrs.  Elliston,  Aickin,  Fawcett,  Palmer, 
C.  Kemble,  Mrs,  Kemble,  and  Mrs.  Bland.  Their  efforts 
to  serve  me  demand  my  warmest  acknowledgments ;  to 
dwell  upon  their  abilities  would  be  superfluous.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  all  the  representatives  of  the  dramatis 
persons  did  ample  credit  to  themselves;  and  added,  I 
trust,  no  small  portion  of  reputation  to  the  theatre. 

"  But  let  not  my  corps  dramatique  think  it  invidious 
if  I  single  Mr.  Elliston  from  their  number,  who  is  pe- 
culiarly predicamented  in  coming  forward  in  a  character 
of  which  so  much  has  already  been  said.  This  young 
actor,  new  this  summer,  to  the  boards  of  a  London  theatre, 
with  a  juvenility  of  j)erson,  in  this  instance  unfavourable 
to  him,  has  sustained  a  part  written  expressly  for  the 
powers  of  another  man  (and  that  man  as  strong  a  man- 
nerist as  ever  wore  a  buskin),  in  a  mode  which  might  well 
become  an  established  veteran  of  the  stjige.  It  is  far 
from  my  intention  to  draw  general  comparisons ;  but  it  is 
impossible  here  to  avoid  sjoeaking  of  the  two  actors  of  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer.     The  first  mangled,  and  finally  sunk 
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my  play ;  the  second  healed  the  wounds  it  had  received 
and  is  now  (with  the  rest  of  his  brethren)  ably  supporting 
it.  It  is  bare  truth  to  say  that  Mr.  Elliston's  conduct  to 
me  and  his  performance  of  the  character  have  been  the 
very  reverse  of  Mr.  Kemble's  :  were  it  more  than  bare 
truth,  it  would  be  a  high  compliment. 

"  I  now  beg  the  reader  to  compare  this  postscript  -with 
the  preface ;  and  I  think  he  will  readily  observe  that  the 
one  most  fully  establishes  the  other.  Here  are  facts,  ex- 
perimental facts,  now  given,  and  nightly  continuing  to  be 
given,  to  corroborate  the  arguments  I  have  advanced,  and 
to  prove  that  my  complaint  is  well  founded. 

"  I  must  here  repeat  that  I  have  had  but  one  motive  in 
these  statements — the  motive  which  I  have  avowed  in 
the  conclusion  of  my  preface.  I  have  effected  my  pur- 
pose ;  and  I  feel  not  the  least  ill  will  towards  Mr. 
Kemble.  But  my  reason  tells  me  that  I  had  better  go  to 
Constantinople  to  do  him  a  service  than  put  future  faith 
in  his  management  and  his  acting. 

"As  to  the  poor,  -pelting  paragrapJnsts  and  pa?npJileteers, 
he  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  in  observing  the  con- 
temptible dirt  with  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  be- 
spatter me.  I  have  I  think  stated  that  they  are  below 
my  notice ;  but  so  sore  is  man,  spite  of  his  boasted  apathj--, 
that  I  cannot  help  giving  here  a  general  reply  to  their 
animadversions. 

"  My  language  will,  I  trust,  be  found  more  liberal  than 
the  jargon  of  my  opponents ;   and  my  arguments  fully  as 
convincing.     Thus  I  address  them  : 
"  Gentlemen  I  !  ! 

"  Pshaw  !  Pish !  Pooh  !     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

"  Your  obedient, 

"  G.    CoLMAN    THE   YoUNGER, 

"Piccadilly,  September  5,  1796." 

D    2 
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THE   IRON   CHEST. 

First  'performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane^ 
on  March  12,  1796. 

"THE    PRINCIPAL    CHARACTERS 

By  Mr.  KEMBLE,  &c." 

Drury  Lane  Play  Bill. 

"  I  had  as  lieve  tLe  town-crier  had  spoke  my  lines." 

ShaTcs'peare. 

SIR  EDWARD  MORTIMER Mr.  Kemble  !  !  ! 

FITZHARDING  {Ids  elder  Brother)    .     .     .     .  Mr.  Wroughton. 
WILFORD  {Secretary  to  Sir  Edioard)     .     .     .  Mr.  Bannister,  jun. 
ADAM  WINTERTON  {the  Steivard)       .     .     .  Mr.  Dodd. 

RAWBOLD Mr.  Barrymore. 

SAMSON  RAWBOLD  {his  Son) Mr.  Suett. 

BOY Master  Welsh. 

COOK Mr.  HoLLiNGSwoRTn. 

PETER Mr.  Banks. 

WALTER Mr.  Maddoks. 

SIMON Mr.  Webb. 

GREGORY Mr.  Trueman. 

ARMSTRONG Mr.  Kelly. 

ORSON Mr.  R.  Palmer. 

FIRST  ROBBER Mk.  Digntjm. 

SECOND  ROBBER .  Mr.  Sedgwick. 

THIRD  ROBBER       .     .     = Mr.  Bannister. 

ROBBER'S  BOY Master  Webb. 

LADY  HELEN     ...'...,  \    .    .  Miss  Farren. 

BLANCH Mrs.  Gibbs. 

DAME  RAWBOLD Miss  Tidswell. 

BARBARA       Signora  Storage. 

JUDITH Miss  De  Camp. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  above  was  written 
under  the  impulse  of  feelings  rendered  poignantly  acute 
by  the  loss  of  the  unprecedented  sum  which  had  been 
agreed  to  be  paid  to  Colman  had  the  play  proved  success- 
ful, and  therefore  must  be  received  with  caution.  That 
Mr.  Kemble's  behaviour  throughout  the  business  was  not 
such  as  to  exculpate  him  entirely  from  the  charges  urged 
against  him  must  be  admitted  ;  but  that  he  was  so  grossly 
culpable  as  Mr.  Colman  endeavours  to  prove  may  be 
unequivocally  denied. 

The  life  of  a  manager  of  a  theatre  is  one  of  harass  and 
perplexity;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  George 
Colman  the  Younger  had  not  so  much  troublesome  cor- 
respondence with  his  performers  as  his  father  endiu-ed 
before  him. 

The  summer  performances  of  1797  began  about  the 
usual  period.  Munden  was  engaged  in  the  place  of 
Bannister  ;  or  we  should  rather  say,  that  he  was  intended 
to  succeed  Parsons.  Mrs.  Davenport  was  retained  this 
season  for  the  old  women,  foraierly  played  by  Mrs. 
Hopkins;  and  the  sudden  retirement  of  that  charming 
vocalist,  ]SIiss  Leak,  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  young  lady 
of  the  name  of  Andrews  (another  j)upil  of  Dr.  Arnold)  to 
make  her  debut.  A  farce  entitled  "  The  Irish  Legacy  " 
was  produced  at  this  time,  but  without  success.  It  was  a 
very  early  work  of  a  young  author,  who  subsequently 
wrote  with  considerable  popularity  —  Samuel  James 
Arnold.     The  music  was  composed  by  his  father. 

The  best  production  of  this  season  was  "  The  Heir  at 
LaAV."  Of  the  merits  of  this  agreeable  comedy  there  can 
be  but  one  opinion.  The  characters  (the  amusing  Pan- 
gloss,  perhaps,  excepted)  are  true  pictures  of  common 
life.  Mrs.  Inchbald  remarked,  "  Invention,  observation, 
good  intention,  and  all   the  powers  of  a  complete   dra- 
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matist,  are  in  this  comedy  displayed,  except  one — ta^te 
seems  wanting  ;  but  this  failure  is  evidently  not  an  error 
in  judgment,  but  an  escape  from  labour.  The  finer 
colours,  for  more  polished  mankind,  Avould  demand  the 
artist's  more  laborious  skill."  With  all  due  deference  to 
the  fair  critic,  the  dramatic  author,  to  be  effective  on  the 
stage,  must  work  freely,  and,  like  the  scene-painter  (to 
use  a  technical  term),  with  the  pound  brush  ! 

Of  the  comedy  of  "  The  Heir  at  Law,"  a  critic  has 
remarked  of  Dr.  Pangloss,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of 
the  dramatis  persona?,  that  the  originality  of  the  cha- 
racter may  be  reasonably  disputed,  by  a  reference  to 
"  Fortune  in  her  Wits,"  a  comedy  translated  from  the 
"  Naufragium  Joculare  "  of  Abraham  Cowley,  and  printed 
in  1705. 

The  comedy  of  "  The  Heir  at  Law "  has  recently 
(187 1)  been  revived  with  great  success,  owing  to  the 
inimitaole  acting  of  Mr.  Clarke  in  the  principal  character. 

It  was  in  1797  that  Colman  published  the  first  instal- 
ment of  that  series  of  humorous  tales  in  verse  which  we 
now  present  to  the  public.  This  consisted  of  a  thin 
quarto,  entitled  "  My  Nightgown  and  Slippers,"  containing 
only  three  stories — "  The  Maid  of  the  Moor,  or  the  Water 
Fiends "  (a  burlesque  on  the  then  existing  rage  for 
German  ballads),  "  The  Newcastle  Apothecary,"  and 
"  Lodgings  for  Single  Gentlemen."  The  whole  were 
connected  by  intercalary  conversations  between  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Will,  an  alehouse  triumvirate,  who  rail  at 
modern  poets  and  novel  writers.  The  novelty  of  the 
style  immediately  attracted  attention;  the  book  became 
very  popular,  and  the  whole  edition  was  soon  exhausted. 
In  1802  the  little  work  reappeared,  with  considerable 
additions,  under  the  title  of  "  Broad  Grins."  As  a  story- 
teller in  verse  George  Colman  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
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inferior  to  La  Fontaine.     He  was  certainly  the  real  father 
of  all  the  Hoods  and  Ingoldsbys  of  a  later  generation. 

We  must  revert,  however,  for  the  present,  to  Colman'rf 
dramatic  performances. 

On  the  i6th  of  January,  1798,  he  produced  the  ro- 
mance of  "  Blue  Beard"  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  As  a 
dramatic  piece  little  can  be  said  in  its  favour,  but  the 
spectacle  was  grand  in  the  extreme.  The  procession  was 
the  best  regulated  effect  of  pageantry  that  had  been  at 
that  time  witnessed  on  the  stage.  Michael  Kelly  was 
very  happy  in  the  selection  of  the  music ;  Mrs.  Crouch, 
in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty,  was  the  original  Fatima ; 
Miss  Decamp  gained  great  popularity  by  her  performance 
and  singing  in  L'ene;  Bannister  and  Suett  were  very 
pleasant;  and  the  celebrated  Madame  Parisot  danced 
exquisitely.  "The  Castle  Spectre"  and  "Blue  Beard" 
ran  together  for  a  great  number  of  nights,  with  unpre- 
cedented success. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  T799,  Colman  produced  a 
melodramatic  romance  at  Drury  Lane,  entitled  "  Feudal 
Times,  or  the  Banquet  Gallery."  It  was  showy  but  dull. 
There  was  little  novelty  in  the  plan,  neither  interest  nor 
ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  the  story  ;  nor  was  there 
anything  attractive  in  it  upon  the  stage  except  what  was 
supplied  by  the  composer,  the  mechanist,  and  the  scene- 
painter. 

On  the  nth  of  February,  1800,  Colman  brought  before 
the  public  his  comedy. of  "The  Poor  Gentleman,"  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  with  great  success.  It  was 
represented  for  many  nights  with  roars  of  laughter. 
Munden,  Lewis,  Fawcett,  and  Mrs.  Mattocks  were  irresis- 
tible in  it.  "The  Poor  Gentleman"  was  of  considerable 
service  to  the  treasury. 

In    addition   to    the   plums    of  this   fortunate    season, 
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Colman,  on  tlie  31st  of  August,  presented  hi?3  "Review; 
or,  the  AVags  of  Windsor."  Without  plot  or  interest,  the 
dialogue  and  the  characters  are  so  pleasant  that  if,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  the  "  Review,"  even  tolerably  acted, 
is  amusing,  what  must  the  farce  have  been,  supported  as 
it  was  seventy  years  ago  ! 

Nearly,  if  not  entirely,  the  whole  of  this  capital  farce 
was  written,  or  rather  put  together,  by  Colman  in 
sudden  haste,  at  Dr.  Arnold's  table  in  Duke  Street.  The 
character  and  principal  dialogue,  &c.,  of  Caleb  Quotem 
was  transferred,  without  much  addition,  from  a  piece 
called  "  Throw  Physic  to  the  Dogs,"  which  had  failed  a 
season  or  two  before.  Songs  which  Dr.  Arnold  had  by 
him,  ready  cut  and  dried,  v/ere  adapted,  and  even  cha- 
racters introduced  to  sing  them.  "  A  Poor  Little  Gipsy 
I  w^ander  forlorn,"  sung  by  Mrs.  Bland,  and  another 
ballad,  sung  by  Miss  Decamp  disguised  as  a  young  recruit, 
■were  written  by  Samuel  James  Arnold,  and  when  so 
adapted,  proved  a  high  feather  in  his  youthful  cap  of 
vanity. 

The  power  of  a  man  of  talent  to  elicit  amusement  from 
the  slightest  and  least  promising  materials  is  strikingly 
displayed  by  this  dramatic  trifle.  Few  pieces  are  more 
destitute  of  novelty  in  every  point  of  view.  Plot  there  is 
none.  The  incidents  are  few  and  trivial,  and  the  same 
characters  have  been  exhibited  in  the  same  situations  in 
innumerable  previous  instances.  Suspicious  guardians, 
intriguing  wards,  and  blundering  servants  have  composed 
the  dramatis  personse  of  half  the  plays  and  farces  pro- 
duced during  the  last  century ;  yet  they  are  here  so 
pleasantly  grouped,  coloured  Avith  so  haj^py  an  extrava- 
gance, and  made  to  converse  in  language  so  pregnant 
with  whim  and  drollery,  that  the  "  Review  "  lias  always 
been  a  decided  favourite,  and  will  long  continue  to  excite 
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the   laiiditer   of   those    careless    mortals   who   visit   the 

o 

theatre  merely  to  be  amused,  without  examining  too 
curiously  into  the  construction  of  the  piece  which  calls 
forth  their  merriment. 

The  vulgar  Irishman  of  the  modern  stage  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  character  in  depicting  which  the  author  of  the 
"Keview"  remarkably  excels.  Looney  Mactwolter  is  a 
rich  specimen  of  this  ability  ;  and  as  the  author  Avas  most 
happy  in  his  delineation  of  the  part,  he  was  equally  for- 
tunate in  having  it  sustained  by  so  inimitable  a  performer 
as  the  original  representative.  The  stoical  gravity  of  the 
mind  which  can  remain  proof  against  the  exquisite  humour 
of  Looney's  bulls  and  blunders,  when  played  by  John- 
stone, is  little  to  be  coveted.  The  Yorkshireman,  the 
Deputy,  and  the  two  pair  of  lovers,  possess  few  shining 
characteristics  ;  but  the  voluble  Quotem  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1803,  the  most  popular  of 
George  Colman's  plays,  "  John  Bull,  or  an  Englishman's 
Fireside,"  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden.  The  im- 
bounded.  humour  of  Dennis  Brulgruddery  and  Dan,  the 
honest  energy  of  Job  Thornberry,  the  pathos,  moral  effi- 
cacy, character,  and  contrast  that  pervaded  this  comedy, 
immediately  caused  it  to  become  a  universal  favourite. 
It  was  acted  most  admirably,  and  had  a  great  run — 
forty-seven  nights  ! 

Colman  now  disposed  of  part  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Hay  market,  to  his  brother-in-law,  JMr.  Morris,  Mr.  "Win- 
ston, and  an  attorney  of  the  name  of  Tahourdine.  This 
partnership  eventually  led  to  a  quarrel,  and  soon  afterwards 
to  a  vexatious  lawsuit,  by  which  Colman's  pecuniary  affairs 
suffered  so  much  that  he  was  for  some  time  compelled  to 
live  within  tiie  Rules  of  the  Court  of  Kinoj's  Bench. 

When  Colman  Avas  in   the  Rules  (and  Dubois  said  that 
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he  only  stayed  there  to  prove  by  a  practical  joke  that  he 
could  be  kept  withm  them),  he  lived  in  the  last  house  of 
the  Eules  towards  Westminster,  which,  however,  he  left 
suddenly,  and  gave  this  reason  for  his  departure.  The 
staircase  had  a  window  looking  out  of  the  Rules,  and  he 
said  "  that  after  one  of  his  nightly  symposiums,  he  was 
afraid,  in  going  to  bed,  he  might  fall  out  of  this  window, 
and  so  fix  his  bail."  Honour  therefore  made  him  retreat. 
All  retreats  are  not  of  that  character. 

About  this  time  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York 
obtained  leave  from  the  King's  Bench  for  Colman  to  dine 
at  Carlton  House.  He  accompanied  the  Duke  thither. 
On  his  walking  through  the  apartments  with  him,  Colman 
remarked,  "  What  excellent  lodgings  !  I  have  nothing  like 
them  in  the  King's  Bench!"  After  dinner,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Eh!  why  this  is  wine;  pray  do  tell  me  who  that  fine- 
looking  fellow  is  at  the  head  of  the  table  ?"  The  good- 
natured  Duke  said,  "  Hush,  George,  you'll  get  into  a 
scrape."  "No,  no,"  said  Colman,  in  a  louder  voice,  "  I  am 
come  out  to  enjoy  myself;  I  want  to  know  who  that  fine, 
square-shouldered,  magnificent-looking,  agreeable  fellow 
is,  at  the  head  of  the  table  V  "  Be  quiet,  George,"  inter- 
rupted the  Duke  ;  "  you  know  it  is  the  Prince."  "  Why 
then,"  continued  Colman,  still  louder,  "  he  is  your  elder 
brother.  I  declare  he  don't  look  half  your  age.  Well,  I 
remember  the  time  wdien  he  sung  a  good  song  !  and  as  I 
am  come  out  for  a  lark,  for  only  one  day,  if  he  is  the  same 
good  fellow  that  he  used  to  be,  he  would  not  refuse  an  old 
playfellow."  The  Prince  laughed,  and  sang.  "  What  a 
magnificent  voice !  "  exclaimed  Colman,  "  I  have  heard 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  it  for  years.  Such  expression 
too !  I'll  be  damned  if  I  don't  engage  him  for  my 
theatre." 

It  would  appear  that  this  freak  gave  no  offence  to  the 
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Eoyal  host ;  for  Colmau  was  ever  treated  with  kindness  by 
George  the  Fourth. 

In  1 80S  Cohnan  produced  a  piece  entitled  "The  Afri- 
cans ;  or  War,  Love,  and  Duty."  It  certainly  is  far  from 
being  his  best  drama.  He  bestowed  his  chief  labour  upon 
the  dialogue,  which  is  highly  ornamented,  and  in  the  most 
vigorous  style  of  the  author ;  but  this  labour  Avas  mis- 
applied, for  the  characters  required  the  utmost  simplicity 
of  diction.  This  Avas  one  of  the  great  faults  of  the  play. 
The  three  brothers  were  well  represented  by  Young, 
Farley,  and  Fawcett;  the  latter  jjlayed  admirably,  and 
Avas  doubtless  the  great  support  of  the  piece.  Ilcnry 
Augustus  Mug  (Listen)  was  dragged  into  the  play.  There 
are  boundaries  even  to  extravagance,  and  when  Colman 
planned  the  introduction  of  a  vulgar  cockney  into  Tatte- 
conda  and  made  him  Secretary  of  State,  he  must  have 
been  astonished  at  his  OAvn  temerity.  Listen,  however, 
was  himself  alone^  his  humour  never  failed,  and  the  song 
Avhich  he  had  to  sing,  to  the  tune  of  "  Will  you  come  to 
the  Bower?"  he  had  frequently  to  Avarble  thrice. 

The  annexed  invitation  was  sent  by  Colman  to  William 
Augustus  Downs,  better  knoAvn  at  the  period  as  "  Fat 
Major  Downs,"  of  the  St.  James's  Royal  Volunteers,  a 
fellow  of  infinite  humour,  though  professing  the  grave 
trade  of  an  imdertaker.  It  is  dated  December  3,  1809, 
"  To  W.  A.  DoAvns,  Esq." 

"  Boisterous  Sir! — 
"  (In  Avhom  all  the  fleet  Avas  moored,  as  the  poet  sings.) 

"  What  effect  had  the  heavy  gale  of  Avind  upon  you  one 
night  in  the  course  of  this  last  Aveek  ?  I  apprehend  that 
it  occasioned  a  tremendous  SAvell  in  you,  and  that  you  must 
have  run  very  high.  It  is  Avith  painful  anxiety  that  I 
Avait  for  a  detail  of  the  damages  done  to  the  shipping 
Avhich  lay  at  anchor  in  you  in  such  tempestuous  Aveather. 
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"  '  Your  name  brings  to  mind,  dear  funereal  Downs, 
Both  your  coffins  and  one  of  our  maritime  towns. 
Eenowned  Undertaker  !  all  mortals  must  feel, 
That  we  can't  mention  Downs,  without  thinking  on  Deal. 
Derry  Downs,  Downs,  Downs,  derry  Downs  !' 

"  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow  at  five,  to  meet  the 
great  Listoii  and  his  little  wife  ;  and  will  you  also  under- 
take to  forward  the  enclosed  to  the  Cambridge  Coffee 
House,  for  I  know  not  where  it  is  ?  I  am  obliged  to  send 
an  apology  to  Grubb. 

"  Walter  Ealeigh. 

"  Send  a  goose — i.e.  (latine),  an  Anser.'^ 

Downs  was  the  original  "  Two  Single  Gentlemen  rolled 
into  One,"  the  actual  "  Will  Waddle"  of  Colman's  capital 
song. 

In  18 1 2  Colman  published  his  "  Poetical  Vagaries,"  a  se- 
cond series  of  tales  in  verse.  Its  supposed  freedom  of  subject 
and  style,  together  with  its  appearance  in  the  ambitious  but 
then  fashionable  quarto  form,  called  forth  some  very  severe 
and  perhaps  somewhat  overstrained  animadversions  from 
the  Quarterly  Review,  to  which  Colman  soon  retorted  in  a 
satire  entitled  "Vagaries  Vindicated" — as  bitter  and 
caustic  as  the  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Eeviewers." 

A  few  years  later,  a  firm  of  publishers  in  Edinburgh, 
attracted  by  the  great  popularity  of  the  "Broad  Grins"  and 
the  "  Poetical  Vagaries,"  wrote  and  offered  the  author  a 
handsome  sum  for  a  third  volume  of  a  similar  character. 
To  this  fortunate  proposal,  which  was  accepted  by  Colman, 
we  owe  the  little  work  entitled  "  Eccentricities  for  Edin- 
burgh,"— a  third  series  of  tales  in  no  way  inferior  to  their 
more  well  known  j^i'edecessors.  In  the  two  last-named 
books,  Colman  thought  fit  to  indulge  in  certain  very  ab- 
surd idiosyncrasies  of  spelling  and  punctuation,  which  we 
have  thought  it  best  to  remove  in  the  present  edition, 
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together  witli  his  elaborate  preface  to  the  "  Vagaries,"  in 
•which  he  endeavours  to  justify  them.  As  an  etymologist, 
Colman  is  certainly  out  of  his  element,  and  readers  will 
enjoy  his  humour  all  the  better  freed  from  the  impedi- 
ments to  which  we  have  alluded.  Accordingly  we  have 
ruthlessly  eradicated  his  apostrophes  and  terminal  k's,  and 
restored  the  missing  integral  e's  to  their  proper  places. 

The  long  series  of  Colman's  dramatic  performances  ends 
with  "The  Law  of  Java,"  produced  in  1822.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  of  a  writer  so  prolific,  and  whose  name  holds  so 
high  a  place  in  our  dramatic  literature,  no  collection  of 
the  plays  has  ever  appeared  in  this  country,  but  is  still  a 
desideratum.  "With  what  an  indefatigable  pen,  and  what 
exhaustless  humour,  he  amused  the  playgoers  of  two  score 
successive  years,  we  have  endeavoured  imperfectly  to  de- 
scribe. The  scope  of  the  present  undertaking  does  not 
admit  of  our  giving  many  specimens  of  these  admirable 
productions,  but  we  have  culled  from  them  a  number  of 
songs  and  ballads,  some  of  them  well  known,  but  for  the 
first  time  assembled  here,  such  as  "Mynheer  van  Dank" 
and  "  Unfortunate  Miss  Bailey." 

Colman  received  very  considerable  sums  for  his  plays. 
For  "  The  Poor  Gentleman"  and  "  Who  Wants  a  Guinea?" 
he  was  paid  550/.  each,  then  the  customary  price  for  a 
five-act  comedy ;  that  is  to  say,  300Z.  on  the  first  nine 
nights,  100/,  on  the  twentieth  night,  and  150/.  for  the 
copyright.*     For  "  John  Bull"  (the  most  attractive  comedy 


*  TLat  is  to  say,  33Z.  6s.  8c?.  per  mrjlit  for  the  first  niue  nights, 
lOoZ.  ou  the  twentieth  night,  and  lOoZ.  on  the  fortieth  night.  This 
was  the  plan  settled  by  Cumberland  with  Sheridan  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
Harris  at  Covent  Garden,  for  remunerating  authors  instead  of  their 
(generally  losing)  benefits.  The  copyright  was  usually  understood  to 
be  a  distinct  bargain — the  proprietor  of  the  theatre  w'as  to  have  the 
lefusal  at  any  hand  fide  price  offered  by  a  bouliEeller. 
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ever  produced,  having  averaged  470/.  per  night  for  fort}^- 
seven  nights),  Mr.  Harris  paid  loooZ.,  and  Colman  after- 
wards received  twice  an  additional  100/.,  making  1200Z. 
]\Ir.  Harris  was  accustomed  to  pay  an  author  one  or  two 
hundred  pounds  above  the  550/.,  when  the  drama  was 
very  successful,  which  was  the  case  with  most  of  Colman's 
2'^lays. 

We  have  not  any  record  to  prove  what  sum  was  re- 
ceived for  the  farce  of  "X.  Y.  Z. ;"  but  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Harris  paid  Colman  600/.  for  that,  and  patching  up 
one  or  two  things, 

Asa  manager,  Colman  the  Younger  was  liberal,  affable, 
and  assiduous;  he  assumed  no  affected  reserve  or  su- 
periority, but  was  with  all  his  performers  f\imiliar  and 
friendly,  though  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  respect  due  to 
tlie  audience,  and  of  the  proper  interests  of  the  theatre ; 
and  though,  as  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  says,  *'  he  writes 
himself,"  yet  he  was  exempt  from  the  narrow  jealousy  too 
often  prevalent  in  the  literary  character,  and  they  Avho 
aspired  at  dramatic  distinction  were  sure  to  meet  at  his 
theatre  Avith  counsel,  assistance,  and  protection.  A  proof 
of  his  affability  as  a  manager,  was  observable  in  a  kind  of 
theatrical  club,  which  he  introduced  among  his  performers, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  procure  proper  refreshments 
for  them  between  the  acts,  and  to  promote  a  general  spirit 
of  good-fellowship  and  harmony.  The  club  alluded  to 
was  called  the  Property  Club,  being  held  at  the  back  of 
the  stage,  among  the  scenery  and  other  theatrical  matters, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  green-room,  are  termed 
jyroperties.  The  club  commenced  at  the  end  of  the  second 
act  of  the  play,  and  concluded  with  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 
The  chair  was  taken  in  succession,  and  several  gentlemen 
of  acknowledged  merit  in  the  literary  world  were  members 
of  it.     It  had,  moreover,  the  recommendation  of  being 
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attended  by  tlie  female  performers,  who  imparted  a  softer 
charm  to  the  spirit  of  gaiety,  and  prevented  it  fr5m 
deviating  into  execs.?. 

In  private  life  Colman  was  social  and  intelligent,  expert 
in  the  playful  contentions  of  wit  and  humour,  and  per- 
fectly ready  at  what  is  termed  repartee ;  and  when  sur- 
rounded by  men  of  acknowledged  pleasantry,  in  the 
general  skirmish  of  raillery,  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
spirited  retort  ;  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in 
this  kind  of  amicable  warfare  he  has  been  fairly  foiled 
Avith  his  own  weapons  by  Theodore  Hook,  the  most  rapid 
wit  and  humorist  of  the  ao-e. 

The  life  of  Colman,  though  subject  to  some  vicissitudes, 
can  never  be  said  to  have  made  him  acquainted  with 
want,  though  frequently  compelling  him  to  struggle 
through  fluctuations  of  fortune,  the  unavoidable  results  of 
his  own  indiscretion  and  the  ruinous  vanity  of  apino- 
the  style  and  expenses  of  many  associates  far  above  him 
in  rank  and  fortune.  The  keenest  censure,  however, 
must  admit  that  this  fault,  unjustifiable  as  it  was,  arose 
out  of  an  ambition  to  emulate  the  gentlemanly  character ; 
and  when  the  disadvantage  of  his  birth  and  the  reckless 
inadvertencies  of  his  early  life  are  taken  into  the  scale, 
even  censure  must  be  silent,  and  nothing  beyond  the 
honest  plea  of  liberality  be  heard  in  his  requiem.  80  far 
the  labour  of  a  biographer  would  be  found  easy  and  rapid 
enough;  but  the  ghost  of  George  Colman,  autocratically 
nicknamed  "  the  Younger,"  could  he  "  revisit  the  glimpses 
of  the  moon,"  would  scarcely  thank  the  man  who  passed 
over  his  name  with  notice  so  slight  and  favourable:  his 
object  through  life  was  distinction  and  notoriety  -,  and  he 
certainly  was  not  nice  at  any  period  of  it  how  that  fame 
was  acquired. 

For   the  reputation  of  a  wit,   Colman   laboured   with 
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unwearied  assiduity,  and  alike  sacrificed  a  friend  or  pro- 
voked an  enemy  by  his  efforts  to  obtain  it.  Notwithstanding 
this  undignified  ambition,  with  high  spirits,  a  natural  vein 
of  humour,  and  a  command  of  language  which  embraced  a 
happy  knack  of  playing  upon  words  with  that  ludicrous 
association  of  things  apparently  opposed  to  each  other 
which  has  been  one  of  the  definitions  of  wit,  but  which  is 
iu  fact  the  very  essence  of  a  pun,  and  which  the  French 
call  a  calembourg,  or  in  better  words  a  jeu  de  mots,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  JEU  d'esprit;  with  such  qualifications 
for  an  agreeable  companion,  with  the  perfect  manners  and 
habits  of  a  gentleman,  with  an  excellent  memory  and  the 
all  but  self-acquired  knowledge  of  classical  and  modern 
languages,  it  can  be  no  Avonder  that  his  society  was  sought, 
his  talents  appreciated,  and  his  fame  extended. 

Although  Colman  was  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
character  of  a  punster  than  that  of  a  wit,  he  was  more 
than  either  that  of  a  humorist  ;  he  said  thousands  of 
good  things  which  would  entirely  lose  their  poignancy  by 
repetition,  since  the  inimitable  chuckle  of  his  voice,  and 
the  remarkable  expression  of  his  countenance,  would  be 
wanting.  The  intelligent  roll  of  his  large  and  almost 
glaring  eyes,  with  the  concurrent  expression  of  his  hand- 
some face,  were  ever  the  unerring  avant-couriers  of  his 
forthcoming  joke  ;  and  if  anything  curtailed  the  mirth  he 
had  provoked,  it  was  the  almost  interminable  laughter 
with  which  he  honoured  his  own  effusion. 

His  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Arnold,  thus  speaks  of  Colman's 
relations  with  Sheridan  : — 

"  It  must  be  reluctantly  admitted  that  no  man  was  ever 
more  tainted  by  jealousy  as  an  author  and  a  wit  (the  late 
celebrated,  and  justly  celebrated,  author  of  the  '  West 
Indian'  perhaps  alone  excepted)  than  Colman.  I  never 
heard  him  speak  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Sheridan  with- 
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out  some  debasing  alloy;  lie  undervalued  him  as  a  wit, 
and  somewhat  more  than  hinted  that  he  thought  himself 
more  than  a  match  for  him  in  convivial  society.  By  way 
of  salvo,  indeed,  he  lauded  him  to  the  skies  as  an  orator ; 
but  even  as  such,  I  once  heard  him  conclude  his  eulo- 
gium  by  adding,  '  but  tliat  is  not  a  gift,  but  an  acquire- 
ment ;  any  man  of  sound  sense  and  ordinary  information, 
with  good  nerves,  may  make  an  orator  by  practice  and 
preparation  ,'  still,  if  honest  truth  is  to  be  spoken,  the  wit 
of  Sheridan  was  a  razor,  compared  to  which  our  friend 
Colman's  was  a  bludgeon.  I  have  been  many  times  in 
copipany  with  both,  when  Sheridan  was  silent,  and  not 
easily  dr^Avn  out ;  on  which  occasions  Colman  would 
gnarl  and  fret  and  talk  at  him  as  if  to  rouse  and  provoke 
him  to  the  combat ;  but  this  was  in  Sheridan's  later  days, 
when  suffering  under  bodily  as  well  as  mental  ailment. 
He  once  said,  when  Colman  made  a  successful  hit,  *  I  hate 
a  pun,  but  Colman  sometimes  almost  reconciles  me  to  tlie 
infliction.'  " 

When  Colman  received  the  appointment  of  Examiner  of 
Plays  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  he  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised his  office  with  a  rigour  and  severity  which  one  would 
hardly  have  expected  from  the  licence  and  freedom  of  his 
own  writings.  The  Examiner  who  preceded  him  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Larpent,  understood  to  be  a 
rigid  Methodist,  and  certainly  a  rigid  censor  of  the  dramas 
submitted  to  his  perusal.  But  Mr.  Larpent's  objections 
never  extended  beyond  any  dangerous  sentences  which 
appeared  to  meddle  in  politics  in  his  dangerous  times,  or 
with  sentiments  which  were  calculated  to  subvert  mora- 
lity, glaringly  to  shock  decency,  or,  above  all,  to  bring 
religion  of  any  description  into  contempt.  But,  generally 
speaking,  the  good  taste  or  the  precautionary  judgment  of 
modern  managers  has  left  little  occasion  for  such  critical 
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censorship.  Colman  therefore,  in  order  to  be  distingue^ 
was  driven  to  close  quarters  ;  where  nothing  blasphemous, 
immoral,  or  political  was  to  be  discovered  he  marked  his 
critical  acumen  by  disavowing  a  lover's  right  to  call  his 
mistress  '  an  angel ;'  an  angel,  he  said,  was  a  character  in 
Scripture,  and  not  to  be  profaned  on  the  stage  by  being 
applied  to  a  woman.  He  would  not  license  an  address  to 
the  Deity  in  any  shape  whatever.  "  Oh,  Providence  !"  he 
said,  was  an  address  to  the  Providence  of  God,  and  ought 
not  to  be  allowed.  The  name  of  heaven  or  hell  he  uniformly 
expunged.  On  one  occasion  he  observed,  "  The  j'^hrase 
*■  Oh,  Heaven  !'  '  Ye  Heavens,'  occurs  seven  times  in  tliis 
piece — omit  them." 

A  *'  damn"  was  a  pill  he  could  never  swallow,  which  may 
in  part  account  for  the  volubility  with  which  that  and  other 
such  unmeaning  expletives  flowed  almost  perpetnally  from 
his  mouth.  On  one  occasion  he  expunged  the  exclama- 
tion of  "  Oh,  lud !"  He  said  it  meant,  "  Oh  !  Lord,"  which 
was  inadmissible.  On  another,  where  a  dandy  had  to  say 
while  addressing  the  chambermaid,  "  Demme  my  dear,"  he 
observed,  "  Demme  means  damn  me — omit  it  ;•'  but  puerili- 
ties of  this  sort,  annoying  enough  to  author,  manager,  and 
actor,  were  too  numerous  to  be  quoted  or  remembered. 

In  1827,  some  years  after  he  had  ceased  to  write  for 
the  stage,  Colman  commenced  to  write  some  autobiogra- 
phical recollections  of  the  earlier  portions  of  his  life,  which 
were  published  in  1830,  under  the  title  of  '*  Random 
Eecords."*  Of  these  vohuues  we  have  made  large  use  in 
compiling  the  present  memoir.  They  contain  also  several 
humorous  ballads  and  tales  in  verse,  which  we  have  in- 


*  "Random  Records,"  by  George  Colm.in  the  Younger.  In 
Two  Volumes.  London:  Colburn  and  Bentley,  1830,  He  retained  some 
of  his  eccentricities  of  spelling  in  tliis  work. 
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eluded  ill  our  collection.  In  concluding  his  "  Random 
Records,"  Colman  held  out  some  hope  that  he  might  favour 
the  world  with  a  continuation  of  his  autobiography,  deal- 
inc;  with  the  events  of  his  later  life. 

"  Further  materials,"  he  says, ''  are  not  wanting  to  me  for 
a  continuance  of  my  autobiography,  materials  which  may 
promise  perhaps  to  be  more  acceptable  to  modern  readers 
than  these  which  I  here  put  forth ;  since  (from  my  pro- 
gressive mingling  -with  the  world)  they  will  approach 
nearer  to  the  present  times. 

"  If  then  the  specimens  of  scribbling  which  I  now  pub- 
lish should  not  prove  altogether  unentertaining  to  the 
million,  I  j^ropose  to  follow  them  up,  in  due  time,  with 
further  records." 

This  promise,  however,  ho  was  prevented  from  falfilling 
by  the  ill  health  under  which  he  suiFered  more  and  more 
from  1830  do-\\Ti  to  the  close  of  his  life.  The  following 
very  interesting  account  of  his  later  years  is  derived  from 
his  medical  attendant  \^ — 

''  It  was  early  in  February,  1830,  that  my  attendance 
on  Mr.  Colman  commenced.  He  had  for  many  years  been 
suffering  from  gout,  and  on  this  occasion  I  was  apprehen- 
sive that  there  were  evidences  of  some  organic  disease  ;  he 
also  was  annoyed  with  a  painful  affection  of  the  bladder, 
which  in  the  strongest  constitutions  and  most  firm  and 
philosophic  minds  generally  produces  nervous  irritation  to 
a  distressing  degree.  Each  attack  increased  his  inability 
to  take  exercise,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  impose 
restrictions  on  his  ordinary  arrangements,  and  advise  an 
avoidance  as  much  as  possible  of  social  excitement. 

"In  November,  1832,  he  was  the  subject  of  a  very 
severe  attack,   accompanied  with  alarming   symptoms  of 


*  Dr.  H.  S.  Chlnnock. 
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internal  mischief,  so  as  to  require  bleeding  and  other 
active  measures.  This  iUness  continued  three  months ; 
fortunately  he  ralhed,  and  his  health  for  some  time  sub- 
sequently was  manifestly  improving. 

"This  improvement,  however,  was  only  temporary. 
Some  months  after  the  old  enemy  visited  him,  and  my 
former  fears  of  the  existence  of  organic  disease  of  the  liver 
and  other  parts  returned  ;  and  to  avoid  the  excitement 
attending  his  permanent  residence  in  town,  and  to  gain 
the  advantage  of  country  air,  he  removed  to  Greenford, 
the  residence  of  my  late  friend  Mr.  Henry  Harris.  The 
result  of  this  proceeding  wms  more  beneficial  than  my  most 
sanouine  expectations  had  induced  me  to  anticipate. 
Nevertheless,  my  visits  were  necessary,  and  although  the 
improvement  was  so  evident,  I  could  not  but  apprehend 
on  many  occasions,  when  I  was  with  him,  after  a  three 
months'  residence  at  Greenford,  that  it  was  in  a  great 
measure  depending  on  the  mental  quiet  and  perfect  do- 
mestic happiness  he  enjoyed  under  Mr.  Harris's  roof. 

"There  were  evident  symptoms  of  decay  of  constitu- 
tional power,  although  his  nervous  energy  was  as  stringent 
as  ever.  He  remained  at  Greenford,  with  occasional  visits 
to  Brompton,  till  August,  1836,  when  it  was  necessary,  in 
consequence  of  increasing  infirmities,  that  I  should  see  him 
very  much  oftener  than  I  possibly  could  at  such  a  distance. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  liis  old  residence,  it  was  too  i^lain 
to  my  mind  that  we  were  to  lose  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  this  country ;  the  painful  malady  I  have  referred 
to  was  lamentably  increasing  both  in  virulence  and  degree, 
and  notwithstanding  we  had  theadvc'intage  of  the  unceasing 
attention,  kindness,  and  skill  of  Dr.  Chambers,  in  addition 
to  whatever  assistance  I  could  render  him,  he  ceased  to 
exist  on  the  17th  October,  1836. 

"  It  has  never  fallen  to  mv  lot  to  Avitness  '  in  the  hour 
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of  death'  so  mucli  serenity  of  mind,  such  perfect  philo- 
sopliy,  or  resignation  more  complete.  Up  to  wltliin  one 
hour  of  his  decease,  he  was  perfectly  sensible  of  his 
danger,  and  bore  excruciating  pain  with  the  utmost  for- 
titude. Towards  the  very  latter  part  of  his  life,  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  have  medical  assistance  more 
frequently  than  my  engagements  would  allow,  and  my  then 
assistant  (who  was  equally  zealous  in  matters  of  religion  as 
shilfid  in  his  profession)  was  with  him  during  the  night, 
and  occasibnally  in  the  day.  About  four  days  prior  to 
his  decease,  on   my  morning  visit,  Colman's  first  remark 

was,  '  Don't  let  Mr.  come  here  any  more  ;  be  with  me 

yourself  as  much  as  possible.'  I  naturally  inquired  the 
reason,  as  he  had  hitherto  given  so  much  satisfaction. 
With  the  greatest  calmness,  he  told  me  that  he  Avas  and 
had  been  for  some  time  conscious  of  his  danger,  that  he 
had  prepared  himself  for  whatever  might  occur,  that  ho 
had  made  his  peace  with  the  Almighty,  and  however  he 
might  suffer,  I  should  observe  he  would  not  shrink  from 
the  decrees  of  Providence,  but  that  he  had  no  notion  of 
being  lectured  on  matters  of  religion  by  others  than  divines  ; 
that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  previous  night  my 
assistant  had  been  endeavouring  to  make  him  a  convert  to 
his  peculiar  views,  accompanied  by  some  terrible  descrip- 
tions attending  his  non-acceptation  of  his  religious  tenets, 

and  Mr. was  only  quieted  by  Colman  stating  that  I  had 

sent  him  as  a  medical  man,  and  that  which  he  required 
was  relief  to  his  body,  not  to  his  soul.  When  he  wanted 
a  physician  he  would  send  for  one ;  when  he  had  occasion 
for  a  divine,  he  would  request  the  attendance  of  a  clergyman 
of  his  own  creed. 

"  On  a  consequent  examination  of  my  assistant,  I  found 
that  he,  like  many  members  of  other  religious  communities, 
imagined  that  a  person  connected  with  dramatic  pursuits 
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must  inevitably  require  spiritual  consolation,  and  ventured 

in  this  instance  to  overstep  liis  professional  duty.    Mr. 

replied  that  he,  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  pointed  out  to 
my  poor  patient  his  immediate  danger,  and  afterwards 
represented  the  immense  imjoortance  of  attending  to  the 
Avelfare  of  his  soul.  His  remarks,  he  stated,  were  borne 
Vv'ith  much  patience,  and  at  length  terminated  in  the  manner 
I  have  related. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  although  the  disease  of  Colman 
was  of  a  most  painful  and  irritating  nature,  yet  his  mind 
and  temper  were  seldom  disturbed ;  it  appeared  often  to 
me  that  in  the  same  ratio  he  lost  physical  power  and 
suffered  bodily  pain,  there  was  increased  cerebral  energy, 
intellectual  activity,  and  wit  of  the  most  genuine  character. 
His  late  friend.  General  Phipps,  has  repeatedly  said  to  me, 
after  the  most  anxious  inquiries  as  to  Mr.  Colman's  pro- 
bable recovery,  when  I  have  foreboded  evil,  'I  never 
enjoyed  his  society  more  3  he  is  more  witty  and  intellectual 
than  ever.' 

"  This  quiescence  ought  not  entirely  to  be  referred  to  the 
superiority  of  my  patient's  mind,  or  the  control  he  exer- 
cised over  his  feelings,  or  to  physical  organization.  The 
perfect  domestic  haj)piness  he  enjoyed,  the  constant  in\a- 
riable  attention  of  jMrs.  Colman,  the  affectionate  character 
of  her  disposition,  her  anxious  solicitude,  combined  with 
the  most  perfect  judgment,  have  not  only  been  observed  by 
me,  but  also  as  constantly  mentioned  by  him  as  one  main, 
even  the  principal  source  of  his  comfort.  iK^ever  could  he 
bear  her  Irom  his  si2;ht. 

"  Colman,  as  we  all  know,  had  been  for  a  vast  number 
of  years  accustomed  to  the  most  j^l^^sing  and  exciting 
society,  but  he  alwaj'S  said  to  me,  '  There  is  nothing  so 
delightful  in  life  as  domestic  happiness  and  comfort.'  This 
sentiment  was  also  often  repeated  at  Greenford,  whore  he 
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had  not  only  tlie  comfort  resulting  from  :^Irs.  Colman's 
society,  but  the  affectionate  anxieties  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Harris.  No  man  Avas  more  grateful  for  kindness  shown 
to  him,  or  more  highly  appreciated  any  interest  evinced 

by  his  friends. 

"  His  funeral  was  private.  He  was  buried  in  the  vaults 
under  Kensington  church,  by  the  side  of  his  father ;  his 
old  friends  General  Lewis,  Mr.  Harris,  myself,  and  one  or 
two  others  only  attending." 


The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Dramas  written  hj 
George  Colman  the  Younger. 

Two  to  One ^7^4 

Turk  and  No  Turk 1785 

Inkle  and  Yarico 17S7 

Ways  and  Means ^V^S 

Battle  of  Hexham 17S9 

Surrender  of  Calais ^791 

Mountaineers ^793 

New  Hay  at  the  Old  Market     .     .     .     •  17  95 

Iron  Chest ^79^ 

Heir-at-Law ^797 

Blue  Beard ^79^ 

Blue  Devils .     .  179^ 

Teudal  Times ^799 


-r>        •  ...        ISOO 

Ptcview 

Boor  Gentleman 1^°° 

John  Bull ^^°" 

Love  Laughs  at  j      ^^^^-^^^  ^i^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^f     y 

Locksmiths       ,-    ^Yrthur  Grilhnhoofe    (  ' 
X.  Y.  Z.  )  > 

Africans  ....  ^^09 

Law  of  Java '^22 
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Of  a  man  of  Avit  and  a  man  of  the  world  like  George 
Colman  the  Younger,  it  may  justly  be  said  that  the  repu- 
tation is  twofold.  One  part  of  it,  the  brilliant  repartee 
and  sparkling  conversation,  almost  perishes  with  him.  The 
few  hons  mots,  j^reserved  by  chance  out  of  so  many  thou- 
sands, fall  flat  and  seem  irrelevant  without  the  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  that  produced  them.  The  other 
and  more  enduring  part  of  his  reputation  consists  in  the 
dramas  and  poems  and  prose  narrative,  Avhich  he  skilfully 
and  unflaggingly  elaborated  over  a  period  of  half  a  cen- 
tury. It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  cost  him  no 
pains ;  for  if  easy  writing  has  been  described  as  "  d — d 
hard  reading,"  the  reverse  is  also  probably  true,  and  easy 
readino;  is  "  d — d  hard  v/riting." 

Colman,  though  he  can  hardly  be  considered  a  volu- 
minous, was  certainly  an  industrious,  writer.  The  wild 
oats  of  his  youth  once  sown,  from  1782  on  to  1822,  few 
years  elapsed  in  which  he  failed  to  enchant  the  public 
with  some  fresh  and  brilliant  production  of  his  pen. 
Some  twenty-five  plays,  three  (or  rather  four)  volumes  of 
tales  in  verse,  a  preface  to  a  friend's  novel,*  and  two 
volumes  of  autobiography,  are  what  remain  to  us  as  the 
result. 

Of  the  plays  we  have  already  spoken  separately  at  some 
length.  AVithcut  any  deep  insight  into  the  profounder 
side  of  life,  they  skim  lightly  and  gracefully  the  surface 
of  contemporary  character  and  manners.  The  dialogue 
is  incisive,  interesting,  and  witty,  the  incidents  for  the 
most  part  humorous,  and  the  plot  well  sustained.  There 
are  few  in  which  probability  is  violated,  either  by  the  un- 
likelihood of  the  events,  or  by  attributing  to  the  persons 
of  the  drama  propensities  too  lofty  or  too  mean.    In  nearly 


Like  Master  like  Man,"  by  John  Palmer. 
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all  there  is  an  intininte  stage  knowlcclgc,  Tlicy  are  cer- 
tainly not  free  from  the  coarseness  of  morals  and  man- 
ners and  the  freedom  and  licence  of  diction  -wliicli 
characterized  the  days  of  the  llegcncy ;  if  they  -were, 
they  would  be  no  fair  reflex  of  the  life  of  the  time.  Some 
of  them  in  which  these  blemishes  are  least  apparent,  such 
as  "  The  Ileir-at-Law,"  still  keep  their  place  on  the  stage. 
Many  of  them  are  interspersed  Avith  admirable  songs  and 
ballads,  which  the  reader  will  find  collected  here  for  the 
first  time. 

But  in  the  changes  of  manners  and  times,  and  the 
transitions  of  dramatic  taste,  it  is  not  probable  that 
George  Colman  will  preserve,  as  a  writer  of  plays,  any- 
thing but  a  classic  fame.  His  dramas  will  remain  indis- 
pensable to  any  collection  pretending  to  completeness ; 
but  they  will  stand  on  the  shelves,  praised  but  unread 
by  the  many,  and  read  and  admired  only  by  the  few. 

The  writings  by  which  George  Colman's  name  will  go 
down  to  posterity  are  his  inimitable  Tales  in  Verse.  We 
could  have  been  well  content  to  lose  half  his  dramas  for 
another  small  volume  of  these.  They  are  unfortunately 
as  few  as  they  are  inimitable  and  unique.  The  stamp  of 
popularity  has  so  long  been  fixed  upon  some  of  them  that 
it  seems  almost  impertinent  to  praise  them.  Where  is 
the  schoolboy  who  has  not  committed  to  memory  "  The 
Newcastle  Apothecary" — reprinted  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent volumes  of  selections  ?  and  where  is  the  grown 
man  who  has  not  split  his  sides  over  "  The  Elder 
Brother  ?"  The  humour  is  so  broad  and  large,  so  whole- 
some and  genuine,  that  you  must  laugh  in  spite  of  your- 
self. Then  "  The  Two  Parsons,  or  the  Tale  of  a  Shirt " 
(in  the  "Poetical  Vagaries"),  which  excited  the  indignation 
of  the  Quarterbj  Review^  where  is  there  a  richer  or  droller, 
or  more  ludicrous  situation,  more  drolly  told  ?    It  is  equal 
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to  a  bit  of  "  Tom  Jones,"  but  no  more  intended  virgini- 
husg^ue puer'isque  than  that  admirable  novel  is. 

As  in  the  matchless  '■'■  Contes  de  la  Fontaine,"  much  of  the 
charm  of  Colman's  tales  lies  not  so  much  in  the  story 
itself  as  in  the  telling  of  it.  As  an  instance  of  this  let  the 
reader  refer  to  the  two  versified  letters  in  the  poem  of 
"  London  Eurality  (Eccentricities  for  Edinburgh),"  and 
then  read  the  genuine  and  original  letters  "which  inspired 
them.  It  will  immediately  be  seen  that  all  the  real 
humour  has  been  infused  into  them  by  the  happy  touches 
of  Colman : — 

"  Mrs.  Pitts'  compliments  to  Miss  Cozens ;  she  was  in 
hopes  to  have  found  her  at  home  by  this  time,  as  she 
wisjies  to  speak  to  her  about  a  little  bad  workmanship  in 
her  house  since  she  went  away,  by  a  board  or  something 
put  upon  it,  in  what  her  maid  calls  her  larder,  which,  by 
being  ill-done,  the  nails  come  almost  through  Mrs.  Pitts' 
passage,  and  there  being  no  partition  wall,  only  thin  paper, 
between  the  houses,  which  is  very  dangerous,  and  she  is 
very  sorry  to  find  it  being  so  unsafe,  and  she  hopes  her 
maids  are  very  careful,  for  we  are  both  in  danger,  espe- 
cially from  her  frequent  large  washes,  which  never  were 
so  before,  though  there  has  been  four  different  families  in 
that  house  since  Mrs.  Pitts  has  been  at  W.,  and  none 
of  them  had  such  washes  Avith  all  their  great  things,  only 
their  smalls,  which  Mrs.  Pitts  has ;  it  not  only  is  dan- 
gerous, but  extremely  disfiguring  to  the  place,  and  might 
be  taken  for  a  washerwoman's  place,  rather  than  any- 
bcdy's-else,  and  almost  wonders  Miss  C.  can  like  it  her- 
self, only  she  is  seldom  if  ever  at  home,  she  does  not  find 
it  so  disagreeable,  especially  -when  the  things  hang  out  on 
both  sides;  and  she  must  excuse  my  mentioning  her 
donkey  frightened  her  very  much  one  day  as  the  gate  was 
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opened,  and  she  went  there  to  throw  some  rubbish,  and 
dropt  her  scissors,  which  she  was  some  time  in  looking 
for,  in  the  meantime  she  felt  something  touch  her  face, 
wliich  proved  to  be  this  creature ;  on  looking  up  saw  the 
monster,  she  screamed,  and  her  maids  heard  her. 
"  I  am,  j\Iadam,  your  humble  servant, 

''L.  riTTS." 


To  this  we  have  thefoUou-ing  reply  from  Miss  Cozens: — 

"  :\Iiss  Cozens's  compHments  to  Mrs.  P. ;  is  sorry  the 
partition  wall  should  be  only  thin  paper,  will  put  up  some 
thicker  as  soon  as  she  gets  home.  Miss  C.  is  surprised  to 
find  washing  great  things  should  be  so  very  offensive  and 
so  uncommon  at  W. ;  I  have  always  been  used  to  clean 
sheets  and  table-cloths.  ^Miss  C.  is  shocked  to  find  Mrs. 
Pitts  so  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  my  ass ;  thought  you  had 
seen  it  often  before ;  can't  guess  how  it  came  to  touch  her 
face,  'tis  very  quiet  in  general,  and  was  never  called  a 
monster  till  now ;  but  as  Mrs.  Pitts  had  lost  her  scissors, 
cannot  wonder  she  vras  so  terrified.  ]Miss  C.  will  take 
care  in  future  her  maid  shall  hang  out  all  on  one  side. 
"  I  am.  Madam,  your  humble  servant, 

"M.  Cozens."' 


It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  Colman's  Auto 
biography.  In  this  work  of  his  old  age — interspersed  as  it 
is  Avith  anecdotes  and  sallies  of  humour  full  of  the  old 
fire,  he  begins  to  display  somewhat  of  the  garrulousness  of 
senility.  The  book  is  far  too  rambling  and  bulky  to  be 
reprinted  entire,  but  vre  have  given  all  the  best  passages 
in  consecutive  order,  and  arranged  under  headings  at  the 
end  of  the  present  volume. 
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Colman  associated  with  nearly  all  the  first  literary  and 
dramatic  characters  of  his  time,  at  least  Avith  such  of  them 
as  frequented  London  society.  It  is  natural  therefore 
that  we  should  find  in  their  writings  many  allusions  and 
references  to  him,  and  not  a  few  records  of  his  hons 
mots.  Some  of  these  we  have  collected  at  the  end  of  the 
book. 

Colman  was  among  the  early  associates  of  Theodore 
Hook,  and  of  the  first  evening  spent  in  the  society  of  that 
distinguished  wit,  the  former  used  to  give  an  amusing 
anecdote.  They  had  been  sitting  together  for  some  hours, 
and  their  potations  the  while  had  probably  not  been  con- 
fined to  that  agreeable  beverage 

"  Wliicli  cheers  but  not  inebriates  ;" 

and  to  which,  by  the  way.  Hook  ''entertained  the  pro- 
foundest  objection,"  when  the  great  dramatist,  fixing 
his  eyes  upon  his  young  companion,  and  ever  and  anon 
taking  a  sip  from  his  glass,  as  he  regarded  him,  began  to 
mutter,  "  Very  odd,  very  strange  indeed !  wonderful 
precocity  of  genius !  astonishing  diligence  and  assiduity  ! 
You  must  be  a  very  extraordinary  young  man.  Why, 
sir,"  he  continued,  raising  his  voice,  "you  can  hardly 
yet  have  reached  your  twenty-first  birthday." 

"I  have  just  passed  it,"  said  the  other,  ^^  vingt-un 
overdrawn." 

"  Ah  !  very  good,"  replied  old  Colman,  "  but,  sir,  pray 
tell  me  how  the  d — 1  did  you  contrive  to  find  time  to 
write  that  terrible  long  Roman  history  ?" 

In  the  journals  of  Thomas  Moore,  a  perfect  repertory  of 
literary  information,  there  are  two  or  three  incidental 
references  to  Colman  of  an  interesting  character: — 

"  George  Colman  at  the  Beefsteak  Club  lately,  quite 
drunk,  making  extraordinary   noises   while    INIorris   was 
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singing,  which  disconcerted  the  latter  (who,  strange  to  say, 
is  a  very  grave,  steady  person)  considerably. 
"September,  i8i8."' 

'•  In  the  evening  read  Cohnan's  little  comedy  of  '  Ways 
and  Means,'  Some  comical  things  in  it :  '  Curse  Cnpid, 
he  has  not  a  halfpenny  to  buy  him  breeches.'  *  Ahvays 
threatening  to  break  my  neck  :  one  would  think  we  ser- 
vants had  a  neck  to  spare,  like  the  Swan  in  Lad' Lane.' 
"October,  iSiS." 

''  The  skeleton  of  '  The  Forty  Thieves'  was  Sheridan's  : 
then  Ward  filled  it  up,  and  afterwards   George   Colman 

got  loo/.  for  an  infusion  of  jokes,  &c.  into  it." 

G.  B,  B. 

London,  November,  1S71. 
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PREFACE 

TO    "  INIY    NIGHTGOWN    AND    SLIPPERS." 

Courteous  Eeadeil — If  after  having  purchased  ''  ^ly 
Nightgown  and  Slippers"  you  hold  them  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  all  too  dear,  you  have  only  to  journey  to 
the  fountain  Castalius,  in  Boeotia,  at  the  very  bottom  of 
j\Iount  Parnassus  (where  such  mere  bijoux  as  these  are 
manufactured),  and  I  will  return  you  the  money.  Pro- 
vided at  the  same  time,  that  you  there  do  return  to  me 
my  goods  clean  and  imcut. 

Let  me,  how^ever,  give  you  a  brief  account  of  these 
trifles. 

"  The  ^laid  of  the  :Moor,"  "  The  Newcastle  Apothe- 
cary," and  "  Lodgings  for  Single  Gentlemen,"  are  slipshod 
tales,  written  for  an  entertainment  which  I  proposed  to 
offer  to  the  public  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  during 
Lent,  and  tw^o  of  them  were  intended  to  be  sjwkeii  (read 
them  therefore  with  a  view  to  recitation),  and  the  third 
to  be  sung,  as  light  matter,  calculated  to  relieve  the 
gravity  of  a  didactic  performance. 

The  whole  performance  (for  reasons  unnecessary  to 
mention  here)  was  relinquished  ;  but  as  it  is  my  custom  to 
avoid  the  accumulation  of  my  own  papers  in  my  bureau,  I 
hold  it  more  advisable  to  print  my  three  stories  (light  as 
they  are)  than  to  burn  them. 

I  have  put  them  into  a  kind  of  crambo-vehicle  to  make 
them  connect,  and  if  "  The  jMaid  of  the  Moor"  acts  as  an 
antidote,  with  one  boarding-school  miss,  to  the  poison  so 
plentifully  distributed  in  the  shape  of  novels,  romances, 
legendary  tales,  &c.,  I  may  say,  with  philosophers,  that 
the  most  insignificant  things  are  of  some  utility.      Vale  ! 

George  Coljian  the  Younger. 

riccadilly,  March  2 1st,  1797. 

F 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

PREFIXED    TO    "  EROAD    GRINS." 

My  booksellers  informed  me  lately  that  several  in- 
quiries liad  been  made  for  "  My  Nightgown  and  Slippers ;" 
but  that  every  copy  had  been  sold  :  they  had  been  out  of 
print  these  two  years.  "  Then  publish  them  again,"  said  I, 
boldly  (I  print  at  my  own  risk),  and  with  an  air  of 
triumph.  Messrs.  Cadell  and  Davies  advised  me  to  make 
additions.  "  The  work  is  really  too  short,"  said  JSIessrs. 
Cadell  and  Davies.  "  I  wish,  gentlemen,"  returned  I,  "  my 
readers  were  of  your  opinion."  ''I  protest,  sir,"  said  they 
(and  they  asserted  it  both  together  with  great  emphasis), 
'■'-  you  have  but  three  tales."  I  told  them  carelessly  it  was 
enough  for  the  greatest  hashaw  among  modern  poets,  and 
wished  them  a  good  morning.  When  a  man,  as  Sterne 
observes,  "  can  extricate  himself  with  an  equivoque,  in  such 
an  unequal  match"  (and  two  booksellers  to  one  poet  are 
tremendous  odds)  "he  is  not  ill  off;"  but  reflecting  a  little 
as  I  went  home,  I  began  to  think  my  pun  was  a  vile  one, 
and  did  not  assist  me  one  jot  in  my  argument :  and  now 
I  have  put  it  upon  paper  it  appears  viler  still ;  it  is  exe- 
crable. So  without  much  further  reasoning,  I  sat  down  to 
rhyming ;  rhyming,  as  the  reader  will  see,  in  open  de- 
fiance of  all  reason,  except  the  reasons  of  Messrs.  Cadell 
and  Davies. 

Thus  you  have  "  My  Nightgown  and  Slippers,"  with 
additions,  converted  into  ''  Broad  Grins  ;"  and  'tis  well  if 
they  may  not  end  in  ivkle  yawns  at  last.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  gentle  revievrers,  do  not  ungratefully  attempt  to 
break  my  sleep  (you  will  find  it  labour  lost),  because  I 
have  contributed  to  yours. 

George  Colman  the  Younger. 
May,  lSo2. 


MY 
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TOM,  Dick,  and  Will  were  little  kuown  to  fame — 
No  matter ; 
But  to  the  alehouse  oftentimes  they  came, 
To  chatter. 

It  was  the  custom  of  these  three 
To  sit  up  late  ; 
And  o'er  the  embers  of  the  alehouse  fire, 
When  steadier  customers  retire, 
The  choice  triumviri^  d'ye  see  ? 

Held  a  debate. 
Held  a  debate  ?     On  politics  no  doubt. 
Not  so—they  cared  not  who  was  in. 
No,  not  a  pin — 
Nor  who  was  out. 

All  their  discourse  on  modern  poets  ran, 
For  in  the  Muses  was  their  sole  delight ; 

They  talked  of  such,  and  such,  and  such  a  man, 
Of  those  who  could  and  those  wlio  could  not  write. 

It  cost  them  very  little  pains 

To  count  the  modern  poets  who  had  bruins. 
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'Twas  a  small  difficulty — 'twasn't  anyj 

They  were  so  few  ; 
But  to  cast  up  the  scores  of  men 
Who  wield  a  stump  they  call  a  pen, 
Lord  !  they  had  much  to  do — 

There  were  so  many ! 

Buoy'd  on  a  sea  of  fancy  Genius  rises, 
And  like  the  rare  leviathan  surprises  ; 
But  the  small  fry  of  scribblers !  tiny  souls  ! 
They  wriggle  through  the  mud  in  shoals. 

It  would  have  raised  a  smile  to  see  the  faces 
They  made,  and  the  ridiculous  grimaces. 

At  many  an  author,  as  they  overhauled  him. 
They  gave  no  quarter  to  a  calf, 
Blown  up  with  puff  and  paragra|)h  ; 

But  if  they  found  him  bad,  they  mauled  him. 

On  modern  dramatists  they  fell. 
Pounce,  vi  ct  armis — tooth  and  nail — pell  mell ; 
They  called  them  carpenters  and  smugglers ; 
Filching  their  incidents  from  ancient  hoards, 
And  knocking  them  together  like  deal  boards, 

And  jugglers; 
Who  all  the  town's  attention  fix, 
By  making — plays  ?     No,  sir  ;   by  making  tricTcs. 

The  versifiers — Heaven  defend  us  ! 

They  played  the  very  devil  with  their  rhymes ; 

They  hoped  Apollo  a  new  set  jkvould  send  us  ; 

And  then,  invidiously  enough, 

Placed  moodish  verse,  which  they  called  stuff, 
Against  the  writings  of  the  elder  times. 
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To  say  the  truth,  a  modern  versifier 

Chipped  check  by  jowl 
"Witli  Pope,  "with  Dryden,  and  with  Prior, 

Would  look  daiinied  scurvily,  upon  my  soul ! 

For  novels,  should  their  critic  hints  succeed, 

The  Misses  might  fare  better,  when  they  took  'em  ; 

But  it  would  fare  extremely  i!l  indeed 
With  gentle  Messrs.  Lane  and  Ilookham. 

"  A  novel  now,"  says  Will,  "  is  nothing  more 
Than  an  old  castle  and  a  creaking  door, 

A  distant  hovel. 
Clanking  of  chains,  a  gallery,  a  light. 
Old  armour,  and  a  phantom  all  in  white, 

And  there's  a  novel ! 

"  Scourge  me  such  catch-penny  inditers 

Out  of  the  land,"  quoth  Will,  rousing  in  passion, 

"  And  fie  upon  the  readers  of  such  writers, 
Who  bring  rhem  into  fashion  !" 

Will  rose  in  declamation.     *'  'Tis  the  bane," 
Says  he,  "  of  youth  ;   'tis  the  perdition  ; 
It  fi  Us  a  giddy  female  brain 

With  vice,  romance,  lust,  terror,  pain, 
With  superstition. 

"  Were  I  pastor  in  a  boarding-school, 

I'd  quash  such  books  in  toto  ;  if  I  couldn't, 

Let  me  but  catch  one  Miss  that  broke  my  rule, 
I'd  flog  her  soundly  ;  damme  if  I  wouldn't." 

William,  'tis  plain,  was  getting  in  a  rage ; 

But,  Thomas  dryly  said,  for  he  was  cool, 
"  I  think  no  gentleman  would  mend  the  age 

By  flogging  ladies  at  a  boarding-school." 
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Dick  knocked  the  aslies  from  his  pipe, 
And  said,  "Friend  Will, 

You  give  the  novels  a  fair  wipe ; 
But  still 

While  you,  my  friend,  with  passion  run  'em  down, 

They're  in  the  hands  of  all  the  town. 

''  The  reason's  j)lain,"  proceeded  Dick, 

"  And  simply  thus, 
Taste,  over-glutted,  grows  depraved  and  sick, 

And  needs  a  stimulus. 

*'  Time  was  (when  honest  Fielding  writ) 
Tales  full  of  nature,  character,  and  wit 

Were  reckoned  most  delicious  boiled  and  roast ; 
But  stomachs  are  so  cloyed  with  novel-feeding, 
Folks  get  a  vitiated  taste  in  reading, 

And  want  that  strong  provocative,  a  ghost. 

Or,  to  come  nearer, 

And  put  the  case  a  little  clearer ; 
Minds,  just  like  bodies,  suffer  enervation 

By  too  much  use  ; 
And  sink  into  a  state  of  relaxation, 

With  long  abuse. 

"Now  a  romance,  with  reading  debauchees, 
Eouses  their  torpid  powers  when  nature  fails ; 
And  all  their  legendary  tales 

Are,  to  a  worn-out  mind,  cantharides. 

'  But  how  to  cure  the  evil  ?  you  will  say  : 
My  recij^e  is,  laughing  it  away. 

"  Lay  bare  the  weak  farrago  of  those  men 
Who  fabricate  such  visionary  schemes. 
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As  if  the  nightmare  rode  upon  their  pen, 

And  troubled  all  their  ink  with  hideous  dreams. 


'^  For  instance,  when  a  solemn  ghost  stalks  in. 

And  through  a  mystic  tale  is  busy, 
Strip  me  the  gentleman  into  his  skin — 
What  is  he  ? 

"  Truly,  ridiculous  enough, 

Mere  trash :  and  very  childish  stufF. 

*•  Draw  but  a  ghost  or  fiend  of  loiu  degree., 
And  all  the  bubble's  broken.     Let  us  see.' 


THE   MAID    OF   THE    MOOR;    OR,  THE 
WATER    FIENDS. 

ON  a  wild  moor,  all  brown  and  bleak. 
Where  broods  the  heath-frequenting  gi-ouse. 
There  stood  a  tenement  antique, 

Lord  Hoppergollop's  country  house. 

Here  silence  reigned  with  lips  of  glue. 
And  undisturbed  maintained  her  law  ; 

Save  when  the  owl  cried  ^-  whoo !  whoo  !  whoo !"' 
Or  the  hoarse  crow  croaked  "  caw  I  caw !  caw  !" 

Neglected  mansion ! — for  'tis  said. 

Whene'er  the  snow  came  feathering  down, 

Four  barbed  steeds — from  the  Bull's  Head — 
Carried  thy  master  up  to  town. 

Weak  Hoppergollop  !     Lords  may  moan, 

"\"STio  stake  in  London  their  estate 
On  two  small  rattling  bits  of  bone, 

On  little  figure  or  on  great. 
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Swift  whirl  tlie  wheels — he's  gone.     A  rose 
Kemains  behind,  Avhose  virgin  look 

Unseen  must  blush  in  wintry  snows, 

Sweet,  beauteous  blossom  ! — 'twas  the  cook  I 

A  bolder  far  than  my  w^eak  note, 

Maid  of  the  Moor  !  thy  charms  demand. 

Eels  might  be  proud  to  lose  their  coat 
If  skinned  by  Molly  Dumpling's  hand. 

Long  had  the  fair  one  sat  alone, 

Had  none  remained  save  only  she  ; — ■ 

She  by  herself  had  been,  if  one 
Had  not  been  left  for  company. 

'Twas  a  tall  youth,  whose  cheek's  clear  hue 
Was  tinged  with  health  and  manly  toil : 

Cabbage  he  soAved,  and  when  it  grew, 
He  always  cut  it  off,  to  boil. 

Oft  would  he  cry,  "  Delve,  delve  the  hole  !" 
And  prune  the  tree,  and  trim  the  root ; 

And  stick  the  wig  upon  the  pole, 

To  scare  the  sparrows  from  the  fruit. 

A  small  mute  favourite  by  day 

Followed  his  step ;   where'er  he  wheels 

His  barrow  round  the  garden  gay 
A  bobtail  cur  was  at  his  heels. 

Ah,  man  !  the  brute  creation  see ! 

Thy  constancy  oft  needs  the  spur ; 
"While  lessons  of  fidelity 

Are  found  in  ever}^  bobtail  cur. 
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Hard  toiled  the  youth,  so  fresh  and  strong, 
While  Bobtail  in  his  face  vronld  look, 

And  marked  his  master  troll  the  song — 
"  Sweet  Molly  Dumpling !  oh,  thou  cook  T 

For  thus  he  sung,  while  Cupid  smiled, 

Pleased  that  the  gardener  owned  his  dart, 

Which  pruned  his  passions,  running  wild. 
And  grafted  true-love  on  his  heart. 

IMaid  of  the  Moor  !  his  love  return  ! 

True  love  ne'er  tints  the  cheek  with  shame  ; 
When  gardeners' hearts  like  hot-beds  burn, 

A  cook  may  surely  feed  the  flame. 

Ah  i  not  averse  from  love  was  she, 

Though  pure  as  Heaven's  snowy  fiake. 

Both  loved  ;  and  though  a  gardener  he, 
He  knew  not  what  it  was  to  rake. 

Cold  blows  the  blast ;  the  night's  obscure  ; 

The  mansion's  crazy  wainscots  crack  ; — 
No  star  appeared,  and  all  the  moor  — 

Like  every  other  ]Moor — was  black. 

Alone,  pale,  trembling,  near  the  fire, 
The  lovely  Molly  Dumpling  sat ; 

Much  did  she  fear,  and  much  admire 
What  Thomas  Gardener  could  be  at. 

Listening,  her  hand  supports  her  chin  ; 

But  ah !  no  foot  is  heard  to  stir. 
He  comes  not  from  the  garden  in, 

Nor  he  nor  little  bobtail  cur. 
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They  cannot  come,  sweet  maid !  to  thee ; 

Flesh,  both  of  ciir  and  man,  is  grass ; 
And  what's  impossible  can't  be, 

And  never,  never  comes  to  pass. 

She  paces  through  the  hall  antique 
To  call  her  Thomas  from  his  toil ; 

Opes  the  huge  door  ;  the  hinges  creak — 
Because  the  hinges  wanted  oil. 

Thrice  on  the  threshold  of  the  hall 

She  "  Thomas !"  cried,  with  many  a  sob ; 

And  thrice  on  Bobtail  did  she  call. 

Exclaiming,  sweetly,  "  Bob!  Bob  !  Bob!" 

Vain  maid  !  a  gardener's  corpse,  'tis  said, 
In  answers  can  but  ill  succeed ; 

And  dogs  that  hear  when  they  are  dead 
Are  very  cunning  dogs  indeed ! 

Back  through  the  hall  she  bent  her  way : 

All,  all  was  solitude  around  ! 
The  candle  shed  a  feeble  ray. 

Though  a  large  mould  of  four  to  the  pound. 

Full  closely  to  the  fire  she  drew, 
Adown  her  cheek  a  salt  tear  stole ; 

When  lo  !  a  coffin  out  there  flew, 
And  in  her  apron  burnt  a  hole ! 

Spiders  their  busy  death-w^atch  ticked, 
A  certain  sign  that  fate  will  frown  ; 

The  clumsy  kitchen-clock  too  clicked, 
A  certain  sign  it  was  not  down. 
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More  strong  and  strong  her  terrors  rose, 

Her  shadow  did  the  maid  appal ; 
She  trembled  at  her  lovely  nose, 

It  look'd  so  long  against  the  wall. 

Up  to  her  chamber,  damp  and  cold, 

She  climbed  Lord  Hoppergollop's  stair, 

Three  stories  high,  long,  didl,  and  old, 
As  great  lords'  stories  often  are. 

All  nature  now  appeared  to  pause. 

And  "o'er' the  one  half  world  seemed  dead." 

No  "  curtained  sleep"  had  she— because 
She  had  no  curtains  to  her  bed. 

Listening  she  lay.     With  iron  din 

The  clock  struck  twelve;  the  door  flew  wide ; 

When  Thomas  grimly  glided  in. 
With  little  Bobtail  by  his  side. 

Tall,  like  the  poplar,  was  his  size  ; 

Green,  green  his  waistcoat  was,  as  lec-ks ; 
Red,  red  as  beetroot,  were  his  eyes ; 

Pale,  pale  as  turnips,  were  his  cheeks. 

Soon  as  the  spectre  she  espied. 

The  fear-struck  damsel  faintly  said, 

"  -Wniat  would  my  Thomas  ?"'     He  replied, 
"  Oh,  Molly  Dimipling,  I  am  dead  ! 

"  All  in  the  flower  of  youth  I  fell. 

Cut  off  with  health's  full  blossom  crowned ; 

I  was  not  ill — but  in  a  well 

T  tumbled  backwards  and  was  drowned. 
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''Four  fathom  dcGp  thy  love  doth  lie, 
His  faithful  dog  his  fate  doth  share;— ^- 

We're  Fiends ! — this  is  not  he  and  I 
We  are  not  liere^  for  v.^e  are  tliere. 

•'Yes,  two  foul  Water-Fiends  are  we. 

Maid  of  the  Moor,  attend  us  now  ! 
Thy  hour's  at  hand  ;   we  come  for  thee !" 

The  little  Ficnd-cur  said  "Bow  wow  !" 

"  To  wind  her  in  her  cold,  cold  grave, 
A  Holland  sheet  a  maiden  likes: 

A  sheet  of  water  thou  shalt  have — 

Such  sheets  there  are  in  Holland  dykes." 

The  Fiends  ajiproach  ;  the  Maid  did  shriidc  ; 

Swift  through  the  night's  foul  air  they  spin 
They  took  her  to  the  green  well's  brink. 

And  with  a  souse  they  plumped  her  in. 

So  true  the  fliir,  so  true  the  youth. 
Maids  to  this  day  their  story  tell ; 

And  hence  the  proverb  rose,  that  truth 
Lies  in  the  bottom  of  a  well. 


Dick  ended  :     Tom  and  Will  approved  his  strains. 

And  thought  his  legend  made  as  good  a  figure 
As  naturalizing  a  dull  German's  brains. 

Which  beget  issues  in  the  Heliconian  stews, 
Upon  a  profligate  Until  Muse, 
In  all  the  gloomy  impotence  of  vigour,* 


*  Half  our  modern  legends  are  either  boiTOwed  or  transla'cd  from 
tliC  German. 
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"  'Twas  now  tlie  A'cry  witching  time  of  night, 
When  iirosers  yawn."     Discussion  grew  dilfuse : 
Argument's  carte  and  tierce  were  lost  outright ; 
And  they  fyuglit  loose. 

Says  Will,  quite  carelessly,  *'  The  other  day. 
As  I  was  lying  on  my  back 
In  bed, 
I  took  a  fancy  in  my  head  : 
Some  writings  aren't  so  difficult  as  people  say — 
They  are  a  hnack.^'' 

"What  writings?  whose  ?"  says  Tom,  raking  the  cinders. 
"  ^lany,"  cried  Will.     "  For  instance,  Peter  Pindar's." 
"  What !    call  you   his    a  knack  ?" — "  Yes ;  mind   his 

measure  : 
In  that  lies  half  the  j;oz';?i  that  gives  us  pleasure." 
"  Pooh  !   'tisn't  that,"  Dick  cried  : 

"  That  has  been  tried 

Over  and  over.     Bless  your  souls  ! 
'Tis  seen  in  Crazy  Tales,  and  twenty  things  beside ; 

His  measure  is  as  old  as  poles." 

"  Granted,"  cries  Will;  "I  know  I'm  speaking  treason  : 

For  Peter 
With  many  a  joke  and  queer  conceit   doth  season 

His  metre  : 
"  And  this  I'll  say  of  Peter,  to  his  face, 

As  'twas  time  past  of  Vanbrugh  writ — 
Peter  has  often  w\anted  grace, 
But  he  has  never  wanted  v:it. 

"  Yet  I  will  tell  you  a  plain  tale, 

And  see  how  far  quaint  measure  will  prevail.'* 
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THE  NEWCASTLE  APOTHECARY. 

A  MAN  in  many  a  country  town  we  know, 
Professes  openly  with  Death  to  v/restle ; 
Entering  the  field  against  the  grimly  foe, 
Armed  with  a  mortar  and  a  pestle. 

Yet  some  affirm  no  enemies  they  are ; 
But  meet  just  like  prize-fighters  in  a  fair, 
Who  first  shake  hands  before  they  box. 
Then  give  each  other  plaguy  knocks, 
With  all  the  love  and  kindness  of  a  brother ; 
So  (many  a  suffering  patient  saith), 
Though  the  apothecary  fights  with  Death, 
Still  they're  sworn  friends  to  one  another. 

A  member  of  this  -ffisculapian  line 
Lived  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
No  man  could  better  gild  a  pill. 

Or  make  a  bill. 
Or  mix  a  draught,  or  bleed,  or  blister, 
Or  draw  a  tooth  out  of  your  head. 
Or  chatter  scandal  by  your  bed, 

Or  give  a  clyster. 

Of  occupations  these  were  quantum  siiff.^ 
Yet  still  he  thought  the  list  not  long  enough ; 

And  therefore  midwifery  he  chose  to  pin  to't. 
This  balanced  things  :  for  if  he  hurled 
A  few  score  mortals  from  the  world. 

He  made  amends  by  bringing  others  into't. 

His  fame  full  six  miles  round  the  country  ran  ; 

In  short,  in  reputation  he  was  solus : 
All  the  old  vv'omen  called  him  "  a  fine  man  !" 

His  name  was  Bolus. 
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Benjamin  Bolus  though  in  trade ^ 

(Which  oftentimes  will  genius  fetter) 

Read  works  of  fancy,  it  is  said, 
And  cultivated  the  Belles  Lettres. 

And  why  should  this  be  thought  so  odd  ? 

Can't  men  have  taste  who  cure  a  phthisic  ? 
Of  poetry  though  patron-god, 

Apollo  patronizes  physic. 

Bolus  loved  verse,  and  took  so  much  delight  in't, 
That  his  prescriptions  he  resolved  to  write  in't. 

No  opportunity  he  e'er  let  pass 

Of  writing  the  directions  on  his  labels. 

In  dapper  couplets,  like  Gay''s  Fables^ 
Or  rather  like  the  lines  in  Hudihras. 

Apothecary's  verse !  and  where's  the  treason  ? 

'Tis  simply  honest  dealing — not  a  crime. 
When  patients  swallow  physic  without  reason. 

It  is  but  fair  to  give  a  little  rhyme. 


He  had  a  patient  lying  at  death's  door, 

Some  three  miles  from  the  town — it  midit  be  four 


•J 
To  whom  one  evenini^  Bolus  sent  an  article 


i^     -UV/iClO     OC1J.U    CVi-l    CVi  l(lV/i.C« 


In  pharmacy  that's  called  cathartical ; 

And  on  the  label  of  this  stuff 

He  wrote  this  verse ; 
Which,  one  would  think,  was  clear  enough, 

And  terse  :-« 

"  When  talcen^ 

To  he  well  shaken.''^ 
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Next  morning  early  Bolus  rose, 
And  to  the  patient's  house  he  goes, 

Upon  his  pad, 
Who  a  vile  trick  of  stumbling  had  : 

It  was  indeed  a  very  sorry  hack ; 

But  that's  of  course  ; 

For  what's  expected  from  a  horse 
With  an  apothecary  on  his  back  ? 
Bolus  arrived,  and  gave  a  doubtful  tap, 
Between  a  single  and  a  double  rap. 

Knocks  of  this  kind 
Are  given  by  gentlemen  who  teach  to  dance ; 

By  fiddlers  and  by  opera  singers  : 
One  loud,  and  then  a  little  one  behind, 
As  if  the  knocker  fell  by  chance 

Out  of  their  fingers. 

The  servant  lets  him  in  with  dismal  face, 
Long  as  a  courtier's  out  of  place, 

Portending  some  disaster ; 
John's  countenance  as  rueful  looked,  and  grim, 
As  if  the  apothecary  had  physic'd  him. 

And  not  his  master. 

"  Well,  how"s  the  patient  ?"'  Bolus  said. 

John  shook  his  head. 
"  Indeed  !   hum  !  ha  !   that's  very  odd  ! 
He  took  the  draught  ?"     John  gave  a  nod. 
"Well,  how?  What  then  ?   Sp:ak  out,  you  dunce  !" 
"  Why  then,"  says  John,  '•  we  sliooh  him  once." 
"  Shook  him  !  how  ?"  Bolus  stammered  out. 

"  Wc  jolted  hini  about." 
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"  Zounds!  shake  a  patient,  man  ?  A  shake  wont  do." 
"  No,  sir,  and  so  we  gave  him  twoT 

''  Two  shakes !  od's  curse  ! 

'Twould  make  the  patient  worse." 
"  It  did  so,  sir!   and  so  a  third  we  tried." 
"  Well,  and  what  then?"  "Then,  sir,  my  master  died." 


Ere  Will  had  done  'twas  waxing  wondrous  late. 
And  reeling  bucks  the  street  began  to  scour. 

While  guardian  watchmen,  with  a  tottering  gait. 
Cried  everything  quite  clear  except  the  hour. 

"  Another  pot,"  says  Tom,  ''  and  then 

A  song ;   and  so  good  night,  good  gentlemen  ! 

"  I've  lyrics,  such  as  hon  vivants  indite. 

In  which  your  bibbers  of  champagne  delight. 

The  poetaster,  bawling  them  in  clubs. 

Obtains  a  miserably  noted  name ; 
And  every  noisy  bacchanalian  dubs 

The  singing- writer  with  a  bastard  fame." 

LODGINGS   FOR   SINGLE   GENTLEMEN. 

WHO  has  e'er  been  in  London,  that  overgrown  place, 
Has  seen  "Lodgings  to  Let"  stare  him  full  in  the 
face; 

Some  are  good  and  let  dearly ;  while  some,  'tis  well  known. 
Are  so  dear  and  so  bad,  they  are  best  let  alone. 

Derry  down. 

Will  Waddle,  whose  temper  was  studious  and  lonely, 
Hired  lodgings  that  took  Single  Gentlemen  only ; 

G 
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But  Will  was  so  fat  lie  appeared  like  a  ton, 
Or  like  two  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one. 

He  entered  his  rooms,  and  to  bed  lie  retreated, 
But  all  the  night  long  he  felt  fevered  and  heated. 
And  though  heavy  to  weigh  as  a  score  of  fat  sheep, 
He  was  not  by  any  means  heavy  to  sleep. 

Next  night  'twas  the  same,  and  the  next,  and  the  next; 
He  perspired  like  an  ox,  he  was  nervous  and  vexed ; 
Week  passed  after  week,  till  by  weekly  succession, 
His  weakly  condition  was  past  all  expression. 

In  six  months  his  acquaintance  began  much  to  doubt  him. 
For  his  skin,  "  like  a  lady's  loose  gown,"  hung  about  him  ; 
He  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  cried  like  a  ninny, 
"  I  have  lost  many  pounds;  make  me  well,  there's  a  guinea." 

The  doctor  looked  wise  ;  "  A  slow  fever,"  he  said ; 
Prescribed  sudorifics  and  going  to  bed. 
"  Sudorifics  in  bed,"  exclaimed  Will,  "are  humbugs; 
I've  enough  of  them  there  without  paying  for  drugs." 

Will  kicked  out  the  doctor;  but  when  ill  indeed, 
E'en  dismissing  the  doctor  don't  always  succeed  ; 
So  calling  his  host,  he  said,  "  Sir,  do  you  know 
I'm  the  fat  Single  Gentleman  six  months  aa;o  ? 

"Look'ee,  landlord,  I  think,"  argued  Will,  with  a  grin, 
'■'•  That  with  honest  intentions  you  first  tooh  me  in; 
But  from  the  first  night,  and  to  say  it  I'm  bold, 
I  have  been  so  damned  hot,  that  I'm  sure  I  caught  cold." 

Quoth  the  landlord,  ''  Till  dow  I  ne'er  had  a  dispute; 
I've  let  lodgings  ten  years  ;  I'm  a  baker  to  boot. 
In  airing  your  sheets,  sir,  my  wife  is  no  sloven. 
And  your  bed  is  immediately — over  my  oven." 
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'•  The  oven  !"  says  Will.  Says  the  host,  "  Why  this  pas- 
sion ? 

In  that  excellent  bed  died  three  people  of  fashion  ! 

Why  so  crusty,  good  sir  ?"  "  Zounds  !"  cries  Will  in 
a  taking, 

"  Who  wouldn't  be  crusty  with  half  a  year's  baking  ?" 

Will  paid  for  his  rooms.     Cried  the  host,  with  a  sneer, 
"  Well,  I  see  you've  been  going  away  half  a  year," 
"Friend,  we  can't  well  agree,  yet  no  quarrel,"  Will  said, 
*"  But  I'd  rather  not  iierisli  while  you  make  your  bread.'' -^ 


*  "  For  one  man  may  die  where  another  makes  bread,"  1797. 
t  This  is  the  conclusion  of  all  that  was  originally  printed  under  the 
title  of  "My  Nightgown  and  Slippers." 
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THE   KNIGHT   AND    THE   FRIAR. 

PART    THE    FIRST. 

IN  our  Fifth  Harry's  reign,  wheu  'twas  the  fashion 
To  thump  the  French,  poor  creatures  !  to  excess ; 
Though  Britons  now-a-days  show  more  compassion. 
And  thump  them  certainly  a  great  deal  less ; 

In  Harry's  reign,  when  flushed  Lancastrian  roses 
Of  York's  pale  blossoms  had  usurped  the  right  ;* 

As  wine  drives  nature  out  of  drunkards'  noses, 
Till  red  triumphantly  eclipses  white ; 

In  Harry's  reign — but  let  me  to  my  song, 

Or  good  King  Harry's  reign  may  seem  too  long. 

Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  a  gallant  knight. 

When  this  King  Harry  Avent  to  war  in  France, 
Girded  a  sword  about  his  middle  ; 
Resolving  very  lustily  to  fight. 

And  teach  the  Frenchmen  how  to  dance 
Without  a  fiddle. 


**' Roses  were  not  emblems  of  faction,"  cries  the  critic,  "till  the 
reign  of  Henry  YL"  Pooh  !  this  is  a  figure,  not  an  anachronism. 
Suppose,  Mr.  Critic,  you  and  all  your  descendants  should  be  hanged, 
although  your  father  died  in  his  bed.  Why  then  posterity,  when 
talking  of  your  father,  may  allude  io  t\\Q  family  gallows,  which  his 
issue  shall  have  rendered  notoriously  symbolical  of  his  house. 
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And  wondrous  bold  Sir  Thomas  proved  in  battle, 
Performing  prodigies  with  spear  and  shield ; 

His  valour,  like  a  murrain  among  cattle, 
Was  reckoned  very  fatal  in  the  field. 

Yet  though  Sir  Thomas  had  an  iron  fist, 

He  Avas  at  heart  a  mild  philanthropist. 

Much  did  he  grieve,  when  making  Frenchmen  die. 

To  any  inconvenience  to  put  'em ; 
"  It  quite  distressed  his  feelings,"  he  would  cry, 

"That   he   must   cut    their    throats" — and    then    he 
cut  'em. 

Thus,  during  many  a  campaign. 

He  cut  and  grieved  and  cut  and  came  again ; 

Pitying  and  killing ; 
Lamenting  sorely  for  men's  souls, 
While  pretty  little  eyelet  holes 

Clean  through  their  bodies  he  kept  drilling ; 

Till  palling  on  his  laurels,  grown  so  thick 
(As  boys  pull  blackberries  till  they  are  sick). 

Homeward  he  bent  his  course  to  wreathe  'em  ; 
And  in  his  castle,  near  fair  Norwich  town, 
Glutted  Avith  glory  he  sat  doAvn, 

In  perfect  solitude  beneath  'em. 

Now  sitting  under  laurels,  heroes  say. 
Gives  grace  and  dignity,  and  so  it  may. 

When  men  have  done  campaigning ; 
But  certainly  these  gentlemen  must  own. 
That  sitting  under  laurels  quite  alone, 

Is  much  more  dignified  than  entertaining. 
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Pious  .^neas,  who  in  his  narration 

Of  his  own  prowess  felt  so  great  a  charm 

(For  though  he  feigned  great  grief  in  the  relation, 
He  made  the  story  longer  than  your  arm*) — 

Pious  ^neas  no  more  pleasure  knew 

Than  did  our  knight,  who  could  be  pious  too — 
In  telling  his  exploits  and  martial  brawls ; 

But  pious  Thomas  had  no  Dido  near  him, 

No  queen,  king,  lord,  nor  commoner  to  hear  him. 

So  he  was  forced  to  tell  them  to  the  walls ; 

And  to  his  castle  walls,  in  solemn  guise, 

The  knight  fall  often  did  soliloquize. 

For  "  walls  have  ears,"  Sir  Thomas  had  been  told ; 

Yet  thought  the  tedious  hours  would   seem   much 
shorter 
If  now  and  then  a  tale  he  could  unfold 

To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  atone  and  mortar. 

At  length  his  old  castellum  grew  so  dull. 

That  legions  of  blue  devils  seized  the  knight ; 

Megrim  invested  his  belaurelled  skull ; 
Spleen  laid  embargoes  on  his  appetite ; 


*  "Qais  talia  fando 
Temperet  a  lachrjmis  ?" 

says  ^neas,  by  way  of  proem  ;  yet  for  a  hero  tolerably  "used  to  the 
melting  mood,"  he  talks  oa  this  occasion  much  more  than  he  cries  ; 
and  though  he  begins  with  a  wooden  horse,  and  gives  a  general  account 
of  the  burning  of  Troy,  still  the  quorum  pars  magna  fid  is  evidently 
the  great  inducement  to  his  chattering  ;  accordingly,  he  keeps  up 
Queen  Dido  to  a  scandalous  late  hour  after  supper,  for  the  good  folks 
of  Carthage,  to  tell  her  an  egotistical  story  that  occupies  two  whole 
books  of  the  "  ^aeid."  Oh,  these  heroes  !  I  once  knew  a  worthy 
general— but  I  wont  tell  that  story. 
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Till  throngli  the  daytime  lie  was  haunted  wholly 
By  all  the  imps  of  "  loathed  Melancholy  l" 

Heaven  keep  her  and  her  imps  for  ever  from  us ! 
And  Incubus,*  whene'er  he  went  to  bed, 
Sat  on  his  stomach  like  a  lump  of  lead, 

Making  unseemly  faces  at  Sir  Thomas. 

Plagues  such  as  these  might  make  a  parson  swear ; 

Sir  Thomas  being  but  a  layman, 
Swore  very  roundly  a  la  militaire^ 

Or  rather  (from  vexation)  like  a  drayman ; 
Damning  his  walls  out  of  all  line  and  level ; 

Sinking  his  drawbridges  and  moats ; 
Wishing  that  he  were  cutting  throats, 

And  they  were  at  the  devil. 

'•  What's  to  be  done,"  Sir  Thomas  said  one  day, 
"  To  drive  ennui  away  ? 
How  is  this  evil  to  be  parried  ? 
What  can  remind  me  of  my  former  life  ? 
Those  happy  days  I  spent  in  noise  an  I  strife !" 
The  last  words  struck  him.     "  Zounds  !"  says  he,  "  a 
wife!" 
And  so  he  married. 


*  Far  be  it  from  me  to  offer  a  pedantic  affront  to  the  gentlemen  who 
peruse  me  by  explaining  the  word  incubus,  which  Pliny  and  others 
more  learnedly  call  Ephialtes  ;  I  modestly  state  it  to  mean  the  oiight- 
mare  for  the  information  of  the  ladies.  The  chief  symptom  by  which 
this  affliction  is  vulgarly  known  is  a  heavy  pressure  upon  the  stomach 
when  l)-ing  in  a  supine  posture  in  bed.  It  would  terrify  some  of  my 
fair  readers,  who  never  experienced  this  characteristic  of  the  Incubus, 
were  I  to  dwell  on  its  effects  ;  and  it  would  irritate  others  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  labouring  under  its  sensations. 
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Muse  !  regulate  your  pace  ; 
Kestrain  awhile  your  frisking  and  your  giggling! 

Here  is  a  stately  lady  in  the  case ; 
■\Ye  mustn't  now  be  fidgetting  and  niggling. 

O  god  of  love  !  urchin  of  spite  and  play  ! 

Deserter  oft  from  saffron  Hymen's  quarters ; 
His  torch  bedimming  as  thou  runn'st  away, 

Till  half  his  votaries  become  his  martyrs. 

Sly,  wandering  god  !  whose  frolic  arrows  pass 
Through  hearts  of  potentates  and  prentice-boys  ; 

Who  mark'st  with  milkmaids'  forms  the  tell-tale  grass, 
And  mak'st  the  fruitful  prude  repent  her  joys! 

Drop  me  one  feather  from  thy  wanton  wdng, 
Yoimg  god  of  dimples !  in  thy  roguish  flight ; 

And  let  thy  poet  catch  it  now,  to  sing 

The  beauty  of  the  dame  ^vho  w^on  the  knight ! 

Her  beauty  ! — but  Sir  Thomas's  own  sonnet 
Beats  all  that  I  can  say  upon  it. 


SIR  THOMAS  ERPINGHAIM'S  SONNET=^  ON 
HIS  LADY. 

I. 

SUCH  star-lile  lustre  lights  her  eyes^ 
They  must  have  darted  from  a  sphei^e, 
Our  duller  system  to  surprise, 
Outshining  all  the  planets  here; 


*  An  old  gentlewoman,  a  great  admirer  of  the  black  letter  (as 
many  old  gentlewomen  are),  presented  the  author  of  these  tales  with 
the  original  MS.  of  this  sonnet,  advising  the  publication  oi  a.  fac-simile 
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And  having  wandered  from  their  wonted  place, 
Fix  in  the  wondrous  heaven  of  her /ace. 

II. 

The  modest  rose  whose  blushes  speak 

The  ardent  kisses  of  the  sun, 
Offering  a  tribute  to  her  cheek, 

Droops  to  perceive  its  tint  outdone ; 
Then  withering  with  envy  and  despair, 

Dies  on  her  lips  and  leaves  its  fragrance  there. 


of  the  knight's  handwriting.  It  is  painful  after  this  to  advance  that 
the  sonnet,  so  far  from  being  genuine,  is  one  of  the  clumsiest  literary 
forgeries  that  the  present  times  have  witnessed.  It  appears  in  this 
authentic  story  that  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  was  married  in  the  reigu 
of  Henry  V. ;  and  it  is  evidently  intended  that  moderns  should  believe 
he  writ  these  love  verses  almost  immediately  after  his  marriage,  not 
only  from  the  ardour  with  which  he  celebrates  the  beauty  of  his  wife, 
but  from  the  circumstance  of  a  man  writing  any  love  verses  upon  his 
wife  at  all ;  but  the  style  and  language  of  the  lines  are  most 
glaringly  inconsistent  with  their  pretended  date.  The  fact  is,  we  have 
here  foisted  upon  us  a  close  imitation  of  Cowley  {vide  the  "Mistress"), 
who  was  not  horn  till  the  year  1618,  two  centuries  after  the  era  iu 
question.  Chaucer  died  a.d.  1400,  and  Henry  V.  (who  was  king  only 
nine  years,  five  months,  and  eleven  days)  began  his  reign  scarcely 
thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  that  poet.  Sir  Thomas  then  must  at 
least  have  written  in  the  obsolete  phraseology  of  Chaucer,  and  pro- 
bably would  have  imitated  him,  as  did  Lydgate,  Occleve,  and  others — 
nay,  Harding,  Skelton,  &c.,  who  were  fifty  or  sixty  years  subsequent 
to  Chaucer,  were  not  so  modern  in  their  language  as  their  celebrated 
predecessor.  Having  in  few  words  pi-oved  (it  is  presumed)  this  sonnet 
to  be  spurious,  an  apology  may  be  thought  necessary  for  not  saying  a 
great  deal  more  ;  but  this  herculean  task  is  left  in  deference  to  the 
disputants  on  "  Vonigern,"  who  will  doubtless  engage  in  it  as  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  and  once  more  lay  the  world  under  very 
heavy  obligations,  with  various  pamphlets  in  folio  upon  the  subject ; 
and  surely  too  many  acknowledgments  cannot  be  given  to  men  who  are 
so  indefatigably  generous  in   their  researches,  that  half  the  result  of 
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Einglets  that  on  her  hreast  descend 
Increase  the  beauties  they  invade^ 

Thus  branches  in  luxuriance  bend 
To  grace  the  lovely  hills  they  shade  ; 

And  thus  the  glowing  climate  did  entice 

Tendrils  to  curl,  unpruned,  o'er  Paradise. 


Sir  Thomas  having  closed  his  love-sick  strain, 
Come,  buxom  Muse,  and  let  us  frisk  again  ! 

Close  to  a  chapel  near  the  castle  gates 

Dwelt  certain  stickers  in  the  devil's  skirts, 

Who  with  prodigious  fervour  shave  their  pates, 
And  show  a  most  religious  scorn  for  shirts. 

Their  house's  sole  endoAvment  was  our  knight's ; 

Thither  an  abbot  and  twelve  friars  retreating. 
Conquered,  sage,  pious  men  !   their  aj^petites 

With  that  infallible  specific,  eating. 

'Twould  seem,  since  tenanted  by  holy  friars, 

That  piece  and  harmony  reigned  here  etern-illy ; 

Whoever  told  you  so  were  cursed  liars ; 
The  holy  friars  quarrelled  most  infernally. 


tliera  when  published  causes  even  the  sympathetic  reader  to  labour  as 
much  as  the  writer. 

How  ungratefully  did  Pope  say  : — 

**  There,  dim  in  clouds,  the  poring  scholiasts  mark, 
Wits,  who  like  owls,  see  only  in  the  dark  ; 
A  lumber-house  of  books  in  every  head, 
For  ever  reading,  never  to  be  read  !" — Dunciad. 
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Not  a  day  past 
Without  some  scliism  among  these  heavenly  lodgers; 

But  none  of  then'  dissensions  seemed  to  last 
So  long  as  Friar  John's  and  Friar  Koger's. 

I  have  been  very  accurate  in  my  researches, 

And  find  this  convent  (truce  with  ?t%s  and  Jioifs), 
Kept  in  a  constant  ferment  with  the  rows 

Of  these  two  quarrelsome  fat  sons  of  churches. 

But  when  Sir  Thomas  went  to  his  devotions, 

Proceeding  through  their  cloister  with  his  bride,. 

You  never  could  have  dreamed  of  their  commotions, 
The  stifF-rumped  rascals  looked  so  sanctified. 

And  it  became  the  custom  of  the  knight 

To  go  to  matins  every  day  ; 
He  jogged  his  bride  as  soon  as  it  was  light. 

Crying,  "  My  dear,  'tis  time  for  us  to  pray." 

This  custom  he  established  very  soon 
After  his  honeymoon. 

Wives  of  this  age  might  think  his  zeal  surprising, 
But  much  his  pious  lady  did  it  please 

To  see  her  husband  every  morning  rising, 
And  going  instantly  upon  his  knees. 

Never,  I  ween. 
In  any  person's  recollection 

Was  such  a  couple  seen 
Fcr  genuflection  ! 

Making  as  great  a  drudgery  of  prayer 
As  humble  curates  are  obliged  to  do, 

Whose   labour,   woe    the    while  !     scarce    buys 
them  cassocks : 
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And  every  morning,  Avlietlier  foul  or  fair, 

Sir  Thomas  and  the  dame  were  in  their  pew 
Craw-thumping  upon  hassocks. 

It  could  not  otherwise  befall 
(Sir  Thomas  and  his  wife  this  course  pursuing), 
But  that  the  lady,  affable  to  all, 
Should  greet  the  friars  on  her  way 
To  matins  as  she  met  them  every  day, 
Good  morning ing,  and  how  d^ye  doing? 

Now  nodding  to  this  friar,  now  to  that, 
As  through  the  cloister  she  was  wont  to  trip. 
Stopping  sometimes  to  have  a  little  chat 
On  casual  topics  with  the  holy  brothers; 
So  condescending  was  her  ladyship 

To  Roger,  John,  and  all  the  others. 

All  this  was  natural  enou2;h 

To  any  female  of  urbanity ; 
But  holy  men  are  made  of  as  frail  stuff 

As  all  the  lighter  sons  of  vanity ! 

And  these  her  ladyship's  chaste  condescensions 

In  Friar  John  bred  damnable  desire; 
Heterodox  unclean  intentions ; 

Abominable  in  a  friar  ! 

Whene'er  she  greeted  him  his  gills  grew  red, 
Wliile  she  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  matter  ; 
But  he,  the  beast !    was  casting  sheep'seyes  at  her 
Out  of  his  bullock  head. 

That  coxcombs  were  and  are  I  need  not  2;ive, 

O  7 

Nor  take  the  trouble  now  to  prove ; 
Nor  that  those  dead,  like  many  now  who  live, 
Have  thought  a  lady's  condescension  love. 
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Tins  happened  with  fat  Friar  John ; 
Monastic  coxcomb  !  amorous  and  gummy  ! 
Filled  with  conceit  up  to  his  very  brim  ! 
He  thought  his  guts  a  garbage  doated  on 
By  a  fair  dame  whose  husband  was  to  Idni 
Hyperion  to  a  mummy. 

Burning  with  llames  the  lady  never  knew, 
Hotter  and  heavier  than  toasted  cheese, 

He  sent  her  a  much  warmer  hillet-doux 
Than  Abelard  e'er  writ  to  Eloise. 

But  whether  Friar  John's  fat  shape  and  face, 

Though  pleading  both  together, 
Were  sorry  advocates  in  such  a  case  ; 

Or  whether 
He  marred  his  hopes  by  suffering  his  pen 

With  too  much  fervour  to  display  'em — 
As  very  tender  nurses  now  and  then 

Cuddle  their  children  till  they  overlay  'em — 

'Twas  plain  his  prayer  to  decorate  the  brows 
Of  good  Sir  Thomas  was  so  far  from  granted, 

That  the  dame  went  directly  to  her  spouse 
And  told  him  what  the  filthy  friar  wanted. 

Think,  reader  !   think  !  if  thou  hast  ta'en  for  life 
A  partner  to  thy  bed,  for  worse  or  better. 

Think  what  Sir  Thomas  felt  when  his  chaste  wife 
Brandished  before  his  eyes  the  friar's  letter ! 

He  felt,  sir, — zounds  ! — 
Yes,  zounds,  I  say,  sir — for  it  makes  me  swear — 
More  torture  than  he  suffered  from  the  wounds 
He  got  among  the  French  in  France ; 
Not  that  I  take  upon  me  to  advance 
The  knight  was  ever  Avounded  there. 
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Think  gravely,  sir,  I  pray — fiincy  the  knight — 
('Tis  quite  a  picture) — with  his  heart's  delight ! 
Fancy  you  see  his  virtuous  lady  stand 
Holding  the  friar's  foulness  in  her  hand  ! 

How  should  Sir  Thomas,  sir,  behave  ? 
Why  bounce  and  sputter  surely  like  a  squib  : 

You  would  have  done  the  same,  sir,  if  a  knave, 
A  frowsy  friar,  meddled  with  your  rib. 

His  bosom  almost  burst  with  ire 
Ao;ainst  the  friar ! 

Rage  gave  his  face  an  apoplectic  hue  ; 

His  cheeks  turned  purple  and  his  nose  turned  blue. 

He  swore  with  this  mock  saint  he'd  soon  be  even : 
Ple'd  have  him  flayed  like  Saint  Bartholomew, 

And  now  again  he'd  have  him  stoned  like  Stephen. 

But  ^'  Ira  furor  hrevis  est,'^ 

As  Horace  quaintly  has  expressed. 

Therefore  the  knight,  finding  his  foam  and  froth 

AVork  through  the  bunghole  of  his  mouth  like  beer, 

Pulled  out  the  vent-peg  of  his  wrath 

To  let  the  stream  of  his  revenge  run  clear ; 

Debating  with  himself  what  mode  might  suit  him, 
To  trounce  the  rogue  who  wanted  to  cornute  him. 

First  an  attack  against  his  foe  he  planned. 

Learned  in  the  field  where  late  he  fought  so  felly ; 

That  is,  to  march  up  bravely,  sword  in  hand. 
And  run  the  friar  through  his  holy  bdly 

At  last  his  better  judgment  did  declare— 
Seeing  his  honour  would  as  little  sliiu'? 

H 
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By  sticking  friars  as  by  killing  swine — 
To  circumvent  him  by  a  ruse  de  guerre  ; 
And  as  the  project  ripened  in  his  head, 
Thus  to  his  virtuous  wife  he  said  : 

"  Now  sit  thee  down,  my  lady  bright, 
And  list  thy  lord's  desire  ; 

An  assignation  thou  shalt  write, 
Beshrew  me !  to  the  friar. 

"  Aread  him  at  the  midnight  hour 

In  silent  sort  to  go, 
And  bide  thy  coming  in  the  bower, 

For  there  do  crabsticks  grow. 

"  He  shall  not  tarry  long — for  why  ? 

Wlien  twelve  have  striking  done, 
Then,  by  the  god  of  gardens,*  I 

Will  cudgel  him  till  one  /" 


*  If  the  kniglat  knew  the  aptness  in  its  full  extent  of  his  oath  upon 
this  occasion,  we  must  give  him  more  credit  for  his  reading  than  we 
are  willing  to  allow  to  military  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished  : 
for  observe,  he  vows  to  cudgel  a  man  lurking  to  rob  his  lady  of  her 
virtue  in  a  loiccr  ;  how  appropriately  therefore  does  he  swear  by  the 
"god  of  the  gardens  !"  who  is  represented  with  a  kind  of  cudgel  {falx 
I'tgnea)  in  his  right  hand  ;  and  is  moreover  furnished  with  another 
weapon  of  formidable  dimensions  (Horace  calls  it  palus),  for  the 
express  purpose  of  annoying  robbers. 

* '  Fures  dextra  coercet, 
Obsccenoque  ruber  porrectus  ab  inguine  paUis.^* 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  last  mentioned  attribute  of  this  Deity 
was  stretched  forth  to  promote  pleasure,  in  some  instances,  instead  of 
fear  ;  for  it  was  a  sportive  custom,  in  the  hilarity  of  recent  marriages, 
to  seat  the  bride  upon  his  palus  ;  but  this  circumstance  by  no  means 
disproves  its  efficacy  as  a  dread  to  robbers ;  on  the  contrary,  that 
imi^lement  must  have  been  peculiarly  terrific,  which  could  sustain  the 
v.'eiglit  of  so  many  brides,  without  detriment  to  its  fi.rmness  or  elasticity. 
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The  Lady  wrote  just  what  Sir  Thomas  told  her  ; 

For  it  is  no  less  strange  than  true 

That  Avives  did  once  what  husbands  bid  them  do. 
Lord !  how  this  world  improves  as  we  grow  older  ! 

She  named  the  midnight  hour, 

Telling  the  friar  to  repair 
To  the  sweet  secret  bower ; 

But  not  a  word  of  any  crabsticks  there. 

Thus  have  I  seen  a  liquorish  black  rat 

Lured  by  the  cook  to  sniiF  and  smell  her  bacon ; 

And  when  he's  eager  for  a  bit  of  fat, 

Down  goes  a  trap  upon  him — and  he's  taken. 

A  tiny  page — for  formerly  a  boy 

Was  a  mere  dunce,  who  did  not  understand 
The  doctrines  of  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy — 
Slipped  the  dame's  note  into  the  friar's  hand. 
As  he  was  walking  in  the  cloister. 
And  then  slipped  off — as  silent  as  an  oyster. 

The  friar  read,  the  friar  chuckled  ; 

For  now  the  farce's  unities  were  right : 
Videlicet — the  argument,  a  cuckold  ; 

The  scene,  a  bower ;  time,  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

Blithe  was  fat  John,  and  dreading  no  mishap, 

Stole  at  the  hour  appointed  to  the  trap ; 
But  so  perfumed,  so  musked  for  the  occasion— 
His  tribute  to  the  nose  so  lil?:e  invasion — 

You  would  have  sworn  to  smell  him  'twas  no  rat, 

But  a  dead  putrefied  old  civet  cat. 
H  2 
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He  reached  the  spot,  anticipating  blisses, 
Soft  miirmnrs,  melting  sighs,  and  burning  kisses, 
Trances  of  joy  and  mingling  of  the  souls — 
"When  whack  !  Sir  Thomas  hit  him  on  the  jowls. 

Now  on  his  head  it  came,  now  on  his  flice, 

His  neck  and  shoulders,  arms,  legs,  breast,  and  back- 
In  short,  on  almost  every  place 
We  read  of  in  the  almanack. 

Blows  rattled  on  him  thick  as  hail, 

Making  him  rue  the  day  that  he  was  born. 

Sir  Thomas  plied  his  cudgel  like  a  flail. 

And  thrashed  as  if  he  had  been  thrashing  corn. 

At  length  a  thump  (painful  the  facts,  alas  ! 
Truth  urges  us  historians  to  relate) 
Took  Friar  John  so  smart  athwart  the  pate, 

It  acted  like  a  perfect  couii  cle  grace. 

Whether  it  was  a  random  shot 

Or  aimed  maliciously — though  fome  says  not — 
Certain  his  soul  (the  knight  so  cracked  his  crown) 

Fled  from  his  body  ;  but  which  way  it  went, 
Or  whether  friars'  souls  fly  up  or  down, 

Eemains  a  matter  of  nice  argument. 

Points  so  abstruse  I  dare  not  dwell  upon  ; 
Enough  foi  me  his  body  is  not  gone. 
For  I  have  business  still  in  my  narration 

With  the  fat  carcass  of  this  holy  porpoise  ; 
And  death,  though  sharp  in  his  administration, 
Never  suspended  such  a  habeas  co7yus. 
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PART  THE  SECOND. 

Eeadcr  !  if  you  have  genius  you'll  discovor, 

Do  what  you  will  to  keep  it  cool, 
It  now  and  then  in  spite  of  you  boils  over 
Upon  a  fool. 

Haven't  you  (lucky  man  if  iioC)  been  vexed, 

AVorn,  fretted,  and  perplexed 
By  a  pert,  busy,  would-be-clever  knave, 
A  forward,  empty,  self-sufficient  slave  ? 

And  haven't  you,  all  Christian  patience  gone, 
At  last  put  down  the  puppy  with  your  wit, 

Wliom  it  seemed  (though  you  had  whole  mines  of  it) 
Extravagance  to  spend  a  jest  upon  ? 

And  haven't  you  (I'm  sure  you  have,  my  friend!). 

When  you  have  laid  the  puppy  low. 
All  httle  pique  and  malice  at  an  end. 

Been  sorry  for  the  blow  ? 
And  said  (if  witty  so  would  say  your  bard), 
"  Damn  it  !  I  hit  that  meddling  fool  too  hard." 

Thus  did  the  brave  Sir  Thomas  say. 

Whose  genius  didn't  much  disturb  his  pate ; 

It  rather  in  his  bones  and  muscles  lay. 
Like  many  other  men's  of  good  estate. 

Thus  did  Sir  Thomas  say ;  and  wxll  he  might, 
When  pity  to  resentment  did  succeed ; 

For  certainly  (though  not  with  wit)  the  knight 
Had  hit  the  friar  very  hard  indeed ! 

And  heads,  nineteen  in  twenty,  'tis  confessed, 

Can  feel  a  crabstick  sooner  than  a  jest. 
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There  was  in  the  knight's  family  a  man 

Cast  in  the  roughest  mould  clame  nature  boasts, 

With  shoulders  wider  than  a  dripping-pan, 
And  legs  as  thick  about  the  calves  as  posts. 

All  the  domestics,  viewing  in  this  hulk 
So  large  a  specimen  of  nature's  whims, 

AVith  kitchen  wit,  allusive  to  his  bulk, 
Had  christened  him  the  Duke  of  Limbs. 

Throughout  the  castle  every  whipper-snapper 
Was  canvassing  the  merits  of  this  strapper ; 
Most  of  the  men  voted  his  size  alarming. 
But  all  the  maids  nem.  con.  declared  it  charming ! 

This  wight  possessed  a  quality  most  rare  ; 
I  tremble  when  I  mention  it,  I  swear, 

Lest  pretty  ladies  question  my  veracity  ; 
'Twas  when  he  had  a  secret  in  his  care. 

To  keep  it  with  the  greatest  pertinacity. 

Pour  but  a  secret  in  him,  and  'twould  glue  him 
Like  resin  on  a  well-corked  bottle  snout ; 

Had  twenty  devils  come  with  corkscrews  to  him. 
They  never  could  have  screwed  the  secret  out. 

Now  when  Sir  Thomas  in  the  dark  alone 
Had  killed  a  friar  weighing  twenty  stone. 

Whose  carcass  must  be  hid  before  the  dawn, 
Judging  he  might  as  hopelessly  desire 
To  move  a  convent  as  a  friar. 

He  thought  on  this  man's  secrecy  and  brawn ; 
And  like  a  swallow  o'er  the  lawn  he  skims, 
Up  to  the  cock-loft  of  the  Duke  of  Limbs ; 
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Where  Somniis,  son  of  Nox,  the  humble  copy 
Of  his  own  daughter  Mors,*  had  made  assault 

On  the  Duke's  eyelids,  not  with  juice  of  poppy, 
But  potent  draughts  distilled  from  hops  and  malt. 

Certainly  nothing  operates  much  quicker 

Against  two  persons'  secret  dialogues 
Than  one  of  them  being  asleep  in  liquor, 

Snoring  like  twenty  thousand  hogs. 

Yet  circumstances  pressingly  require 

The  knight  to  tell  his  tale. 

And  to  instruct  his  man  knocked  down  with  ale, 
That  he  (Sir  Thomas)  had  knocked  down  a  friar. 

How  wake  a  man  in  such  a  case  ? 
Sir,  the  best  method — I  have  tried  a  score — 

Is,  when  his  nose  is  playing  thorough  bass, 
To  pull  it  till  you  make  him  roar. 

A  sleeper's  nose  is  made  on  the  same  plan 

As  the  small  wire  'twixt  a  doll's  wooden  thighs ; 

For  pull  the  nose  or  wire,  the  doll  or  man 
Will  open  in  a  minute  both  their  eyes. 

This  mode  Sir  Thomas  took,  and  in  a  trice 
Grasped  with  his  thumb  and  finger,  like  a  vice. 


*  There  is  a  terrible  jumble  in  Somnus's  family.  He  was  the  son 
of  Nox,  by  Erebus  ;  and  Erebus,  according  to  different  accounts,  was 
not  only  Nox's  husband,  but  her  brother,  and  even  her  son  by  Chaos, 
and  Mors  was  daughter  of  Somnus,  by  that  devil  of  a  goddess  Nox,  the 
mother  of  his  father,  and  himself  !  The  heathen  deities  held  our  canoni- 
cal notions  in  utter  contempt ;  and  must  have  laughed  at  the  idea 
(which  surely  nobody  does  now)  of  forbidding  a  man  to  marry  his 
grandmother. 
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That  feature  which  the  human  face  embosses, 
And  pulled  the  Duke  of  Limbs  by  the  proboscis. 

The  man  awoke  and  goggled  on  his  master ; 
He  saw  his  master  goggling  upon  him  ; 
Fresh  from  concluding  on  a  friar's  nob, 
What  coroners  would  call  an  awkward  job. 
He  glared,  all  horror-struck  and  grim, 
Paler  than  Paris  plaster  ! 

His  hair  stuck  up  like  bristles  on  a  pig  ; 

So  Garrick  looked  when  he  performed  Macbeth, 
Who,  ere  he  entered  after  Duncan's  death, 
Rumpled  his  wig. 

The  knight  cried  "  Follow  me !"  with  strange  grimaces ; 

The  man  arose. 
And  began  "  sacrificing  to  the  Graces,"* 

By  putting  on  his  clothes. 

But  he  reversed,  in  making  himself  smart, 

A  Scotchman's  toilet  altogether, 
And  merely  clapped  a  cover  on  that  part 

The  Highlanders  expose  to  wind  and  weather. 

They  reached  the  bower  where  the  friar  lay, 

When  to  his  man 

The  knight  began. 
In  doleful  accents,  thus  to  say  :— - 


*  Yide  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters.  This  noble  author,  by  the  bye, 
has  set  his  dignified  face  against  risibility.  It  would  be  well  for  U3 
poor  devils,  who  call  ourselves  comic  writers,  if  our  efi'orts  were 
always  as  successful  in  raising  a  lawjh^  as  his  lordship's  censure  upon  it. 
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"  Here  a  fat  friar  lies,  killed  with  a  mauling, 
For  coming  in  the  dark  a  catter wauling, 

Whom  I  (oh,  cursed  spite  !)  did  lay  so  !" 
Thus  solemnly  Sir  Thomas  spake  and  sighed, 
To  Avliom  the  Duke  of  Limbs  replied, 

"  Odrabbit!  Sir  Thomas,  you  don't  say  so!" 

Then  taking  the  huge  friar  iier  the  hocks. 

He  whirled  the  ton  of  blubber  three  times  round. 
And  swung  it  on  his  shoidders  from  the  ground. 
With  strength  that  yields  in  any  age  to  no  man's, 
Though  Milo's  ghost  should  rise,  bearing  the  ox 
He  carried  at  the  games  of  the  old  Romans. 

Nay,  I  opine — let  fame  say  what  it  can — 

Of  ancient  vigour  (fame  is  ofc  a  liar). 
That  Milo  was  a  pigmy  to  this  man, 

And  his  fat  ox  quite  skinny  to  the  friar. 

Besides,  I  hold  it  much  in  doubt 

If  Eoman  graziers  (should  the  truth  come  out) 

Were,  like  the  English,  knowing  in  the  matter; 

I  wouldn't  breed  my  beast  iiwre  Romano; 
For  I  suspect  in  fattening  they  were  dull, 
And  when  they  made  an  ox  out  of  a  bull 

They  fed  him  ill,  and  then  he  got  no  fatter 
Than  a  fat  opera  soprano.'^ 

Over  the  moat  (the  di-awbridge  being  down) 
Gallantly  stalked  the  brawny  Duke  of  Limbs, 

Bearing  Johannes,  of  the  shaven  crown. 

Famed,  when  alive,  for  spoiling  maids  and  hymns, 


*  I  am  aware  that  mucli  has  been  said  of  old  relative  to  the  cura 
houni,  and  the  optuma  ton'ce  forma  bovis;  but  for  a  show  of  cattle, 
I  would  back  Smithfield,  or  most  of  our  English  market  towns,  against 
any  forum  boariuni  of  the  Romans. 
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For  mangling  paternosters  and  goose-pies, 
And  telling  sundry  beads  and  sundry  lies. 

Across  a  marsh  he  strode  with  steadier  gait 
Than  Satan  trod  the  Syrtis  at  his  fall, 

And  perched  himself,  with  his  monastic  weight, 
Upon  the  convent  garden's  wall; 

Whence,  on  the  grounds  within  it,  as  he  gazed, 
To  find  a  spot  where  he  might  leave  his  load. 

He  spied  a  house  so  little^  it  seemed  raised 
More  for  man's  visits  than  his  fixed  abode ; 

And  C3nithia  aided  him  to  gaze  his  fill, 

For  now  she  sought  Endymion  on  the  hill. 

Arise,  Tarquinius!  show  thy  lofty  face  !* 
While  I  describe  with  dignity  the  place. 

Snug  in  an  English  garden's  shadiest  spot 

A  structure  stands,  and  welcomes  many  a  l^reeze 

Lonely  and  simple  as  a  ploughman's  cot. 

Where  monarchs  may  unbend  who  wish  for  ease. 

There  sit  philosophers,  and  sitting  read : 
And  to  some  end  apply  the  dullest  pages. 

And  pity  the  barbarians  north  of  Tweed, 

Who  scout  these  fabrics  of  the  southern  sages. 

Sure  for  an  edifice  in  estimation, 
Never  was  any  less  presuming  seen  ! 

It  shrinks  so  modestly  from  observation ! 
And  hides  behind  all  sorts  of  evergreen ; 


*  Tarquinius  Superbus,  tlie  last  king  of  Rome  ;  he  was  a  haughty 
monarch;  and  built  the  Cloaca  maxima. 
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Like  a  coy  maid,  designed  for  filthy  man, 
Peeping  at  liis  approach  behind  her  fan. 

luto  this  place,  unnoticed  by  beholders. 

The  Duke  of  Limbs  most  circumspectly  stole, 

And  shot  the  friar  ofE  his  shoulders, 

Just  like  a  sack  of  round  Newcastle  coal. 

Not  taking  any  pains, 

Nor  caring  in  the  least 
How  he  deposited  the  friar's  remains, 

No  more  than  if  a  friar  were  a  beast. 

No  funeral  of  which  you  ever  heard 

Was  marked  with  ceremonies  half  so  slight ; 

For  John  was  left,  not  like  the  dead  interred, 
But  like  the  living,  sitting  bolt  upright! 

Has  no  shrewd  reader,  of  one  sex  or  t'other, 
Recurring  to  the  facts  already  stated. 

Thought  on  a  certain  Roger  ?  that  same  brother 
Who  hated  John  and  whom  John  hated  ? 

'Tis  now  a  necessary  thing  to  say 

That  at  this  juncture  Roger  wasn't  well; 
Poor  man!  he  had  been  rubbing  all  the  day 
His  stomach  with  coarse  towels, 
And  clapping  trenchers,  hot  as  hell, 
Upon  his  bowels ; 
Where  spasms  were  kicking  up  a  furious  frohc. 
Afflicting  him  with  mulhgrubs  and  coHc. 

He  also  had  imbibed,  to  soothe  his  pains, 
Ofpulvis  rhei  very  many  grains ; 
And  to  the  garden's  deepest  shade  was  bent, 
To  give  quite  privily  his  sorrows  vent ; 
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W]ien  ihere^  alive  and  merry  to  appearance, 
He  spied  his  ancient  foe  by  the  moon's  light ! 

Who  sat  erect,  with  so  much  perseverance, 
It  looked  as  if  he  kept  his  post  in  spite. 

A  case  it  is  of  piteous  distress 

If  carrying  a  secret  grief  about, 
We  wish  to  bury  it  in  a  recess. 

And  find  another  there  who  keeps  us  out. 

Expecting  soon  his  enemy  to  go, 
Eoger  at  first  walked  to  and  fro, 

With  tolerably  tranquil  paces ; 
But  finding  John  determined  to  remain, 

Eoger  each  time  he  passed,  through  spite  or  pain, 
Made  at  his  adversary  hideous  faces. 

How  misery  will  lower  human  pride  ! 

And  make  us  buckle ! 
Eoger,  who  all  his  life  had  John  defied. 

Was  now  obliged  to  speak  him  fair  and  truckle. 

"  Behold  me,"  Eoger  cried,  "  behold  me,  John ! 
Entreating  as  a,  favour  you'll  be  gone  ; 

Me  1  your  sworn  foe  though  fellow  lodger ; 
Me !  who  in  agony  though  suing  now  to  you. 
Would  once  have  seen  you  damned  ere  make  a  bow 
to  you, 

Me— Eoser  1"* 


*  This  is  a  palpable  plagiarism.  Rolla  thus  addresses  Pizarro  : 
"Behokl  me  at  thy  feet,  me,  Holla !  me,  that  never  yet  have  bent  or 
bowed,  in  humble  agony  I  sue  to  you."  The  theft  is  more  glaring  as 
the  apostrophe,  both  here  and  in  the  original,  occurs  in  tke  midst  of  a 
strong  incident,  and  is  addressed  to  an  enemy  by  a  proud  spirit  in 
very  moving  circumstances. 
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To  this  address,  so  fraught  with  the  pathetic, 
John  remained  dumb  as  a  Pythagorean  ; 
Seeming  to  hint,  *' Roger,  you're  a  plebeian 
Peripatetic." 

When  such  choice  oratory  has  not  liit. 
When  it  is  e'en  unanswered  by  a  grunt, 

'Twould  justify  tame  Job  to  curse  a  bit. 
And  set  an  angler  swearing  in  his  punt. 

Choleric  Eoger  could  not  brook  it ! 
So  seeing  a  huge  brickbat,  up  he  took  it ; 
And  aiming  like  a  marksman  at  a  crow. 
Plump  on  the  breast  he  hit  his  deadly  foe, 
Who  fell,  like  pedants'  periods,  to  the  ground, 
Very  inanimate,  and  very  round. 

Here  is  another  picture,  reader  mine ! 

I  gave  you  one  in  the  first  canto ; 
This  is  more  solemn,  mystical,  and  fine, 

Like  something  in  the  Castle  of  Otranto. 

Bring,  bring  me  now  a  painter  for  the  work, 
Who  on  the  subject  will  with  furor  rush! 

Some  artist  who  can  sup  upon  raw  pork. 

To  make  him  dream  of  horrors  for  his  brush! 

Come,  limners,  come  !  who  choke  your  house's  entry 
With  dear,  unmeaning  lumber  from  your  easels ; 

Dull  heads  of  the  nobility  and  gentry; 

Full  lengths  of  fubsy  belles  or  beaux  like  weasels  ! 

Come,  limners,  hither  come !  and  draw 
A  finer  incident  than  e'er  ye  saw ! 
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Here  is  a  John  by  moonlight  (a  fat  monk), 
Lying  stone  dead'^    and  here  a  Eoger,  quick; 

And  over  John  stands  Roger  in  a  funk, 
Supposing  he  has  killed  him  with  a  brick  ! 

There,  painters  !   there  ! 
Now  by  Apelles's  gamboge  I  swear ! 
Such  a  dead  subject  never  comes 

Among  those  lifeless  living  ye  display  ; 
Then  through  your  palettes  thrust  your  graphic  thumbs, 
And  work  away ! 

Seeing  John  dead  as  a  door  nail, 

Eoger  began  to  Avring  his  hands  and  wail ; 
Calling  himself  beast,  butcher,  cruel  Turk  ! 

Thrice  Benedicite,  he  muttered  ; 

Thrice,  in  the  eloquence  of  grief,  he  uttered, 
"I've  done  a  pretty  job  of  journey-work  !" 

Some  people  will  show  symptoms  of  repentance 
When  conscience,  like  a  chastening  angel,   smites 
'em. 

Some  from  mere  dread  of  the  law's  sentence, 
Wlien  Newgate,  like  the  very  devil,  frights  'em. 

That  Virtue's  struggles  in  the  heart  denotes, 
This  Vice's  hints  to  men's  left  ears  and  throats. 

Now  R':^ger's  conscience  it  appears, 
Was  not  by  half  so  lively  as  his  fears.] 

His  breast,  soon  after  he  was  born. 

Grew  like  an  hostler's  lanthorn  at  an  inn ; 

All  the  circumference  was  dirty  horn. 
And  feebly  blinked  the  ray  of  warmth  within. 
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In  short,  for  one  of  his  religious  function, 

His  conscience  was  both  cowardly  and  callous  ; 
No  melting  cherub  whispered  to't  "  compunction  !'' 
But  grim  Jack  Ketch  disturbed  it,  crying  "gallows!" 
And  all  his  sorrow  for  this  deed  abhorred, 
Was  nothing  but  antipathy  to  cord, 

A  padlocked  door  stood  in  the  garden  wall, 
"Where  John  by  Eoger's  brickbat  chanced  to  fall. 

And  Eoger  had  a  key  that  could  imdo  it ; 
Through  this  same  door  at  any  time  of  day 
They  brought  into  the  convent  corn  and  hay ; 

Sometimes  at  dusk  a  pretty  girl  came  through  it, 
Just  to  confess  herself  to  some  grave  codger  ; 
Perhaps  she  came  to  John,  perhaps  to  Eoger. 

Out  of  this  portal  Eoger  made  a  shift 

To  lug  his  worst  of  foes, 
For  seizing  (as  the  gout  was  wont)  his  toes, 

He  dragged  the  load  he  couldn't  hft. 

Achilles  thus  drew  round  the  Trojan  plain, 
The  ten  years'  adversary  he  had  slain. 

Yet — for  I  scorn  a  Grecian  to  disparage — 
Achilles  in  more  style  and  splendour  did  it ; 

He  sported  murder  strapped  behind  his  carriage, 
But  bourgeois  Eoger  sneaked  on  foot  and  hid  it. 

Eoger,  however,  laboiu-ed  on. 

Puffing  and  tugging. 

And  hauling  John, 
As  fishermen  on  shore  haul  up  a  boat ; 

Till  after  a  great  deal  of  lugging. 
He  lugged  him  to  the  edge  of  the  knight's  moat; 
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And  stuck  liim  up  so  straight  upon  his  rear, 
Touching  almost  the  water  with  his  heels, 

That  the  defunct  might  pass,  not  seen  too  near, 
For  some  fat  gentleman  who  bobbed  for  eels. 

Swiftly  did  Eoger  then  retrace  his  ground. 
Lighter  than  he  came  out  by  many  a  pound. 

So  have  I  seen  on  Marlborough  downs  a  hack. 
Eased  of  a  great  man's  chaise,  and  coming  back 

From  Bladud's  sj)rings,  upon  the  western  road  ; 
No  bloated  noble's  luggage  at  his  rump. 
Whose  doom's,  that  dread  of  pickpockets,  tlie  pump, 

He  canters  home  from  Bath  without  his  load. 

Sir  Thomas  being  scrupulous  and  queasy, 
Couldn't  in  all  this  interval  be  easy. 

He  went  to  bed,  and  there  began  to  burn  ; 

Nine  times  he  turned  in  wondrous  perturbation ; 
He  woke  her  ladyship  at  every  turn. 

And  gave  her  full  nine  times  complete  vexation. 

To  seek  the  Duke  of  Limbs  at  length  he  rose. 

And  prowled  with  him,  lamenting  Fortune's  stripes ; 

Now  in  the  rookery  among  the  crows. 

Now  squashing  in  the  marsh  among  the  snipes. 

Wishing  strange  wishes,  among  many 

He  wished,  ere  he  had  clapped  his  eyes  on  any. 

All  priests  and  crabsticks  thrown  into  the  fire  ; 
Or  seeing  Providence  ordained  it  so, 
That  priest  and  crabstick  (to  his  grief)  must  grow. 

He  wished  stout  crabstick  couldn't  kill  fat  friar. 
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Men's  wishes  will  be  partial  now  and  then  ; 

As  in  this  case  'tis  plainly  seen  ; 
Wherein  Sir  Thomas,  full  of  spleen, 
Wished  to  burn  all  the  crabs  and  clergymen. 

Think  ye  that  lie,  at  wishing  though  a  dab. 

To  wish  such  harm  to  any  hiight  would  urge  ye  ? 

Yet  he,  a  knight,  had  taken  up  a  crab, 

And  thumped  to  death  with  it  one  of  the  clergy. 

As  he  went  wishing  on. 
With  the  great  Duke  of  Limbs  behind  him. 

Horror  on  horror  !  he  saw  John 
Where  least  of  all  he  ever  thought  to  find  him  ! 

Stuck  up  on  end  in  placid  grace. 
Like  a  stuffed  kangaroo,  though  vastly  fatter. 

With  the  full  moon  upon  his  chubby  face, 
Like  a  brass  pot-lid  shining  on  a  platter. 

'"Sdeath  !"  quoth  the  knight,  of  half  his  powers  bereft, 
"  Didst  thou  not  tell  me  where  this  friar  was  left  ? 

Men  rise  again  to  yusli  us  from  our  stools  .'"* 
To  which  the  Duke  replied,  with  steady  phiz, 
*'  Them  as  took  pains  to  push  that  friar  from  Jus, 

At  such  a  time  o'  night,  was  cursed  fools." 

"Ah  !"  sighed  Sir  Thomas,  "  while  I  wander  here. 
By  fortune  stamped  a  homicide,  alas  !" 

(And  as  he  spoke  a  penitential  tear 

Mingled  with  heaven's  dewdi'ops  on  the  grass), 

"Will  no  one  from  my  eyes  yon  spectre  pull?" 

"  Sir  Thomas,"  said  the  Duke  of  Limbs,  "  1  wool." 


*  Shakspeare  certainly  borrowed  this  expression  from  Sir  Thomas. 
See  Macbeth. 

I 
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He  would  have  thrown  the  garbage  in  the  moat^ 
But  the  knight  told  him  fat  was  prone  to  float. 

The  lout  at  length,  having  bethought  him, 
Heaved  up  the  friar  on  his  back  once  more, 
And  (castles  having  armouries  of  yore) 

Into  the  knight's  old  armoury  he  brought  him. 

Among  the  gorgeous  shining  coats  of  mail 

That  graced  the  walls  on  high  in  gallant  show^ 

As  pewter  pots  in  houses  famed  for  ale 
Glitter  above  the  barmaid  in  a  row, 

A  curious  antique  suit  was  hoarded. 

Covered  with  dust, 
"Which  had  for  many  years  afforded 

An  iron  dinner  to  that  ostrich,  Eust. 

Though  this  was  all  too  little,  in  a  minute 

The  Duke  of  Limbs  rammed  the  fat  friar  in  it ; 

So  a  good  housewife  takes  a  narrow  skin, 

To  make  black  pudding,  and  stuffs  hog's  meat  in. 

The  knight,  who  saw  this  ceremony  pass. 

Inquired  the  meaning,  when  the  Duke  did  say, 

"  I'll  tie  him  on  ould  Dumpling  that's  at  grass, 
And  turn  him  out  a  top  of  the  highway." 

This  steed,  who  now  it  seems  was  grazing, 

In  the  French  wars  had  often  borne  the  knight ; 

His  symmetry  beyond  the  power  of  praising, 
And  prouder  than  Bucephalus  in  fight. 

Once  hoAv  he  pawed  the  ground  and  snuffed  the  gale, 
Uncropped  his  ears,  undocked  his  flowing  tail ; 
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No  blemish  was  •svithin  liim  nor  without  him, 
Perfect  he  was  in  every  part ; 
No  barbarous  farrier  with  infernal  art 

Had  mutilated  the  least  bit  about  him. 

Of  high  Arabian  pedigree, 
Father  of  many  four-foot  babes  was  he, 

And  sweet  hoofed  beauties  still  would  he  be  rumpling ; 
But  counting  five-and-twenty  from  his  birth, 
At  grass  for  life,  unwieldy  in  the  girth, 

He  had  obtained,  alas  !  the  name  of  Dumpling. 

Now  at  the  postern  stood  the  gay  old  charger, 

Saddled  and  housed,  in  full  caparison; 
Now  on  his  back — no  rider  larger — 

Upright  and  stiff  and  tied  with  cords  sat  John, 
Armed  cap-a-pie  completely,  like  a  knight 
Goino;  to  fiirht. 


o 


A  lance  was  in  the  rest  of  stately  beech. 
Nothing  was  wanting  but  a  page  or  squire ; 

The  Duke  vrith  thistles  switclied  old  Dumpling's  breech. 
And  off  he  clattered  with  the  martial  friar. 

Now  in  the  convent  let  us  take  a  peep. 
Where  Eoger,  like  Sir  Thomas,  couldn't  sleep. 

Instead  of  singing  requiems  and  psalms 

For  fat  John's  soul,  he  had  been  seized  with  qualms ; 

Thinking  it  would  be  rash  to  tarry  there, 
And  having  prudently  resolved  on  flight, 
Knocked  up  a  neighbouring  miller  in  the  night, 

And  borrowed  his  grey  mare. 

Thus  trotting  off,  beneath  a  row  of  trees 
He  saw  a  sight  that  made  his  marrow  freeze ! 

12 
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A  furious  warrior  followed  him  in  mail, 
Upon  a  charger  close  at  his  mare's  tail ! 

He  crossed  himself,  and  canting  cried, 

"  Oh,  sadly  have  I  sinned !" 
Then  stuck  his  heels  in  his  mare's  side, 

And  then  old  Dumpling  whinny 'd. 

Eoger  whipt  and  Iloger  sj)urred, 

Distilling  drops  of  fear  ; 
But  while  he  spurred,  still,  still  he  heard 

The  wanton  Dumpling  at  his  rear. 

'Twas  dawn  :  he  looked  behind  him  in  the  chase. 

When  lo  !  the  features  of  fat  John, 

His  beaver  up  and  pressing  on. 
Glared  ghastly  in  the  wretched  Roger's  face  ! 

The  miller's  mare,  who  oft;  had  gone  the  way, 
Scampered  with  Roger  into  Norwich  town; 

And  there,  to  all  the  market  folks'  dismay, 

Old  Dumpling  beat  the  mare  with  Roger  down. 

Brief  let  me  be.     The  story  soon  took  air  ; 

For  townsmen  are  inquisitive  of  course, 
When  a  live  monk  rides  in  upon  a  mare 

Chased  by  a  dead  one,  armed,  upon  a  horse. 

Sir  Thomas  up  to  London  sped  fall  fast, 
To  beg  his  life  and  lands  of  Royal  Elarry  ; 

And  for  his  services  in  Gallia  past, 
His  suit  did  not  miscarry ; 

For  in  those  days — thank  heaven  they  are  mended  ! — 

Kings  hanged  poor  rogues  while  rich  ones  were  be- 
friended. 
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Ye  critics  and  ye  hypercritics,  who 

Have  deigned,  in  reading  this  my  story  through, 

A  patient  or  impatient  ear  to  lend  me, 
If  as  I  humbly  amble  ye  complain 
I  give  my  Pegasus  too  loose  a  rein, 

'Tis  time  to  call  mi/  betters  to  defend  me. 

Come,  Swift !  who  made  so  merry  with  the  Nine, 
With  thy  far  bolder  Muse,  oh,  shelter  mine 

When  she  is  styled  a  slattern  and  a  trollop  ! 
Force  stubborn  Gravity  to  doff  his  gloom  ; 
Point  to  thy  Celia  and  thy  Dressing-Room, 

Thy    Nymph    at    bedtime,     and    thy    famed    Maw- 
Wallop  ! 

Come,  Sterne  !  whose  prose,  with  all  a  poet's  art, 
Tickles  the  fancy  while  it  melts  the  heart — 

Since  at  apologies  I  ne'er  was  handy. 
Come,  while  fastidious  readers  run  me  hard. 
And  screen,  sly,  playful  wag,  a  hapless  bard 

Behind  one  volume  of  thy  "  Tristram  Shandy  !" 

Ye  two  alone — though  I  could  bring  a  score 
Of  brilliant  names  and  high  examples  more — 

Plead  for  me  when  'tis  said  I  misbehave  me  ! 
And  ye,  sour  censors,  in  your  crabbed  fits, 
Who  will  not  let  them  rescue  me  as  luits, 

Prithee  a,s  j^arsons  suffer  'em  to  save  me  I 
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THE   ELDER   BROTHER. 

CENTRIC  in  London  noise  and  London  follies 
Proud  Covent  Garden  blooms  in  smoky  glory: 
For  chairmen,  coffee-rooms,  piazzas,  dollies, 
Cabbages,  and  comedians  famed  in  story. 

On  this  gay  spot  (upon  a  sober  plan) 
Dwelt  a  right  regular  and  staid  young  man. 
Mucli  did  lie  early  hours  and  quiet  love, 
And  was  entitled  Mr.  Isaac  Shove. 

An  orphan  he  ;   yet  rich  in  expectations 
(Which  nobody  seemed  likely  to  supplant} 

From  that  prodigious  tore  of  all  relations, 
A  fusty,  canting,  stiff-rumped  maiden  aunt ; 

The  wealthy  ^liss  Lucretia  Cloghorty, 

Who  had  brought  Isaac  up,  and  owned  to  forty. 

Shove  on  this  maiden's  will  relied  securely ; 

Who  vowed  she  ne'er  would  wed  to  mar  his  riches ; 
Full  often  would  she  say  of  men  demurely, 

"I  can't  abide  the  filthy  things  in  breeches!" 

He  had  apartments  up  two  pair  of  stairs ; 

On  the  first  floor  lodged  Doctor  Crow  ; 
The  landlord  was  a  torturer  of  hairs. 

And  made  a  grand  display  of  wigs  below ; 
From  the  beau's  Brutus  to  the  parson's  grizzle ; 
Over  the  doorway  w^as  his  name ;  'twas  Twizzle. 

Now,  you  must  know, 
This  Doctor  Crow 
AVas  not  of  law,  nor  music,  nor  divinity ; 
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He  ^vas  obstetric;  but,  the  fact  is, 
lie  didn't  in  Lucina's  turnpike  practise; 
He  took  bye-roads^  reducing  ladies'  shapes, 
Who  had  secured  themselves  from  leading  apes, 
But  kept  the  reputation  of  virginity. 

Crow  had  a  roomy  tenement  of  brick, 

Enclosed  with  walls,  one  mile   fiom   Hyde   Park 
Corner ; 
Fir  trees  and  yews  were  planted  round  it  thick ; 

No  situation  Avas  forlorner  !  * 
Yet  notwithstanding  folks  might  scout  it, 
It  suited  qualmish  spinsters  who  fall  sick, 
And  didn't  wish  the  world  to  know  about  it. 

Here  many  a  single  gentlewoman  came. 

Pro  tempore,  full  tender  of  her  fame  ! 

Who  for  a  while  took  leave  of  friends  in  town ; 

^'Business,  forsooth!  to  Yorkshire  called  her  down, 

Too  weighty  to  be  settled  by  attorney  !" 
And  in  a  month's  or  six  weeks'  time  came  back  ; 
When  everybody  cried,  *'  Good  lack  ! 

How    monstrous   thin  you've    grown,   upon    your 
journey !" 

The  doctor  knowing  that  a  puff  of  scandal 
Would  blow  his  private  trade  to  tatters. 

Dreaded  to  give  the  smallest  handle 

To  those  who  dabble  in  their  neighbours'  matters ; 

Therefore  he  wisely  held  it  good 

To  hide  his  practice  from  the  neighbourhood ; 
And  not  appear  there  as  a  resident ; 
But  merely  one  who  casually  went 
To  see  the  lodgers  in  the  large  brick  house ; 
To  lounge  and  chat,  not  minding  time  a  souse ; 
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Like  one  to  whom  all  business  was  quite  foreign; 
And  thus  he  visited  his  female  sick, 

Who  lay  as  thick 
"Within  his  tenement  of  brick 

As  rabbits  in  a  Avarren. 

He  lodged  in  Covent  Garden  all  the  while, 
And  if  they  sent  in  haste  for  his  assistance. 

He  soon  was  with  'em — 'twas  no  mighty  distance — 
From  the  town's  end  it  was  but  a  bare  mile. 

Now  Isaac  Shove, 
Living  above 

This  Doctor  Crow, 
And  knowing  barber  Twizzle  lived  below, 

Thought  it  might  be  as  well. 
Hearing  so  many  knocks,  single  and  double. 

To  buy,  at  his  own  cost,  a  street-door  bell. 
And  save  confusion  in  the  house  and  trouble ; 

Whereby  his  (Isaac's)  visitors  might  know, 

Without  long  waiting  in  the  dirt  and  drizzle. 
To  ring  for  him  at  once ;  and  not  to  knock  for  Crow 
Nor  Twizzle. 

Besides,  he  now  began  to  feel 
The  want  of  it  was  rather  ungenteel ; 
For  he  had  often  thought  it  a  disgrace 

To  hear,  while  sitting  in  his  room  above, 
Twizzle's  shrill  maid,  on  the  first  landing  place. 
Screaming,  "A  man  below  vants  Mister  Shove  !" 

The  bell  was  bought ;  the  wire  was  made  to  steal 
Round  the  dark  staircase  like  a  tortured  eel. 
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Twisting  and  twining ; 
The  jemmy  handle  Twizzle's  door-post  graced, 
And  just  beneath  a  brazen  plate  was  placed, 
Lacquered  and  shining ; 

Graven  whereon,  in  characters  full  clear 
And  legible,  did  "Mr.  Shove"  appear; 
And  furthermore,  which  you  might  read  right  well, 
Was,  "Please  to  ring  the  bell." 

At  half-past  ten,  precisely  to  a  second. 
Shove  every  night  his  supper  ended ; 

And  sipped  his  glass  of  negus  till  he  reckoned, 
By  his  stop-watch,  exactly  one  more  quarter ; 
Then  as  exactly  he  untied  one  garter ; 
A  token  'tw^as  that  he  for  bed  intended ; 

Yet  having  still  a  quarter  good  before  him, 
He  leisurely  undressed  before  the  fire, 
Contriving  as  the  quarter  did  expire, 

To  be  as  naked  as  his  mother  bore  him, 

Bating  his  shirt  and  night-cap  on  his  head ; 
Then,  as  the  watchmen  bawled  eleven, 

He  had  one  foot  in  bed, 
More  certainly  than  cuckolds  go  to  heaven. 

Alas !  what  pity  'tis  that  regularity 
Like  Isaac  Shove's  is  such  a  rarity ! 
But  there  are  swilling  waghts  in  London  town, 

Termed  jolly  dogs,  choice  spirits,  alias  swine, 
Who  pour  in  midnight  revel  bumpers  down, 
Making  their  throats  a  thoroughfare  for  wine. 
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These  spendthrifts,  who  life's  pleasures  thus  outrun, 
Dozing  with  headaches  till  the  afternoon, 

Lose  half  men's  regular  estate  of  sun. 
By  borrowing  too  largely  of  the  moon. 

One  of  this  kidney,  Toby  Tosspot  hight, 
Was  coming  from  the  Bedford  late  at  night. 
And  being  Bacchi  plenus,  full  of  wine, 
Although  he  had  a  tolerable  notion 
Of  aiming  at  progressive  motion, 
'Twasn't  direct,  'twas  serpentine. 
He  worked  with  sinuosities  along, 

Like  Monsieur  Corkscrew  worming  through  a  cork  ; 
Not  straight,  like  Corkscrew's  proxy,  stiif  Don  Prong, 
A  fork. 

At  length,  with  near  four  bottles  in  his  pate. 
He  saw  the  moon  shining  on  Shove's  brass  plate, 
When  reading,  "  Please  to  ring  the  bell," 

And  being  civil  beyond  measure, 
''  Ring  it !"  says  Toby  ;  '*  very  well ; 

I'll  ring  it  with  a  deal  of  pleasure." 

Toby,  the  kindest  soul  in  all  the  town, 
Gave  it  a  jerk  that  almost  jerked  it  down. 
He  waited  full  two  minutes ;    no  one  came  ; 

He  waited  full  two  minutes  more,  and  then 
Says  Toby,  "  If  he's  deaf,  I'm  not  to  blame, 

I'll  pull  it  for  the  gentleman  again." 

But  the  first  peal  woke  Isaac  in  a  fright, 
AVho,  quick  as  lightning,  popping  up  his  head, 
Sat  on  his  head's  antipodes  in  bed. 
Pale  as  a  parsnip,  bolt  upright. 
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At  length  he  wisely  to  hhnself  did  say, 

Calming  his  fears, 
"  Tush  !  'tis  some  fool  has  rung  and  run  away," 
When  peal  the  second  rattled  in  his  ears ! 

Shove  jumped  into  the  middle  of  the  floor, 

And  trembling  at  each  l)reath  of  air  that  stirred, 

He  groped  downstairs  and  opened  the  street  door, 
AVhilc  Toby  was  performing  peal  the  third. 

Isaac  eyed  Toby  fearfully  askant. 
And  saw  he  was  a  strapper  stout  and  tall ; 
Then  put  this  question,  "  Pray,  sir,  what  d'ye  want  ?" 
Says  Toby,  "  I  want  nothing,  sir,  at  all." 

**  Want  nothing!  sir,  you've  pulled  my  bell  I  vow, 

As  if  you'd  jerk  it  off  the  wire  !" 
Quoth  Toby,  gravely  making  him  a  boAv, 

"  I  pulled  it,  sir,  at  your  desire." 

"At  mine  !" — "  Yes,  yours  ;  I  hope  I've  done  it  well ! 

High  time  for  bed,  s'r ;  I  was  hastening  to  it ; 
But  if  you  write  up  please  to  ring  the  bell, 

Common  politeness  makes  me  stop  and  do  it." 

Isaac,  now  waxing  wroth  apace. 
Slammed  the  street  door  in  Toby's  face 
With  ail  his  mio-ht : 
And  Toby  as  he  shut  it  swore 
He  was  a  dirty  son  of — something  more 

Than  delicacy  suffers  me  to  write  ; 

And  lifting  up  the  knocker,  gave  a  knock 

So  long  and  loud  it  might  have  raised  the  dead  ; 

Twizzle  declares  his  house  sustained  a  shock 
Enough  to  shake  his  lodgers  out  of  bed. 
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Toby,  his  rage  thus  vented  in  the  rap, 
"Went  serpentining  home  to  take  his  nap. 

'Tis  now  high  time  to  let  you  know 
That  the  obstetric  Doctor  Crow 
Awoke  in  the  beginning  of  this  matter, 
By  Toby's  tintinnabulary  clatter ; 

And  knowing  that  the  bell  belonged  to  Shove, 
He  listened  in  his  bed,  but  did  not  move  : 
He  only  did  apostrophize, 
Sending  to  hell 
Shove  and  his  bell, 
That  wouldn't  let  him  close  his  eyes. 

But  when  he  heard  a  thundering  hiock^  says  he, 
"  That's  certainly  a  messenger  for  me  ; 

Somebody  ill  in  the  brick  house  no  doubt ;" 
Then  muttered,  hurrying  on  his  dressing-gown, 
*'I  wish  my  ladies  out  of  town, 

Chose  more  convenient  times  for  crying  out !" 

Crow  in  the  dark  now  reached  the  staircase  head ; 
Shove  in  the  dark  was  coming  up  to  bed. 
A  combination  of  ideas  flocking 

Upon  the  pericranium  of  Crow, 
Occasioned  by  the  hasty  knocking. 
Succeeded  by  a  foot  he  heard  below ; 

He  did,  as  many  folks  are  apt  to  do, 

"Who  argue  in  the  dark  and  in  confusion  ; 

That  is,  from  the  hypothesis  he  drew 
A  false  conclusion  ; 

Concluding  Shove  to  be  the  person  sent 
"With  an  express  from  the  brick  tenement, 
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Whom  barber  Twizzle,  torturer  of  liairs, 
Had  civilly  let  in  and  sent  upstairs. 

As  Shove  came  up,  though  he  had  long  time  kept 
His  character  for  patience  very  laudably, 

He  couldn't  help,  at  every  step  he  stepped. 

Grunting  and  grumbling  in  his  gizzard  audibly  ; 

For  Isaac's  mental  feelings,  you  must  know, 

Not  only  were  considerably  hurt, 
But  his  corporeal  also. 

Having  no  other  clothing  than  a  shirt  •, 
A  dress  beyond  all  doubt  most  light  and  airy, 
It  being  then  a  frost  in  January. 

"When  Shove  was  deep  downstairs,  the  doctor  heard 

(Being  much  nearer  the  stair  top) 
Just  here  and  there  a  random  word. 

Of  the  soliloquies  that  Shove  let  drop. 

But  shortly  by  progression  brought 
To  contact  nearer. 
The  doctor  consequently  heard  him  clearer, 

And  then  the  fag-end  of  this  sentence  caught  : 

"Which  Shove  repeated  warmly,  though  he  shivered ; 

"  Damn  Twizzle's  house  !   and  damn  the  bell  ! 

And  damn  the  fool  who  rang  it !     "V\^ell, 
From  all  such  plagues  I'll  quickly  be  delivered." 

"  "What?  quickly  be  delivered  !"  echoes  Crow; 
"  "Who  is  it  ?     Come,  be  sharp — reply,  reply  ; 
"Who  wants  to  be  delivered?  let  me  know." 

Recovering  his  surprise,  Shove  answered,  "  li" 
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*'  You  be  delivered  /"  says  the  doctor,  "  'sblood  !" 
Hearing  a  man's  gruff  voice,  "  you  lout !  you  lob  ! 

You  be  delivered  !     Come,  that's  very  good  !'^ 
Says  Shove,  "  I  will,  so  help  me  bob  !" 

"Fellow,"  cried   Crow,    "you're    drunk    with   filthy 
beer; 

A  drunkard,  fellow,  is  a  brute's  next  neighbour  ; 
But  Miss  Cloghorty's  time  was  very  near, 

And  I  suppose  Lucretia's  now  in  labour." 

"  Zounds !"  bellows   Shove,  with  rage  and    wonder 

wild, 
"  Why  then,  my  maiden  2i\\nt  is  lig  ivitli  child  P^ 

Here  was  at  once  a  sad  discovery  made ; 

Lucretia's  frolic  now  was  past  a  joke  ; 
Shove  trembled  for  his  fortune.  Crow  his  trade, 

Both,  both  saw  ruin  by  one  fatal  stroke  ! 

But  with  his  aunt  when  Isaac  did  discuss, 
She  hushed  the  matter  up  by  speaking  thus : 

"  Sweet  Isaac  !"  said  Lucretia,  "  sj^are  my  fame  ! 

Though  for  my  babe  I  feel  as  should  a  mother, 
Your  fortune  will  continue  much  the  same  ; 
For,  keep  the  secret,  you're  his  elder  brother. ^^ 
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AN  ODE  TO  WE, 

A    HACKNEYED     CRITIC. 
«'' Nothing,  if  not  Critical: 'Shaksi^eare. 


HAIL,  Plural  Unit !  avIio  wouldst  be 
A  Junto  o'er  my  Muse  and  me, 
With  dogmas  to  control  us  ; 
Hail  mystic  WE  !  grand  Next-to-None  ! 
Large  body  corporate  of  One ! 
Important  OMNES,  Solus  ! 

II. 

First  Person  Singular  !  pray  why 
Impregnate  thus  the  Pronoun  I  ? 

Of  madness  what  a  tissue  I 
To  Avrite  as  if  with  passion  wild 
Thou  oft  hadst  got  Thyself  with  child, 

And  thou  wert  Self  and  Issue  ! 

III. 

Thy  voice,  which  counterfeits  alone 
A  score  of  voices  in  its  own, 

Awhile  takes  in  the  many  : 
Thus  a  bad  one  pound  note  is  passed 
For  twenty  shillings,  and  at  last 

Turns  out  not  worth  a  penny. 
K 
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IV. 

'Tis  well  for  Thee  no  laws  of  thine 
Can  crush  vile  followers  of  the  Nine. 

Thou  Iw'&t  uiDon  the  sinners  ; 
And  if  all  poets  left  off  writing 
Through  thy  anonymous  inditing, 

Why,  thou  must  leave  off  dinners. 


V. 

For  Tliou  couldst  ne'er  turn  poet  sure, 
Laurels  or  luncheons  to  procure — 

Witness  thy  present  calling  ; 
Else  why  not  write  thyself  a  name 
So  very  humble,  e'en  in  fame, 

As  mine  which  thou  art  mauling  ? 


VI. 

Yet  hold.     Thou  mayst  on  Pindus'  heights 
Have  far  out-soared  my  lowly  flights — 

No  ;  that's  a  thought  I'll  smother  : 
The  meanest  bard  among  the  mean. 
Can  he  thus  skulk  behind  a  screen 

And  try  to  stab  a  brother  ? 

VII. 

But  come,  one  moment  leave  thy  pea 
Stuck  in  thy  gall-bottle,  and  then 

Smooth  o'er  thy  forehead's  furrow. 
Let's  chat.     Where  got'st  thou  thy  employ  ? 
Art  thou  of  Dublin  city  joy  ? 

Or  bonny  Edinburg'h  ? 
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VIII. 

Or  art  John  Bull,  in  garret  crammed  ? 
"  Spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damned  ?" 

Be  something  for  thy  credit. 
Perhaps  thou'rt  he  who  (as  they  say) 
Cut  up  the  last  successful  play, 

And  never  saw  nor  read  it  ? 

IX. 

Be  what  thou  wilt ;  when  all  is  done, 
To  me  thou'rt  (like  Thyself)  All  One, 

Thou'rt  welcome  still  to  flog  on ; 
For  till  one  addled  egg's  a  brood, 
Or  twenty  WEs  a  multitude, 

My  Muse  and  I  will  jog  on. 

X. 

Now  shouldst  thou  praise  me  after  all, 
Though  that  indeed  were  comical, 

What  honour  could  I  pin  to't  ? 
If  porridge  were  my  only  cheer. 
Thy  praise  or  blame  must  both  appear 

Two  tasteless  chips  thrown  into't. 

XI. 

Then,  WE,  shake  hands,  and  part  1   No  breach, 
No  difference  'twixt  us  I  beseech  ! 

Although  our  business  varies  : 
Thine  is  detraction,  mine  is  jest-^ 
Which  occupation  pray  is  best, 

Thy  spite  or  my  "  Vagaries  ?'* 
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LOW   AMBITION;    OR,   THE  LIFE  AND 
DEATH  OF  MR.  DAW. 

Prcecordia  ZmcZj7,  — Persius, 
Claims  tie  Belly  Par«.— Moore's  Almanac. 

MALEBRANCHE  and  Locke,  and  such  grave 
fellows, 
Who  were  abstracted  reasoners,  tell  us 
Much  that  relates  to  Man.     When  you  have  read 

All  these  philosophers  have  said, 
You'll  give  them  credit  for  their  perspicacity  ; 

And  after  that  (if  you  should  have  a  head 
Of  no  great  ontological  capacity) 

You'll  know  as  much 
About  the  matter  as  I  know  of  Dutch. 


For  when  a  metaphysic  chain 
Once  gets  entangled  in  your  brain, 

The  more  you  rattle  it  the  more  you  rave, 
And  curse  and  swear  and  misbehave, 

Coming  to  no  conclusion  ; 
And  if  at  last  you  lose  the  smallest  link, 
You  may  as  well  go  whistle  as  go  think 

Of  mending  the  confusion. 

Then,  leaving  spiritual  truths  to  those 
Wlio,  taking  pleasure  in  the  study, 

O'er  Thoughts  on  Human  Understanding  doze, 
TiU  human  understanding  grows  quite  muddy 
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One  proposition  only  I  advance 

(It  will  not  lead  philosophy  a  dance) 

Respecting  Man — videlicet^ 

I  never  met  with  any  yet, 
However  thick  his  pericranium's  density 

Let  it  be  thicker  than  a  post — 
Who  has  not  some  astonishing  propensity 
Of  which  he  makes  a  pother  and  a  boast. 

He'll  either  tell  you  he  can  drink  or  smoke, 
Or  play  at  whist,  or  on  the  pipe  and  tabor, 

Or  cut  a  throat,  a  caper,  or  a  joke, 
Much  better  than  his  neighbour. 

Many  will  say  they'll  settle  you  the  nation, 
And  make  a  peace,  solid  and  good 
(I  wish  they  would). 

Sooner  than  the  Administration. 

One  tells  you  how  a  town  is  to  be  taken, 
A  second  o'er  the  fair  sex  boasts  his  power. 

Another  brags  he'll  eat  six  pounds  of  bacon, 
For  half  a  crown,  in  half  an  hour. 

Thus  nature  always  brings,  in  Fortune's  spite, 
Man's  "  ruling  passion,"  as  Pope  says,  to  light. 
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And  I  maintain  that  all  these  *'  ruling  passio 
Divide  them  how  you  will,  and  subdivide — 
1  care  not  how  they're  ramified 

Into  their  different  forms  and  fashions — 
I  say  they  all  proceed  from  pride  ; 

And  this  same  pride  is  founded  on  ambition. 

Shades  varying  with  talents  and  condition. 
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Look  at  that  rope-dancer ;  observe ! 

Gods  !  how  he  vaults  !  'tis  all  to  get  a  name  ; 
Eisking  his  limbs  and  straining  every  nerve 

To  jump  himself,  poor  devil,  into  fame. 
Mark  with  what  majesty  he  wields  the  pole, 
While  the  buffoon  (his  vassal)  chalks  his  sole  ! 

Sir,  'tis  his  poor  ambition's  richest  hope 
To  reign  elastic  emperor  and  lord 
O'er  ail  who  ever  capered  on  a  cord, 

And  be  the  Bonaparte  of  the  rope. 

In  short,  an  itching  for  renown 
Makes  some  dance  ropes  and  others  storm  a  town ; 

And  an  observer  must  be  very  dull 
If  a  Jack-Pudding  or  a  Pierrot 

Don't  sometimes  seem  to  him  as  great  a  hero 
As  a  Grand  Signior  or  a  Great  Mogul. 

That  lowly  men  aspire  to  lowly  glory. 
Here  followeth  (exempli  gratid)  a  story  :— 


Goddess  !  whose  frolic  humour  glads  the  sky ; 

Who  oft  with  dimpled  cheek  to  Momus  listen  ; 
Within  the  lustre  of  whose  lucid  eye 

Laughter's  gay  drops,  like  dew  in  sunshine,  glisten  ! 

Come,  sweet  Euphrosyne  !  luxuriant  Mirth  I 

Leave  all  the  heathen  deities  behind ; 

Descend  and  help  ('twill  be  but  kind) 
One  of  the  poorest  poets  upon  earth  ! 

0  !  now  descend !  while  I  devote  my  page 
To  one  who  flourished  on  a  London  stage. 
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She  comes  I  I  sing  the  man  ycleped  Daw, 
Whose  mother  dressed  the  tragic  queens  ; 
She  in  the  candle-snuffer  raised  a  flame, 
Then  quenched  it  like  a  liberal  dame ; 
And  the  first  light  my  hero  ever  saw 

Was  that  his  father  snuffed  behind  the  scenes. 

Born  to  the  boards,  as  actors  say,  this  wight 
Was  oft  let  out  at  half  a  crown  per  night, 

By  Under  parents,  after  he  was  weaned  ; 
At   three    years    old,    squab,    chubby-cheeked,   and 

stupid, 
Sometimes  he  was  a  little  extra  fiend, 

Sometimes  a  supernumerary  Cupid. 

When  Master  Daw  full  fourteen  years  had  told, 
He  grew,  as  it  is  termed,  hobbedyhoyish  — 

For  Cupidons  and  fairies  much  too  old. 
For  Calibans  and  devils  much  too  boyish. 

This  state,  grave  fathers  say,  behind  the  scenes, 
Often  embarrasses  their  ways  and  means ; 
And  Master  Daw  was  out  of  size 

For  raising  the  supplies. 
He  was  a  perfect  lout,  a  log ; 
You  never  clapped  your  eyes 
Upon  an  uglier  dog  ! 

His  voice  had  broken  to  a  gruffish  squeak ; 

He    had    grown    blear-eyed,     baker-kneed,    and 
gummy ; 
And  though  he  hadn't  been  too  hoarse  to  speak. 

He  was  too  ugly  even  for  a  dummy. 
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But  hoodwinked  Fortune,  goddess  of  misprision, 
Soon  gave  her  bandeau's  knot  a  tighter  twist ; 

Or  else,  that  she  might  have  no  chance  of  vision, 
Slie  certainly  employed  an  oculist. 

Had  she  but  seen  no  better  than  the  fowl 
The  chaste  Minerva  loves — yclept  an  owl — 

Or  had  of  seeing  the  least  notion,    . 
She  never,  never  could  have  found  , 

In  Master  Daw,  that  chubby  stupid  hound, 

A  subject  for  theatrical  promotion. 

But  lo  !   'twas  at  a  ballet's  night  rehearsal. 
Performed  at  last,  as  playbills  often  show. 
Whether  the  ballet  have  been  hissed  or  no. 

To  overllows  and  plaudits  universal. 

The  prompter's  boy,  a  pickled  thoughtless  knave, 
Playing  a  game  at  marbles  in  the  sea, 

Happened  to  break  his  leg  upon  a  wave. 
And  Master  Daw  was  made  his  deputy. 

The  office  of  a  prompter's  boy  perchance 

May  not  be  generally  known. 
I'll  sketch  it.      Would  I  could  enhance 

The  outline  with  some  touches  of  my  own ! 

The  prompter's  boy,  messieurs  !  must  stand 
Near  the  stage  door,  close  at  the  prompter's  hand, 
Holding  a  nomenclature  that's  numerical, 
Which  tallies  with  the  book  prompteriodl : 

And  as  the  prompter  calls,  "  One,  Two,  Three,  Four,'' 
Marked  accurately  in  the  prompt-book  page. 

These  numbers  mean  the  boy  must  leave  the  door, 
To  call  the  fo'ks  referred  to  for  the  stage. 
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In  this  capacity,  as  record  saith, 

Young  Master  Daw 

Both  heard  and  saw 
As  much  (if  not  as  tv:6)  as  any  one  can. 

He  saw  the  actor  murdering  Macbeth, 
Whom  he  had  only  called  to  murder  Duncan. 

He  saw  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  green-room  grant 
A  kiss  to  Wolsey,  dangling  at  her  crupper ; 

Heard  an  archbishop  damn  a  figurante. 
And  Shylock  order  sausages  for  supper. 

During  his  time  (or  Master  Daw's  a  liar). 

Three  Virgins  of  the  Sun  grew  wondrous  round  ; 

Pluto  most  narrowly  escaped  from  fire, 
And  Neptune  in  a  water-tub  was  drowned. 

During  his  time,  from  the  proscenium  ta'en, 
Thalia  and  Melpomene  both  vanished  ; 

The  lion  and  the  unicorn  remain, 
Seeming  to  hint  to  a  capricious  age, 

"  Suffer  the  quadrupeds  to  keep  the  stage, 
The  Muses  to  be  banished." 

During  his  time — pshaw  !  let  me  turn  Time's  glass. 

Reader,  old  Time  (depend  on't)  will  kill  thee ; 
But  should  I  grow  prolix,  alas  ! 

Thou  never  wouldst  kill  time  by  reading  me. 

Yet  here  will  I  apostrophize  thee,  Time ! 
If  not  in  reason,  why  in  crambo  rhyme  : — 
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A  RECKONING  WITH  TIME  * 

I. 

COME  on,  old  Time !  nay,  that  is  stnfF; 
Gaffer  !  tliou  com'st  on  fast  enough  ; 
Winged  foe  to  feathered  Cupid  ! 
But  tell  me,  Sandman,  ere  thy  grains 
Have  multiplied  upon  my  brains 
So  thick  to  make  me  stupid — 

II. 

Tell  me,  Death's  Journeyman !  but  no, 
Hear  thou  my  speech  ;  I  will  not  grow 

Irreverent  while  I  try  it ; 
For  though  I  mock  thy  flight,  'tis  said 
The  forelock  fills  me  with  such  dread, 

I — never  take  thee  hy  it. 

III. 

List  then,  old  Is-Was-and-To-Be  ! 
I'll  state  accounts  'twixt  thee  and  me ; 

Thou  gav'st  me,  first,  the  measles ; 
With  teething  wouldst  have  ta'en  me  off, 
Then  mad'st  me  with  the  hooping-cough 

Thinner  than  fifty  weasels. 


*  This  "Keckoniug  witli  Time"  appeared  three  or  four  years  ago, 
at  the  request  of  a  friend,  in  a  monthly  publication  ;  whence  it  was 
copied  into  a  few  works  of  a  similar  description.  But  as  it  was  first 
purposely  written  to  be  introduced  in  the  present  tale,  and  has  been 
seen  only  in  prints  a  little  more  fugitive  (perhaps)  than  this  book, 
the  author  trusts  he  may  be  excused  for  inserting  it  in  the  place  of  its 
original  destination. 
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IV. 

Thou  gavest  small-pox  (the  dragon  now 
^hat  Jenner  combats  on  a  cow) ; 

And  then  some  seeds  of  knowledge ; 
Grains  of  the  grammar  which  the  flails 
Of  pedants  thresh  upon  our  tails, 

To  fit  us  for  a  college. 

V. 

And  when  at  Christchurch  'twas  thy  sport 
To  rack  my  brains  with  sloe-juice  port, 

And  lectures  out  of  number  ! 
There  Freshman  Folly  quaffs  and  sings, 
While  Graduate  Dulness  clogs  thy  wings 

"With  mathematic  lumber. 

VI. 

Thy  pinions  next,  which  while  they  wave 
Fan  all  our  birthdays  to  the  grave, 

I  think  ere  it  was  prudent, 
Ballooned  me  from  the  schools  to  town, 
Where  I  was  parachuted  down 

A  dapper  Temple  student. 

VII. 

Then  much  in  dramas  did  I  look. 

Much  slighted  thee  and  great  Lord  Coke ; 

Congreve  beat  Blackstone  hollow  ; 
Shakspeare  made  all  the  statutes  stale. 
And  in  my  crown  no  pleas  had  Hale, 

To  supersede  Apollo. 

VIII. 

Ah,  Time  !  those  raging  heats  I  find 
Were  the  mere  dog-star  of  my  mind ; 
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How  cool  is  retrospection  ! 
Youth's  gaudy  summer  solstice  o'er, 
Experience  yields  a  mellow  store, 

An  autumn  of  reflection  ! 


IX. 

Why  did  I  let  the  god  of  song 
Lure  me  from  law  to  join  his  throng 

Gulled  by  some  slight  applauses  ? 
What's  verse  to  A  when  versus  B  ? 
Or  what  John  Bidl,  a  comedy, 

To  pleading  John  Bull's  causes  ? 


o) 


X. 


Yet  though  my  childhood  felt  disease, 
Though  my  lank  purse  unswoln  by  fees 

Some  ragged  muse  has  netted. 
Still,  honest  Chronos  !   'tis  most  true 
To  thee  (and  faith  to  others  too !) 

I'm  very  much  indebted. 


XI. 


For  thou  hast  made  me  gaily  tough. 
Inured  me  to  each  day  that's  rough, 

In  hopes  of  calm  to-morrow  ; 
And  when,  old  Mower  of  us  all. 
Beneath  thy  sweeping  scythe  I  fall, 

^on\Q.feiv  DEAR  FRIENDS  will  sorrov,'. 

XII. 

Then,  though  my  idle  prose  or  rhyme 
Should  half  an  hour  outlive  me,  Time  ! 
Pray  bid  the  stone  engravers. 
Where'er  my  bones  find  churchyard  roonij 
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Simply  to  chisel  on  my  tomb, 

*'  Thank  Time  for  all  his  favours  I" 


Tklanagers,  actors,  candle- snuffers — all — 
Yea,  all  who  write,  or  damn,  or  clap  a  play. 

Even  little  prompters'  boys,  who  players  call, 
(Sad  truth  to  tell !)  grow  older  every  day. 

Now  had  the  sure  forerunner  of  our  fate 
(Time,  whom  I  have  apostrophized), 

Who  rubs  no  Russian  oil  upon  his  pate, 

Scorning  a  wng  or  a  transparent  tete^ 
Or  any  cure  for  baldness  advertised ; 

Time  had  besprinkled  with  some  years 

My  hero's  asinine  and  vulgar  ears. 

Daw,  now  adult,  and  turned  of  five-and-thirty, 
Conceived  himself  miraculously  clever ; 

His  skin  was  Uke  a  dun  cow's  hide  grown  dirty, 
And  his  legs  knit  in  bandiness  for  ever. 

Coxcombical,  malicious,  busy,  pert, 

Brisk  as  a  flea  and  ignorant  as  dirt, 
When  he  began  one  of  his  frothy  chatters, 
Boasting  about  his  knowledge  of  stage  matters, 

He  looked  so  very,  very  sage. 
You  could  not,  for  your  soul,  talk  gravely  to  him; 

He  seemed  an  oran-outang  come  of  age, 
Connived  at  for  a  man  by  those  who  knew  him. 

Many  strange  faces  may  be  seen ;   but  Daw's 
Looked  like  the  knocker  of  a  door  whose  grin 

Has  let  its  handle  tumble  from  the  jaws 
To  hinder  you  from  rapping  on  its  chin. 
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Three  single  ladies  and  one  married 
By  looking  at  him  all  miscarried. 

No  longer  prompter's  boy,  he  now  had  gained 
A  rank  upon  the  stage  almost  unique — 
A  rank  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak — 

Yfhich  with  great  dignity  he  long  maintained. 

"Daw  on  the  stage  !  too  ugly  as  a  lad ! 

And  now  so  frightful  when  to  manhood  grown, 
That  Ugliness  had  '  marked  him  for  her  own,' 

Sure  the  proprietors  were  all  gone  mad  I" 

Reader,  it  ill  becometh  me 

To  say  how  mad  proprietors  may  be ; 

But  every  night 
To  crowxled  audiences  did  Mr.  Daw 
Give  boxes,  pit,  and  galleries  delight, 

Acting  with  great  eclat. 

And  though  he  acted  so  repeatedly 
(Of  which  he  often  talked  conceitedly), 
Although  no  actor  in  his  line  excelled  him, 
Yet  in  the  personation  of  his  part 
(The  fact  I  know  will  make  you  start), 
Not  one  of  his  encomiasts  beheld  him. 

When  the  enigma  is  expounded, 

You'll  own  'tis  true,  and  be  dumbfounded. 

Well  was  the  adage  to  my  hero  known 
That  beauty  merely  is  skin-deep ; 

But  thinking  ugliness  is  some  skins  deeperj 
He  very  politicly  tried  to  creep 

Into  another  skin  beside  his  own ; 
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Wherein  concealed, 
His  face  and  figure  coiildn't  be  revealed, 
And  soon  he  proved  a  most  successful  creeper. 

Being  a  persevering  rogue, 
Through  interest  and  strong  solicitation. 
Before  live  cattle  came  in  vogue, 

He  got  at  last  his  wished-for  situation: 
And  -when  sliam  beasts  came  on,  it  was  his  pride 
To  tell  he  always  acted  the  inside. 

Thus  Daw,  "  with  Fortune  almost  out  of  suits," 
Unfit  to  show  himself  or  utter  words. 

Wriggled  into  the  parts  of  all  the  brutes. 
And  all  the  larger  birds. 

He  was  the  stateliest  ostrich  seen  for  struts ; 

Unrivalled  in  the  bowels  of  a  boar  ; 
Great  and  majestic  in  a  lion's  guts, 

And  a  tine  tiger,  both  for  walk  and  roar. 

A  noted  connoisseur  was  heard  to  swear 
(From  minor  merits  far  from  a  detractor), 

There  was  no  bearing  any  outside  bear, 
If  Mr.  Daw  were  not  the  inside  actor. 

Sometimes  a  failure  his  great  name  would  tarnish  ; 

Once,  acting  in  a  dragon  newly  painted, 
The  ceruse,  turpentine,  and  varnish 

Gave  him  the  colic,  and  the  dragon  fainted. 

Once  too,  when  drunk  in  Cerberus,  oh  1  shame  ! 

He  fell  asleep  within  the  dog's  internals ; 
Thus  Mr.  Whitbread's  porter  overcame 

The  porter  to  the  king  of  the  infernals. 
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But  in  dumb  follies  that  succeed  the  play, 

His  reputation  rose  so  fast 

That  he  was  called,  par  excellence^  at  last, 
The  great  Intestine  Roscius  of  his  day. 

Yet  frequently  it  has  been  shown,  r;  •; 

And  history  hath  often  stated, 

A  hero  meets  in  his  career  a  check ; 
Sometimes  in  battle  he  is  overthrown, 

Sometimes  he  is  assassinated, 

And  sometimes  he's  suspended  by  the  neck. 
Sundry  the  ways  when  Fortune's  scurvy 
In  which  a  hero  is  turned  topsy-turvy. 

Christmas  was  coming  on — those  merry  times 
When  in  conformity  to  ancient  rules 

Grand  classic  theatres  give  pantomimes, 
For  the  delight  of  innocents  and  fools  ; 

That  is  (if  I  may  make  so  bold), 

For  children  who  are  young  and  children  who  are  old. 

A  pasteboard  elephant,  of  monstrous  size. 
Was  formed  to  bless  a  learned  nation's  eyes, 

And  charm  the  sage  theatrical  resorters ; 
And  as  two  men  were  necessary  in  it. 
It  was  decreed,  in  an  unlucky  minute. 

That  Mr.  Daw  should  fill  the  hinder  quarters. 

The  hinder  quarters  !  !  ! — here  was  degradation  ! 
Gods  !  mighty  Daw  !   what  was  thy  indignation  ! 

He  swore  a  tragic  oath — "  by  her  who  bore  him  !" 
(Meaning  the  dresser  of  the  tragic  queens) 
"No  individual  behind  the  scenes 

Should  walk  in  any  elephant  hefore  him." 
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"  He'i  rather  live  on  husks, 
Or  dine  upon  his  nails, 
Than  quit  first  parts,  under  the  trunks  and  tusks, 
And  stoop  to  second  rates,  beneath  the  tails  ! 

"  'Twas  due  to  his  celebrity  at  least. 
If  he  should  so  far  condescend 
To  represent  the  moiety  of  a  beast. 

That  he  should  have  the  right  to  choose  ii:M(:li  enciy 

The  managers  were  on  the  stage ; 
To  -whom  he  thus  remonstrated  in  rage: — 
"  I've  been  chief  lion  and  first  tiger  here 

For  fifteen  year. 
That,  you  may  tell  me,  matters  not  a  souse  ; 

But  what  is  more, 

All  London  says  I  am  the  greatest  boar 
You  ever  had  in  all  your  house. 

"Of  all  insides  the  town  likes  me  the  best ; 

Over  my  head  no  underling  shall  jump ; 
I'll  play  your  front  legs,  shoulders,  neck,  and  breast, 

But  damn  me  if  I  act  your  loins  and  rump  !" 

Though  this  address  was  coarser  than  jack-towels, 
Although  the  speaker's  face  made  men  abhor  him, 

Yet  when  a  man  acts  nothing  else  but  bowels, 
The  managers  might  have  some  bowels  for  him. 

And  if  obdurate  managers  could  feel 

A  little  more  than  flint  or  steel. 

If  they  had  any  heart. 
On  hearing  such  a  forcible  appeal. 

They  might  have  let  the  man  reject  the  part. 

L 
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All  the  head  manaf^er  said  to  it 

Was  simply  this,  "  Daw,  you  must  do  it." 

And,  after  all,  the  manager  was  right ; 

But  how  to  make  the  fact  appear 

Incontrovertible  and  clear, 
And  place  it  in  its  proper  light, 
Puzzles  me  quite ! 

Come,  let  me  try.     Reader,  'twould  make  you  sweat 
(You'll  pardon  the  expression), 
To  see  two  fellows  get. 
With  due  discretion, 
One  upright,  one  aslant. 
Into  the  entrails  of  an  elephant ; 

For  if  you'll  have  the  goodness  to  reflect 

On  the  construction  of  these  huge  brute  creatures, 
You'll  see  the  man  in  front  must  walk  erect ; 
While  he  who  goes  behind  must  bend, 
Stooping  and  bringing  down  his  features. 
Over  the  front  man's  latter  end ; 
And  the  beast's  shape  requires  particularly, 
The  tallest  man  to  march  first  perpendicularly. 

Now  the  new  inside  man  you'll  find 
Was  taller  by  a  head  than  Daw ; 

Therefore  'twas  fit  that  Daw  should  walk  behind 
According  both  to  equity  and  law. 

Daw  for  a  time  with  jealousy  was  racked, 
And  with  his  rival  wouldn't  act ; 
Nevertheless, 

Like  other  politicians  in  the  nation. 
Who  can't  have  all  their  wishes. 
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He  chose  at  last  to  coalesce 
Eather  than  lose  his  situation, 

And  give  np  all  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

The  house  "was  crammed  :  the  elephant  appeared  ; 
With  three-times-three  the  elephant  was  cheered  ; 

Shouts  and  huzzas  the  ear  confound  ; 
The  building  rings,  the  building  rocks  ; 
*'  The  Elephant"  the  pit,  "  the  Elephant"  each  box, 
,       "  The  Elephant"  the  galleries  resound ! 

The  elephant  walked  down 
Before  the  lamps  to  fascinate  the  town. 

Daw,  with  his  ugly  face  inclined 

Just  over  his  tall  rival's  skirts, 
Bore  horizontally  in  mind 

His  Self-love's  bruises  and  Ambition's  hurts. 

Hating  the  man  by  whom  he  was  disgraced, 

AYho  from  his  cap  had  plucked  the  choicest  feather, 
He  bit  him  in  the  part  where  honour's  placed 

Till  his  teeth  met  together. 

On  this  attack  from  the  ferocious  Daw 

Upon  his  Pays  Bas, 
The  man,  imable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Eoared  and  writhed, 
Eoared  and  writhed, 
Eoared  and  writhed  and  roared  a^ain  ! 

That  beasts  should  roar  is  neither  new  nor  queer  j 

But  on  a  repetition  of  the  spite. 
How  was  the  house  electrified  to  hear 

The  elephant  say,  "  Curse  you,  Daw,  don't  bite 
L  2 
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Daw  persevered.     Unable  to  get  out, 
The  tall  man  faced  about, 

And  Avith  great  force  the  mighty  Daw  assailed. 
Both  in  the  dark  were  now  at  random  fiffhtino;, 
Huffing  and  cuffing,  kicking,  scratching,  biting, 

Though  neither  of  the  combatants  prevailed. 

It  was  the  strongest  precedent  by  far, 

In  ancient  or  in  modern  story, 
Of  such  a  desperate  intestine  war 

Waged  in  so  small  a  territory. 

And  in  this  civil  brawl,  like  any  other, 

Where  every  man  in  arms  his  country  shatters, 

The  two  inhabitants  thumped  one  another 
Till  they  had  torn  the  elephant  to  tatters  ; 

And  thus  uncased,  the  rival  actors 

Stood  bowing  to  their  generous  benefactors. 

Uproar  ensued  ;  from  every  side 
Scene-shifters  ran  to  gather  up  the  hide  ; 

While  the  Two  Bowels  in  dismay — 
Hissed,  hooted,  damned,  and  pelted — walked  away. 

Eeader,  if  you  would  further  know 
The  history  of  Mr.  Daw,  'tis  brief. 

He  died  not  many  months  ago 
Of  mortified  ambition  and  of  grief; 

For  when  Live  Quadrupeds  usurped  the  stage. 

And  which  are  now  (but  mayn't  be  long)  the  rage^ 
He  went  to  bed. 
And  never  afterwards  held  up  his  head. 
Awhile  he  languished,  looking  pale  and  wan  ; 
Then,  dying,  said,  "  Daw's  occupation's  gone  !" 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Let  not  the  reader  whose  senses  have  been  delightfully 
intoxicated  by  that  Scottish  Circe,  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  accuse  the  present  Author  of  plagiary.  The  "wild 
Irish  and  wild  Caledonians  bore  a  great  resemblance  to 
each  other  in  very  many  particulars ;  and  two  poets,  who 
have  any  "  method  in  their  madness,"  may  naturally  fall 
into  similar  strains  of  wildness  when  handling  subjects 
equally  wild  and  remote.  'Tis  a  wild  world,  my  masters ! 
The  Author  of  this  work  has  merely  adopted  the  style 
which  a  northern  genius  has  of  late  rendered  the  fashion 
and  the  rage.  He  has  attempted  in  this  instance  to 
become  a  maker  of  the  modern-antique — a  vendor  of  a 
new  coinage  begrimed  with  the  ancient  cenigo — a  con- 
structor of  the  dear  iwetty  Sublime  and  sweet  little  Grand 
— a  writer  of  a  short  epic  poem,  stuffed  with  romantic 
knick-knackeries,  and  interlarded  with  songs  and  ballads 
a  la  mode  de  "  Chevy  Chase,"  "  Edom  o'  Gordon,"  "Sir 
Lancelot  du  Lake,"  &c.  &c.  How  is  such  a  writer  to  be 
classed  ? 

"Inter  qucs  referendus  erit  ?  veteresne  Poetas ? 
An  quos  et  prsesens  et  postera  respuet  tetas  V 

Hon.  Epist.  I.  lib.  2. 
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"  Qusedam  nimis  antique,  pleraque  dura.'' — Hob. 

"  Thus  have  I  (my  dear  countrymen)  with  incredihle  pains  and 
diligence  discovered  the  hidden  sources  of  the  Bathos,  or,  as  I  may 
say,  broke  open  the  abysses  of  this  great  deep." 

Mart.  Sckib.  Trtpl  BABOYS. 

CANTO    FIRST. 

HAEP  of  the  Pats  !*  that  rotting  long  hast  lain 
On  the  soft  bosom  of  St.  Allan's  bog, 
And  icheji  the  icind  had  Jits  f  wouldst  twang  a  strain, 
Till  envious  mud  did  all  thy  music  clog, 
E'en  just  as  too  much  pudding  chokes  a  dog. 
Oh,  Paddy's  Harp  I  still  sleeps  thine  accent's  pride  ? 
Will  nobody  be  giving  it  a  jog  ? 


*  "  If  it  be  allowed  that  the  harp  was  in  use  among  the  ancient 
Caledonians,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  they  borrowed  it  from  the 
Irish." — Walker'' s  Historical  Memoirs  of  Irish  Bards. 

t  The  same  idea  occurs  in  the  beautiful  opening  of  the  "  Lady  of 
the  Lake  ;"  where  it  is  said  that  the  Scotch  harp  hung 

"  On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  St.  Fillan's  spring;" 
and   "flung  its  numbers"  down   the   "fitful   breeze."     Indeed,   the 
•whole  of  the  present  invocation  to  the  Irish  harp  is  a  tolerably  close 
though  humble  imitation  of  the  commencement  of  the  poem  above 
mentioned. 
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Still  must  thou  silent  be  ns  when  espied 
Upon  an  Irish  old,  old  halfpenny's  back-side  ? 

Not  thus  when  Erin  wore  a  wilder  shape, 

Thy  voice  was  speechless  in  an  Irish  town  : 
It  roused  the  hopeless  lover  to  a  rape, 

Made  timorous  tenants  knock  proud  landlords  down  : 
Whisky  at  every  pause  the  feast  did  crown. 

Now,  by  the  powers !  the  fun  was  never  slack  ; 
The  Os  and  J/acs  were  frisky  as  the  clown  ; 

For  still  the  burthen  (growing  now  a  hack) 
Was   "  Hubbaboo,  dear  joys !"  and  "  Didderoo  !"  and 
"  Whack  !" 

Och,  wake  again  !  arrah,  get  up  once  more, 
And  let  me  venture  just  to  take  a  thrum  ! 

Wake,  and  be  damned  !  you've  had  a  tightest  snore — 
Perhaps  I'd  better  let  you  lie  there  dumb 

Yet  if  one  ballad-monger  like  my  strain, 
Though  I've  a  clumsy  finger  and  a  thumb, 

I  shan't  have  jingled  minstrelsy  in  vain  ; 

So,  Wizard,  be  alive  !  old  Witch,  get  up  again ! 

I. 

The  pig  at  eve  was  lank  and  faint 
Where  Patrick  is  the  patron  saint, 
And  Avith  his  peasant  lord,  unfed, 
Went  grunting  to  their  common  bed ; 
But  when  black  night  her  sables  threw 
Athwart  the  slough  of  Ballyloo,* 


*  In  tlie  latest  chorography  of  Ireland,  Ballyloo  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  maps.  Various  other  places  mentioned  in  this  poem  are  also 
totally  omitted.     But  even  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver, 
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The  deep-moutlied  thunder's  angry  roar 
Kebellowed  on  the  Ulster  shore, 
And  liailstones  pelted,  mighty  big, 
The  towers  of  Castle  Blarneygig. 


ir. 

Aloft,  where  erst  tyrannic  Fear 
Placed  lynx-eyed  Vigilance  to  peer,* 
And  listen  in  the  dunnest  dark 
Whether  a  feudal  cur  should  bark. 
Drunk,  deaf,  and  purblind,  in  the  din 
Dozed  the  old  warder  Rory  Flinn. 
Before  the  antique  hall's  turf  fire 
Was  stretched  the  porter.  Con  ]\Iacguire, 
Who  at  stout  usquebaugh's  command, 
Snored  with  his  prokerj  in  his  hand. 
Kathlane,  who  very  ill  could  dish 
Wild  Ballyshannon's  springy  fish, 
And  Sheelah  who  had  lately  come 
To  spider-brush  from  Blunderdrum, 


so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  are  looked  for  in  vain,  except 
in  the  charts  which  are  bound  up  in  his  own  puLlieation.  Shameful 
negligence  ! 

*  i.e.,  The  "Watch  Tower;"  in  which  a  man  was  formerly  sta- 
tioned to  give  notice  of  danger,  real  or  apprehended,  from  the  approach 
of  any  party  or  parties  whatever.  No  vestige  of  this  personage's  office 
remains  in  the  rural  abodes  of  our  modern  nobility.  In  and  around 
the  metropolis,  and  in  great  provincial  towns  and  their  suburbs, 
warders  still  exist  :  but  they  are  situated  on  the  ground  ;  on  the  out- 
side of  mansions,  which  they  pretend,  and  are  not  supposed  to  guard  ; 
in  small  wooden  boxes,  just  capable  of  containing  them,  wherein  they 
doze,  as  conveniently  as  their  predecessor  Rory  Flinn,  in  this  poem 
recorded. 

t  Ililernice,  proker  ;  Anglice,  poker. 
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Were  dreaming  in  a  stolen  embrace 
With  Roger  Moyle  and  Redmond  Scrace ; 
And  all  the  vassals'  senses  lay 
Drowned  in  the  whisky  of  the  day. 
Still  raged  the  storm  ;  still,  records  run, 
All  slept  in  Blarneygig  save  one, 
Lord  of  the  castle  and  domain. 
Sir  Tooleywhagg  O'Shaughnashane.* 

III. 
He  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  a  sound 
Pierce  through  the  hurly-burly  round  ; 
A  shriek,  a  yell,  he  knew  not  what, 
So  from  his  night- couch  up  he  got. 
Then  through  a  peep-hole  popped  his  head. 
And  thus  Sir  Tooleywhagg  he  said ; 
Standing  the  while,  though  something  loth, 
In  a  short  shirt  of  Irish  cloth. 

IV. 

"  Spake  out,"  he  cried,  "whose  voice  is  that. 
Shrill  as  a  Tom  Balruddery  cat  ?| 


*  After  a  certaia  period  Irishmen  adopted  surnames,  for  the  con- 
venience of  designation  ;  and  to  prevent  that  confusion  from  which 
they  have  to  this  day  kept  so  2^'>'overbially  clear.  Hence  arose  the 
Os  and  Macs,  meaning  the  'Sons  of.'  The  O'Tooles  were  formerly 
of  high  celebrity  in  Ireland  in  times  of  convulsion  and  insurrection ; 
military  of  course  ;  even  the  clergy  fought.  Ware  informs  us  (re- 
ferring to  a  piece  of  biography  published  by  Purius)  that  "  Laurence 
O'Tool  had  an  archbishopric."  It  was  a  Dublin  one.  From  the 
surname  of  the  knight  of  Blarneygig  Castle,  it  is  probable  that  the 
families  of  the  O'Tooles  and  O'Shaughnashanes  were  allied  by  inter- 
marriages. 

f  "  Balruddery  Cat.''— The  squall  of  a  Balruddery  Cat  is  very 
annoying  to  those  whose  organs  of  hearing  are  unaccustomed  to  it ; 
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Come  you  a  fairy,  good  or  ill, 

My  bullocks  to  presarve  or  kill  ? 

Or  only  does  a  Banshee*  prowl 

For  somebody's  departing  sowl  ? 

Haply  you  lurk  from  foemen  nigh. 

My  sea-side  castle's  strength  to  spy, 

Who  on  the  morrow  may  think  fit 

To  bother  Blarneygig  a  bit ; 

Och  !  if  the  latter,  soon  as  light 

Peeps  over  Murroughlaughlin's  height, 

My  kernes  and  gallowglassesf  here 

Will  show  you  sport  with  sparthe;!:  and  spear  ; 

And  sallying  on  my  spalpeen  foe, 

Shout  Forroch  !   Forroch  !§  Bugg-abo  !"|| 


and  equally  so  is  the  squ.ill  of  any  cat  in  any  other  place  ;  which  may 
somewhat  tend  to  diminish  the  peculiarity  of  the  cats  of  Balvuddery. 

*  "  .4  Banshee' — a  friendly  spirit  that  gave  a  strong  hint  of  an 
approaching  death  in  an  Irish  family.  There  has  been,  it  seems,  a 
similar  supernatural  retainer  in  Scotland  ;  denominated  by  my  great 
Xorth  British  prototype  in  poetry  a  Ben-shie ;  the  last  syllable  pos- 
sibly from  the  French,  chier. 

t  "  The  Irish  of  the  Middle  Ag^s  had  two  sorts  of  footmen,  some 
called  Gallowglasses,  armed,  &c.  &c.  Others  lighter  armed,  called 
Turhiculi,  by  some  Timburii,  but  commonly  A''€rns."—TFa?'e's  Antiq. 
and  Hist,  of  Ireland. 

t  A  Spartlie  was  an  Irish  weapon  of  war. 

§  Forroch,  Farah,  or  Ferrarjh.—  "\Yhen  they  (the  Irish)  approached 
the  enemy  so  near  as  to  be  heard,  they  used  this  martial  cry— Farah  ! 
Farah  ["—Wares  Antiq.  and  Hist,  of  Ireland. 

"The  vulgar  Irish  suppose  this  war-song  to  have  been  Forroch  or 
Ferragh:' — Spenser's  State  of  Ireland. 

II  Bugg-abo. — "They  likewise  call  upon  their  Captain's  name,  or 
the  word  of  their  ancestors  ;  as  under  O'Neale  they  cry  Landarg-aboT 
kc.  &c. — Spenser. 

In  short,  Abo  was  a  term  of  exultation,  tantamount  to  "for  ever!" 
tacked  to  and  shouted  with  the  principal  part  of  the  estate  which 
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V. 

Scarce  had  lie  said,  wlien  lightning  played 
Full  on  the  features  of  a  maid, 
Who  in  the  elemental  shock. 
Stuck  like  a  limpet  to  the  rock, 
Eeared  o'er  the  surface  of  the  flood 
Her  pallid  cheek,  her  lip's  life-blood, 
The  blended  colours  seemed  to  show 
Of  pearl  and  coral  from  below. 
Save  that  her  dank  dishevelled  hair 
Half  hid  her  breast,  her  breast  was  bare  ; 
What  could  be  seen  looked  firm  and  white 
As  the  rude  rock  she  held  so  tight ; 
Bare  too  was  all  her  beauteous  form, 
Stript  by  the  unrelenting  storm  ! 
But  half  in  sea  and  half  on  shore 
A  liquid  petticoat  she  wore  ; 
And  as  the  undulating  surge 
Did  to  and  fro  its  fury  urge. 
Just  now  and  then  it  left  the  tips 
Exposed  of  two  round  polished  hips ; 
All  downward  else  her  blush  to  save 
Lay  covered  by  the  wanton  wave. 
But  oh  !  her  voice  from  out  the  main 
Seemed  sweeter  than  a  syren's  strain  ; 
And  while  below  the  cliff  she  clung. 
Thus  to  Sir  Tooleywhagg  she  sung  : 


tlieJr  cHeftain  possessed.  It  is  to  be  supposed  therefore  tliat  a- 
great  part  of  Sir  Tooleywhagg  O'Shaughnashane's  territory  was. 
BUGG. 
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yi. 

SOXG. 


"  What  linen  so  fine  lias  the  bride  put  on  ? 

What  torch  is  her  chamber  brightening  ? 
The  bride  is  adrift  in  a  salt--\vater  shift, 

And  her  candles  are  flashes  of  lightning. 

*'  Oh  :   Thady  Pumn,  the  Isle  of  :Man* 

I  left  and  sailed  for  you  ; 
I  am  very  ill  lucked  all  night  to  be  ducked, 

For  keeping  my  promise  true  ! 

"  Oh  !  Thady,  your  bride  cannot  sleep  by  your  side, 

Go  to  bed  to  another  lady ; 
I  must  lie  in  the  dark  ^vith  a  whale  or  a  shark, 

Instead  of  my  d^irling  Thady." 

VII. 

She  paused,  for  to  the  rock  rushed  in 
A  booming  wave  above  her  chin ; 
Whicli  haply  worked  her  body's  good. 
For  wholesome  flows  the  briny  flood, 
And  if  the  mouth  a  pint  have  caught, 
A  fine  aperient  'tis  thought. 
Sir  Tooleywhagg,  who  heard  the  pause,t 
Was  little  conscious  of  the  cause  ; 
For  now  pitch-dark  was  all  the  shore. 
And  much  he  wished  for  an  encore  ; 


*  "  Oh,  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 
I  left  for  love  of  you." 
,S'ce  the  adiniraUe  Poem  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
t  The  power  of  hcarinrj  a  xjause  is  a  gift  peculiar  to  the  natives  of 
Ireland . 
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Soon  did  the  ducked  recovering  fair 

In  varied  strains  renew  her  air  ; 

Eenewed  it  much  in  hopes  to  gain 

Sir  Tooleywhagg  O'Shaughnashane ; 

For  when  he  first  put  out  his  head, 

Graced  with  a  night-cap  dyed  in  red, 

Fire  that  foreruns  the  thundercUip 

Blazed  on  him  redder  than  his  cap. 

'Twas  then  she  marked  his  face  and  mien, 

Plain  through  his  peep-hole  to  be  seen  ; 

His  eagle  eye's  commanding  glance. 

His  shoulders'  broad  superb  expanse. 

His  strong  uncovered  ample  chest 

That  looked  like  so  much  brawn  undrest ; 

All  that  in  days  of  chivalry 

Fair  ladies  wished  their  knights  to  be  ! 

She  marked  and  murmured,  sighing  deep, 

While  through  his  hole  he  crouched  to  peep, 

"  If  stooping  with  such  charms  he's  decked, 

Gods  !  what  a  man  when  he's  erect ! 

Yea,  on  a  modest  maiden's  word. 

This,  this  must  be  the  castle's  lord." 

VIII. 

Well  too  she  marked  with  anxious  eyes 
A  bucket  of  capacious  size. 
Suspended  o'er  the  craggy  beach. 
And  close  within  the  chieftain's  reach ; 
With  many  a  roll  of  cord  to  be 
Let  down  at  pleasure  to  the  sea  ; 
Which  for  the  castle's  use  was  made 
Whene'er  it  suffered  a  blockade  ; 
To  draw  up  succours  from  the  strand 
When  the  besieger  pressed  on  land  : 
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And  thus  her  plaint  she  warbled  strong 
In  all  the  euphony  of  song. 

SONG   CONTINUED. 

"  Chieftain  !  if  thou  canst  at  all 

For  a  shipwrecked  lady  angle, 
Clew  me  up  thy  castle  wall ; 

Near  thee  doth  a  bucket  dangle. 

"  Chieftain  !  leave  me  not  to  drown ; 

Save  a  maid  without  a  smicket ! 
If  the  bucket  come  not  down, 

Soon  shall  I  be  doomed  to  kick  it.* 

"  Quick,  oh  !  quick  unwind  the  rope ! 
If  thou  answer'st  to  my  hope. 
Then  on  thee  when  fate  is  frowning, 
May  a  rope  prevent  thy  drowning  !" 

IX. 

Ye  sons  of  Erin  !  well  'tis  kno^vn 
Your  natiire  to  the  sex  is  prone. 
South  from  Lough  Swilly  to  Tramore, 
From  Kilcock  to  Knockealy's  shore^f 
Can  ye  resist  throughout  your  isle 
A  woman's  tear,  a  woman's  smile  ! 
And  when  did  beauty  pour  in  vain 
Her  plaint  to  an  O'Shaughnashane  ? 


*  This  proves  that  the  modern  slang  phrase  of  Uclhuj  the  luclet- 
i  c    to  die,  is  borrowed  frona  our  ancestors.     3Iulta  rcnaseentur  <tc 
■  +  These  places  are  selected  as  cardinal  points;    being  nearly  the 
extremities  of  the  north,  east,  west,  and  south  of  the  island. 
"  Kilcock  is  further  from  the  sea 
Than  any  of  the  other  three."— Ano«. 


M 
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When  did  a  maid  without  a  rag 

Fail  to  affect  a  Tooleywhagg  ? 

Harsh  creaked  the  rope  in  its  descent, 

And  waggling  down  the  bucket  went ; 

With  fresh  provision  to  be  fraught, 

Fresher  than  ever  yet  it  brought ! 

It  reached  the  rock  ;  with  eager  hope 

The  sea-drenched  fair  one  caught  the  rope ; 

She  sprang,  the  bucket's  mouth  to  win, 

And,  light  as  gossamer,  leapt  in ! 

X. 

Gaily  the  chieftain  plied  his  arms. 

Winding  his  welcome  load  of  charms ; 

At  every  twist  the  dizzied  fair 

Eose  vacillating  in  the  air. 

He  heard  her  shriek,  soon  heard  her  gasp, 

Then  caught  the  trembler  in  his  grasp. 

Quick  to  the  couch  his  prize  he  bore. 

And  chafed  her  shivering  limbs  all  o'er : 

Strenuous  to  make  the  colour  seek 

Its  wonted  course  upon  her  cheek, 

So  well  he  ministered  his  aid. 

To  comfort  and  revive  the  maid. 

That  ere  the  skylark  plumed  his  wing, 

The  maid  was  quite  another  thing ! 

XI. 

Now  on  the  oaks  of  Faughanvail,* 
Dashed  in  cold  globules  by  the  gale, 
The  pendant  thunder-drops  of  night 
GKttered  like  gems  in  orient  light. 


*  This  place  may  be  found  in  the  mapg. ' 
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Now  vanished  from  tlie  chieftain's  room 
The  winking  lamp's  propitious  gloom, 
And  on  the  fair  one  as  she  lay, 
Morn's  golden  tell-tale  shot  his  ray. 
Ah !  when  did  sun  declining  leave 
No  swain  forsworn  'twixt  dawn  and  eve  ? 
When  did  the  day-spring's  glimmer  find, 
'Twixt  eve  and  dawn,  no  woman's  mind 
Had  veered,  like  Dunfanaghy's*  wind  ? 
Bent  blushing  o'er  the  chieftain's  neck, 
Thus  spoke  the  Lady  of  the  Wreck : — 

XII. 

'*  Oh  !  mighty  chief!  oh  !  potent  man ! 
Send  me  not  now  to  Thady  Eann  ! 
What  though  (when  from  my  native  Tsle 
He  sailed,  where  he  had  moored  awhile) 
I  rashly  pledged  my  maiden  truth 
To  follow  soon  that  Ulster  youth ; 
Then  left  my  home,  Ms  home  to  seek, 
Near  the  cascades  of  moist  Belleek;  + 
What  though  he  hoped  the  last  night's  tide 
Would  waft  into  his  arms  a  bride ; 
If  now  such  silly  bonds  I  burst, 
'Twas  he  was  the  deceiver  first ; 


*  This  spot  is  also  noticed  in  the  maps  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  wind 
lias  been  observed  to  vary  tbere  quite  as  much  as  in  any  common 
situation  upon  a  sea-coast. 

t  "  Passing  then  througb  the  village  of  Belleek,  I  observed  a  succes- 
sion of  small  cascades  continued  for  near  two  miles." — Ttviss^s  Tour 
in  Ireland.  This  author's  testimony  is  iadisputable.  The  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  Erin  may  still  remember  how  many  cascades  and 
tills  be  experienced,  even  after  bis  taking  leave  of  the  island. 

M    2 
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'Twas  Thady  Eann  decoyed  and  played 

Upon  the  greenness  of  a  maid  ; 

Who  by  her  ancient  parents  mewed 

Scarce  any  face  but  his  had  viewed ; 

And  gazed,  in  ignorant  surprise, 

On  his  red  locks  and  vacant  eyes. 

Sudden  my  change !  but  tell  me  true, 

(For,  oh !  I  feel  'tis  WTOUght  by  you  !) 

Does  female  judgment,  as  'tis  called 

By  all  the  wrinkled  and  the  bald, 

Creep  o'er  the  mind  by  dull  degrees? 

Is  judgment  slow  in  growth  as  trees? 

Or  comes  it  not,  like  lightning's  flame, 

Darting  direct  into  our  frame  ? 

Sure  'tis  the  last ;  and  sure  since  night 

My  hour's  arrived  to  judge  aright. 

And  why,  discernment's  heights  to  climb, 

Must  woman  mount  the  steps  of  time  ? 

Age  grasps,  with  her  experienced  lore, 

But  what  young  talent  grasps  before ; 

And  no  more  knows  the  matron  dunce 

Than  penetration  shows  at  once. 

Oh  !  chief !  since  shipwrecked  on  your  shore, 

I  feel  myself  myself  no  more, 

Since  I  am  now  another  I, 

Here  let  me  ever  live  and  die  ?" 

XIII. 

The  hunter  who  upon  the  sands 
Of  Innisfallen's*  islet  stands. 
And  marks  the  stag  from  steepy  wood 
Plunge  panting  in  Killarney's  flood. 


*  In  the  Lake  of  Killarney. 
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While  mountains  on  whose  shaggy  head 
Clouds  from  the  vast  Atlantic  spread, 
Re-echo  to  the  mellow  sounds 
Of  merry  horns  and  opening  hounds, 
The  hunter  then  feels  less  delight 
Than  now  did  Blarneygig's  gay  knight. 
"Darling  1"  he  said,  "  when  Thady  Kann 
Bothered  you  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
You  knew  not,  'tis  exceeding  plain, 
Sir  Tooleywhagg  O'Shaughnashane ; 
Knew  not  what  difference  must  be 
'Twixt  that  Belleek  Spalpeen  and  me; 
Then  let  not  on  your  conscience  fall 
The  smallest  qualm  at  all,  at  all ; 
For  your  request,  I  know  not  I, 
How  while  you  ever  live  you'll  die ; 
Unless  you  make  (the  heart  o'erfal) 
What  strangers  call  an  Irish  bull ; 
If  so,  then  live  with  me  you  may, 
And  living,  die  the  Irish  way." 
The  castle's  mistress  now  arrayed, 
The  Lady  of  the  Wreck  was  made ; 
Soon  did  the  deep  Cream  Crutin  twang,* 
And  thus  as  loud  the  chorus  rang. 
The  vassals  at  the  banquet  sang. 


*  **  Creamtldne  Crut,  or  Cream  Crutine,  by  the  name  imports  the 
Harp  (or  Cruit)  ussd  at  potations  or  carousals  ;  whence  Cream-nual, 
a  noisy  drunken  company." —  Vallancey. 

Although  the  Cream  Crutin  (or  Harp)  be  extinct,  the  Cream* 
nual  (or  noisy  drunken  company)  is  to  be  found,  without  any  diffi- 
culty of  research,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  United  Empire  of  Great 
Britain. 
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BANQUET   SONG.* 

XIV. 

HAIL  to  our  chief!  now  he's  wet  through  Avith 
whisky ; 
Long  life  to  the  lady  come  from  the  salt  seas ! 
Strike  up,  blind  harpers  !  skip  high  to  be  frisky  ! 
For  what  is  so  gay  as  a  bagful  of  fleas  ? 
Crest  of  O'Shaughnashane  ! — 
That's  a  potato  plain — 
Long  may  your  root  every  Irishman  know  ! 
Pats  long  have  stuck  to  it, 
Long  bid  good  luck  to  it ; 
Whack  for  O'Shaughnashane  ! — Tooleywhagg  ho  ! 

XV. 

Ours  is  an  esculent  lusty  and  lasting ; 

No  turnip  nor  other  weak  babe  of  the  ground ; 
Waxy  or  mealy  it  hinders  from  fasting 
Half  Erin's  inhabitants  all  the  year  round. 
Wants  the  soil  where  'tis  flung. 
Hog's,  cow's,  or  horse's  dung, 


*  Here  is  to  be  observed  the  astonishing  similarity  of  manners  and 
customs  between  the  Irish  and  Scotch  in  former  days.     How  close  is 

"Whack  for  O'Shaughnashane  ! — Tooleywhagg,  ho  !" 

to 

"Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  Dhu  !  ho  ierhoe !" — Bee  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake. 

In  the  present  instance  it  is  a  Song  at  a  Banquet ;  in  the  latter  it 
is  a  Song  in  a  Boat.  It  is  merely  the  difference  betwixt  wine  and 
■water.  The  vassals  on  both  occasions  express  their  attachment  to 
their  Chief,  and  their  ardour  for  his  Crest — one  being  an  Evergreen 
Fine,  the  other  a  Potato, 
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Stm  does  the  crest  of  O'Shaughnasliane  grow : 

Shout  for  it,  Ulster  men, 

Till  the  bogs  quake  again  ! 
Whack  for  O'Shaughnashane  !— Tooley  whagg  ho  ! 

XVI. 

Drink,  Paddies,  drink  to  the  Lady  so  shining  !^ 

While  floweret  shall  open  and  bog-trotter  dig, 
So  long  may  the  sweet  Rose  of  Beauty  be  twining 
Around  the  potato  of  proud  Blarneygig  ! 
While  the  plant  vegetates, 
While  whisky  recreates. 
Wash  down  the  root  from  the  horns  that  o'erflow ; 
Shake  your  shillelahs,  boys. 
Screeching  drunk  scream  your  joys. 
Whack  for  O'Shaughnashane !— Tooleywhagg  ho ! 

XVII. 

Time  rolls  his  course;*— now  seems  in  haste, 

And  now  seems  slow — as  cooks  roll  paste ; 

Rolling  out  vows  from  human  dust, 

Soon  to  be  broken,  soon  as  crust ! 

All  under  Time  to  ruin  falls, 

Like  Blarneygig' s  now  mouldered  walls. 


•  The  writer  fears  that  he  may  here  be  thought  to  have  ^tolm  from 
the  admirable  author  of  the  -Lady  of  the  Lake."  He  only  lorvom : 
and  not  all  that  the  author  had  to  lend  ;  for  the  ovigmal  runs- 

"  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course  ;" 
and  as  everybody  knows  Time  to  be  ceaseless,  the  present  writer  (with 
all  his  poverty  of  expression)  felt  no  occasion  to  simng  a  loan  for  the 
epithet.     But  the  author  above  alluded  to  has  much  to  spare,  and 
very  much  that  is  too  good  to  relinquish. 
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The  lover's  and  the  dicer's  oath, 

The  patriot's — falser  far  than  both  !— 

As  places,  luck,  and  love  decay. 

Like  fleeting  visions  pass  away  ; 

Nay,  e'en  thy  holy  nuns,  Kildare, 

Were  doomed  Time's  rolling-pin  to  share  ! 

In  thy  chaste  glooms,  though  vestals  swore 

To  feed  a  flame  for  evermore. 

No  flame  unsanctifiedly  light, 

But  on  St.  Bridget's  altar  bright — 

E'en  that — ^yes,  e'en  inrpctual  fire 

(At  least  in  Ireland)  could  expire ; 

"When  England's  King  the  Pope  to  rout, 

Both  fire  and  nuns  at  once  put  out.* 

No  wonder  then  when  three  long  years 

Had  rolled  their  course  o'er  mortal  ears, 

The  Lady  of  the  Wreck  should  mark, 

Since  first  she  swung  up  in  the  dark, 

Affection  wofully  to  flag 

In  all  she  prized — Sir  Tooley^vhagg. 

XVIII. 

The  grief  of  slighted  love  suppressed, 

Scarce  dulled  her  eye,  scarce  heaved  her  breast ; 

Or  if  a  tear  she  strove  to  check, 

A  truant  tear  stole  down  her  neck ; 

It  seemed  a  drop  that  with  his  bill 

The  linnet  scatters  from  a  rill. 

Flirting  his  sweet  and  tiny  shower 

Upon  a  milk-white  April  flower. 


*  Giraldus  Cambreusis  gives  au  account  of  this  perpetual  fire. 
Heniy  the  Eighth  of  England  extinguished  it,  and  turned  the  nuns 
adrift,  to  go  the  way  of  all  flesh. 
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Or  if  a  sigli,  breathed  soft  and  low, 
Escaped  her  fragrant  lips,  e'en  so 
The  zephyr  will  in  heat  of  day 
Between  two  rose-leaves  fan  its  way. 
Not  thus  the  knight  his  tedium  brooked, 
Whene'er  he  from  his  peep-hole  looked. 
Oft  as  he  looked,  still  high  in  air, 
He  saw  the  bucket  dangling  there. 
Then  heaved  no  sigh,  but  gave  a  groan, 
And  grunted  loud,  "  Och  hone  !   Och  hone  !" 
*'  Och  hone  !"  he  cried,  "my  pleasure's  cup 
Was  full  that  night  I  wound  her  up  ! 
How  will  that  night  my  pleasures  crown, 
If  e'er  it  come  I  wind  her  down!" 
Ne'er  came  that  night  of  joy  ;  but  oh  ! 
Soon  came  a  moment  full  of  woe  ; 
A  moment  horror-fraught !  which  oft 
On  the  black  peak  of  Klintertoft, 
Beneath  whose  base  the  waters  howl, 
Is  boded  by  the  fatal  owl. 

XTX. 

Who  best  in  cattle  and  domain. 
Could  vie  with  the  O'Shaughnashanc  ? 
Who  but  the  chief  of  stature  tall, 
Baron  Fitz  Gallyhogmagawl  ? 
The  vulture  in  his  sweeping  flight 
Sailed  leagues  and  kept  his  grounds  in  sight ; 
Nor  could  the  swiftest  roebuck  run 
Across  his  land  'twixt  sun  and  sun  : 
His  towers  were  bosomed  high  in  wood, 
And  at  his  gate  fierce  wolf  dogs  stood. 
He  had  a  daughter  passing  fair, 
Once  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair  ; 
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A  year  had  flown  since  first  it  chanced 
With  Blarneygig's  bold  knight  she  danced ; 
From  that  time  forth  to  bowers  she  crept, 
There  pined  in  thought  and  silent  wept. 
Her  father,  who  from  day  to  day 
Observed  his  daughter's  health  decay, 
Questioned  her  close  ;   she  made  a  pause, 
Blushed  deep,  then  faltering  owned  the  cause  ; 
Owned  all  that  made  her  spirits  flag 
Was — thinking  on  Sir  Tooleywhagg. 
"  Cease,  Judy!"  cried  the  Baron,  "  cease     ' 
"  To  grieve,  for  much  I  prize  your  peace  !" 
A  hint,  although  the  point  was  nice. 
Brought  the  v/ished  bridegroom  in  a  trice  j 
For  both  desire  and  interest  swayed 
The  ready  knight  to  wed  the  maid ; 
And  his  resolves  in  accents  cold, 
The  Lady  of  the  Wreck  he  told. 

XX. 

She  heard,  and  pallid  gi-ew  her  cheek, 

Nor  did  she  soon  essay  to  speak. 

Her  fiery  eyeball  shot  a  gleam 

That  scarce  from  mortal  eye  could  stream ; 

Her  ghastly  form  assumed  the  cast 

Of  withering  spectres  when  they  blast.* 


*  This  word,  formerly  of  awful  dignity,  is  now  so  vulgarly  fami- 
liarized, that  it  shocks  us  every  day  from  the  mouths  of  low  wretches 
when  applied  to  the  eyes  and  lvmh&  of  the  human  species.  It  should 
not,  however,  lose  its  consequence  and  force  because  it  is  abused. 
Shakspeare  introduces  it  energetically  when  talking  of  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet ; — 

"  I'll  cross  it,  though  it  lUh^t  me  !" 
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At  length,  as  tight  his  hand  she  grasped, 
And  with  a  ring  his  finger  clasped, 
A  dismal  hollow  langh  she  gave, 
Like  sounds  that  issue  from  a  grave. 
"Thy  bridal  couch,"  she  cried,  "bedeck 
Far  from  the  Lady  of  the  Wreck ; 
But  oh,  beware  !  this  ring,  false  heart ! 
Must  never  from  thy  fmger  part ; 

When  off  'tis  taken" she  could  no  more. 

But  headlong  to  the  billows'  roar 
Sprang  from  his  chamber  to  the  shore. 
The  while  her  fearful  leap  she  took, 
'Tis  said  the  Giant's  Causeway  shook ; 
Death  on  the  waves  to  meet  her  rolled. 
And  wrapt  her  in  a  watery  fold. 


CANTO    SECOND. 


«*  A  Eat,  a  Eat  !-dead  for  a  ducat  !"  -Shakspeake. 
"  Out,  out,  brief  candle  '."—Ibid. 


I. 


HE  egg  is  daintiest  when  'tis  swallowed  new,* 
^       And  love  is  sweetest  in  the  honeymoon. 
The  egg  grows  musty  kept  a  whole  month  through. 
And  marriage  bliss  will  turn  to  strife  as  soon. 


T 


*  The  tournure  of  thought  in  this  stanza  is  confessedly  indebted 
to  that  sweet  commencement  of  the  fourth  canto  in  the  *' Lady  of  the 
Lake  :"  where  a  bridegroom  "  Stands  a  waheful  sentinel,  and  then 
plucls  a  rose.  What  a  happiness  !  what  an  elegant  novelty  in  that 
idea  !-to  make  the  bridegroom  perform  the  usual  busmess_  of  the 
bride  ! -to  convert  the  expression  of  ''pluchlng  arose,''  which  has, 
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Oh  !  buttered  egg !  best  eaten  with  a  spoon, 

I  bid  your  yolk  glide  down  my  throat's  red  lane  ;* 

Emblem  of  love  and  strife  in  wedlock's  boon  i" 
Thus  spake  at  breakfast  the  O'Shaughnashane, 

What  time  his  bride  in  bed  napping  full  late  was  lain. 

II. 

Conceits  more  fond  than  this  he  poured,-f 
Conceits  with  which  false  taste  is  stored ; 
Such  as  of  late,  alas!  are  broached 
By  those  who  have  the  spot  approached 
Where  poesy  once  cradled  lay, 
And  stolen  her  baby-clothes  away ; 
Conceits,  in  song's  primeval  dress, 
Of,  oh  !   such  pretty  prettiness  ! 
That  the  inveigling  beldame  muse 
Seems  a  sham  virgin  from  the  stews ; 
Or  in  her  second  childhood  wild, 
The  doting  nurse  that  arpes  the  child. 


hitherto  been  figuratively  applied  to  the  mystic  garden  irrigations 
of  a  lady,  into  a  much  more  proper  matter  of  fact  operation  of  a 
gentleman . 

*^The  rose  is  fairest  when  His  budding  7ieio,''  &c.  &c. 

See  Lady  of  the  Lake,  4th  canto. 

*  Young   Norman    says  to   the    rose    (how  pretty    to   talk  to  a 

rose  !) 

"  1  bid  your  blosso'ins  in  my  bonnet  wave.^^ 

If  the  weather  were  quite  calm,  he  probably  shook  his  head  with 
Lis  bonnet  on  ;  otherwise  it  may  be  supposed  he  had  much  less  chance 
of  being  obeyed  by  the  rose  than  Sir  Tooleywhagg  by  the  egg  who  was 
popping  it  down  his  throat  with  a  spoon. 

+  "Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung  ^ 

Lady  o/  the  Lake,  4th  canto. 
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With  such  conceits,  such  feathery  lead,* 
Which  either  may  be  sung  or  said^ 
Mock  fancy  filled  the  bridegroom's  head ; 
While  the  first  egg-shell  he  scooped  clean, 
Since  he  a  married  man  had  been. 
'Twas  only  on  the  night  before 
That  Father  Murtoch,  of  Kilmore, 
Had  joined  him  to  his  all  in  all, 
Judy  Fitz  GallyhogmagaAvl. 

HI. 

Revered  by  all  was  Murtoch's  worth, 
Though  mystery  involved  his  birth  ;'j' 
For  when  his  mother,  on  a  mat, 
Watching  a  corpse  at  midnight  sat. 
The  body  rose,  and  strained  her  charms, 
Almost  two  minutes,  in  its  arms. 

*   "  0  luaxy  ligJdncss  !  serious  vanity/ 
Misshapen  chaos  of  %v ell- seeming  forms  ! 
"  Feather  of  Lead,  hright  smoke  /"  tCr. 

Thus  says  Shakspeare  of  love  ;  but  far  be  it  from  tbe  Author  of 
this  idle  poem  to  speak  thus  generally  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  !" 

+  See  Brian  the  Priest.  ("Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Canto  3rd.)— In  a 
note,  relative  to  this  personage,  proving  that  the  idea  of  his  origin 
arose  from  a  traditional  story,  a  curious  passage  is  quoted  from  ]\Lac- 
farlane  ;  who  gives  an  account  of  one  Gilli-Doir-Magrevollich.  This 
tooth-breaking  name  signifies  the  Black  Child,  son  to  the  Bones. 

The  Black  Child's  mamma  went  to  a  hill  one  day  on  ^5«r/?/  of  plea- 
sure with  "  both  wenches  and  youths,"  to  gather  the  bones  of  dead  men  / 
and  they  made  a  fire  on  the  spot.  "  At  last  they  did  all  remove  from 
the  fire  except  one  maid  or  wench.  She  being  quletlie  her  alone,  with- 
out anie  other  companie,  took  up  her  deaths  above  her  knees  or  there- 
ly  to  warm  her;  a  wind  did  come  and  caste  the  ashes  upon  her,  and 
she  was  conceived  of  ane  man-child."  How  much  more  appropriately 
than  jEneas  might  GilU-Doir-MagrevoUich  have  invoked  the  ' '  cincres 
et  ossa  parentis /'^ 
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From  which  embrace  too  soon  she  found 
Her  face  grow  long,  her  waist  grow  round , 
Till  prudes,  first  tattling  o'er  her  fate, 
Bid  scorn  proclaim  her  in  a  state 
Which  women  wish  to  be,  'tis  said. 
Who  love  their  lords  before  they're  dead. 
Exact  at  midnight,  nine  months  o'er, 
A  little  skeleton  she  bore. 
Soon  as  produced,  amid  the  gloom 
Two  glowworms  crept  into  her  room, 
Up  to  its  skull  began  to  rise, 
The  sockets  filled  and  gave  it  eyes. 
O'er  every  joint  did  spiders  rove. 
Where  busily  their  webs  they  wove; 
The  cabin  smoke  their  texture  thin 
Soon  thickened  till  it  formed  a  skin, 
"  Now  it  may  pass,"  the  mother  cried, 
"May  pass  for  human  !"  and  she  died. 

IV. 

This  tale  was  told  by  age  and  youth  : 
But  who  can  vouch  for  rumour's  truth  ? 
And  yet  though  falsehood  quick  is  hatched, 
'Tis  certain  when  the  corpse  she  watched, 
She  watched  alone,  or  watched  at  least 
With  no  one  save  a  reverend  priest ; 
Whose  duty  'twas  to  see  the  clay 
Mingled  with  kindred  earth  next  day. 
True,  he  was  ruddy,  tall,  and  stout, 
And  young,  but  then  he  was  devout ; 
A  rigid,  staunch,  and  upright  soul. 
And  excellent  upon  the  whole. 
Much  could  he  have  divulged,  but  fled 
From  questioning  and  shook  his  head. 
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Yet  once  it  happed  when  closely  tasked, 

With  much  solemnity  he  asked, 

*'  If  unbegotten  'tis  by  me, 

Whose  but  the  corpse's  can  it  be  ?" 

This  speech,  that  spread  from  roof  to  roof, 

To  Irishmen  was  certain  proof : 

Proof  that,  when  mooted  whether  shade 

Or  substance  can  have  forced  a  maid, 

Not  he  who  still  life's  course  must  run. 

But  that  a  dead  man  gets  a  son. 

V. 

The  little  Murtoch's  early  joy 

Was  frolic  of  a  corpse's  boy. 

Ne'er  by  a  stick  his  hoop  was  whirled. 

But  with  a  human  thighbone  twirled ; 

His  leaden  lips  a  laugh  expressed 

Whene'er  he  robbed  a  screech-OAvl's  nest ; 

He  scratched  for  worms  when  showers  came. 

And  made  a  boding  raven  tame. 

Oft  with  a  yew-bough  in  his  hand, 

He  loved  upon  a  grave  to  stand, 

(His  father's  grave !)  and  there  by  night 

Arrest  the  bat's  low-wheeling  flight. 

Such  in  his  youth  was  Murtoch  known  ; 

But  when  to  skinny  manhood  grown, 

Church  zeal  could  scarcely  fail  to  fire 

The  ofi'spring  of  a  churchyard  sire. 

His  smooth  skull  whitened  by  the  air, 

Unconscious  of  disdainful  hair, 

In  meek  and  ready  baldness  stood 

To  court  the  cover  of  a  hood. 

Soon  in  the  cloister's  gloom  he  sunk. 

Amid  the  plump,  a  juiceless  monk ; 
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Eenouncing  errors,  stale  or  fresh, 
Of  (what  he  never  had)  the  flesh ; 
For  ever  as  to  prayer  he  stalked, 
His  dry  joints  rattled  as  he  walked. 
As  years  revolved,  sage  Murtoch's  name 
Stood  foremost  in  monastic  fame. 
'Twas  thought  whene'er  he  plodded  o'er 
A  volume  fraught  with  pious  lore. 
His  glowworm  eyeballs  in  the  dark 
Gave  ample  light  the  text  to  mark. 
A  relic  'twas  his  pride  to  owai, 
A  precious  wonder  seldom  shown  ; 
A  sleeve  of  great  Saint  Patrick's  clothes. 
Whereon  Avas  traced  Saint  Patrick's  nose, 
His  noble  nose,  of  gristly  strength. 
And  measuring  twelve  inches  length,* 
Marked  when  the  saint,  to  keep  it  warm, 
Carried  his  head  beneath  his  arm. 

VI. 

But  hark !     The  Castle's  parlour-door 
(Whose  hinge  no  vassal  smeared  of  yore 
AVith  smooth,  subservient,  supple  oil, 
Its  rusty  lordliness  to  spoil) 
Now  creaks,  the  entrance  to  proclaim 
Of  the  last  night's  new-wedded  dame. 
How  looked  the  bride  ?     They  best  can  tell 
Who  nature  mark,  and  mark  her  well. 
Movements  there  are  which  most  reveal 
AVhat  most  they  labour  to  conceal. 
And  in  rebellion  to  the  will. 
Make  bashfulness  more  bashful  still. 

*  After  all,  this  is  no  sucli  mighty  nose  to  brag  of.     Ip.  Slawken- 
bergius's  time,  noses  at  the  Promontory  beat  St.  Patrick's  hollow. 
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The  undetermined,  shifting  eye 

(That  sure  betrayer  of  the  shy) 

"Which  "when  another  glance  it  meets, 

In  sidelong  sheopishness  retreats, 

Striving  to  note  "what  scarce  it  sees, 

With  much  uneasiness  of  ease, 

Chairs,  tables,  pictures,  clouds,  or  trees ; 

The  tongue  that  plunges  into  chat, 

Floundering  in  haste  from  this  to  that, 

On  service  forced  by  nervous  Fear, 

Till  Nonsense  comes  a  volunteer, 

And  proves  the  seat  of  the  camjiaign 

Far  distant  from  the  heart  or  brain ; 

And  "when  the  tongue  from  fight  withdraws, 

The  silly,  the  distressing  pause  ! 

Such  symptoms  showed,  yea,  showed  them  all, 

Late  Miss  Fitz  Gallyhogmagawl ; 

Till  while  on  fancies  fancies  rushed. 

She  met  her  husband's  leer — and  blushed. 

VII. 

Hail,  Blush  of  the  new-risen  Bride  ! 
Promoter  of  the  husband's  pride, 
The  old  maid's  envy,  young  maid's  fear, 
The  wag's  stale  wit,  the  widow's  sneer. 
Ye  blushing  brides  new-risen,  hail ! 
So  in  wild  Flannagarty's  vale 
Blush  the  red  blossoms  in  the  morn 
When  newly  opened  by  a  thorn 

VIII. 

If  strange  sensations  of  the  breast 
Hush  into  woman's  face  confessed, 
N 
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And  there  a  transient  hectic  spread, 
Vermilioning  health's  softer  red, 
How  quickly  then  her  heart  repays 
Man's  kind  forbearance  of  his  gaze ! 
His  mercifully  heedless  air, 
His  careless  conversation's  care, 
On  topics  turned  to  hush  alarms, 
In  pity  to  her  ruffled  charms. 
How  oft  her  thoughts,  that  own  the  cheat, 
Dwell  on  the  delicate  deceit 
Which  marked  her  soft  sufEusions  float, 
And,  noting,  never  seemed  to  note. 
Ideas  that  evince  a  mind 
To  character  the  man  refined 
*>   Did  not  on  the  sensorium  light 
Of  Blarneygig's  puissant  knight. 
Staring  on  his  embarrassed  bride, 
"Lady  O'Shaughnashane,"  he  cried, 
"  Arrah,  what  makes  you  blush  ?     Come  here^ 
And  sit  upon  my  knee,  my  dear." 

IX. 

Obeyed  she  ?     Yes ;  for  then  a  spouse 
(Times  alter  !)  seldom  broke  her  vows, 
Nor  thought  all  other  vows  effiiced 
While  marriage  beds  were  not  disgraced ; 
As  if  love,  honour,  and  obey 
(Oaths  now  of  form  on  life's  highway) 
Like  paltry  passengers  were  lost 
In  Virtue's  terrible  hard  frost. 
Much  did  Sir  Tooleywhagg  rejoice 
To  see  the  lady  of  his  choice 
Sitting,  while  he  sat  in  his  cap, 
Obediently  upon  his  lap. 
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His  satisfaction  grew  so  strong 
It  popped  out  rampant  in  a  song  ; 
And  many  a  harsh,  discordant  note 
Came  bellowing  through  his  rusty  throat. 
Such  through  thy  caves,  Loch  Derg,  were  sent. 
When  wild  winds  struggled  for  a  vent, 
Which,  as  their  boisterous  road  they  took, 
Saint  Patrick's  Purgatory*  shook. 

SOXG   OF   THE   BRIDEGROOM. 
X. 

Don't  now  be  after  being  coy ; 
Sit  still  upon  my  lap,  dear  joy  ! 
And  let  us  at  our  breakfast  toy, 

For  thou  art  wife  to  me,  Judy  !f 


«  <( 


Of  this  cave  strange  and  increclible  things  are  related.  It  was 
demolished,  as  a  fictitious  thing,  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  in  the  year  1497, 
by  authority  of  Pope  Alexander  YL,  by  the  Guardian  of  the  House  of 
Minorits  of  Donegall  and  others,  says  the  author  of  the  '  Ulster  Annals,' 
who  then  lived.  Yet  it  was  afterwards  restored,  and  frequently  visited 
by  pilgrims." —  'SVare'i  A  ni'iq^.  of  Ireland. 

+  The  world  has  been  much  hQ-Maryed  of  late  by  modern  poets  of 
prettiness  ;  and  we  have  innumerable  sweet  little  stanzas  of  simpli- 
city, ending  with  ^^  ray  Mary,^'  audi  *' w?/ iVa?-y,"  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  ;  much  after  the  following  manner  : — 

To-morrow,  let  it  shine  or  pour, 
Precisely  at  the  hour  of  four 
Drive  me  the  carriage  to  the  door, 
.    '  ily  coachman  ! 

For  I  must  dine  with  Doctor  Brown, 

And  to  his  villa  must  go  down, 

Thou  know'st  the  way  to  Kentish  Town, 

My  coachman  I 

K  a 
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And  I  am  bound  by  wedlock's  chain 
Thy  humble  sarvant  to  remam, 
Sir  Tooleywhagg  O'Shaiighnashane, 
The  husband  unto  thee,  Judy  ! 

Each  vassal  at  our  wedding-feast, 
BHnd  drunk  last  night  as  any  beast, 
Eoared  till  the  daylight  streaked  the  East, 

Which  sjioiled  the  sleep  of  thee,  Judy ! 
Feasts  in  the  honeymoon  are  right ; 
But  that  once  o'er,  my  heart's  delight ! 
Nought  shall  disturb  thee  all  the  night, 

Or  ever  waken  me,  Judy  ! 

The  skins  of  wolves — by  me  they  bled — ■ 
Are  covers  to  our  marriage-bed  : 
Should  one,  in  hunting  bite  me  dead, 

A  widow  thou  wilt  be,  Judy  ! 
Howl  at  my  wake,  'twill  be  but  kind ; 
And  if  I  leave,  as  I've  designed. 
Some  little  Tooleywhaggs  behind. 

They'll  sarve  to  comfort  thee,  Judy ! 

XI. 

Touched  by  the  pathos  of  the  song, 
Though  every  note  was  rumbled  wrong, 
Scarce  could  the  sympathetic  bride 
Her  conjugal  emotions  hide. 
To  see  her  husband's  corse  !   and  oh ! 
A  wolf  to  bite  him  from  her  so  ! 
A  wolf — all  Erin's  saints  forbid  ! — 
Whose  skin  was  but  her  coverlid ! 
Beneath  that  softness  lurked  there  life 
To  make  a  widow  of  a  wife  ! 
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To  make  her  lord  resign  his  breath ! 
To  make  her  see  him  stiff  in  death  1 
Ye  modern  spouses,  never  scoff 
At  the  fond  tear  she  hurried  off; 
But  as  she  dashed  the  tear  away, 
She  smiled  and  laboured  to  be  gay. 

XII. 

<'  What  is  this  ring,"  she  said,  "  Sir  Knight, 

That  on  your  finger  looks  so  bright, 

Outshining  the  fair  star  of  morn  ? 

Some  old  love-token,  I'll  be  sworn  ! 

I'll  pull  it  off,  dear  !"'     At  the  word, 

Thunder  far-off  was  muttering  heard. 

And  lightning  faintly  played  to  own 
It  quivered  for  the  mystic  stone. 
Then  all  was  hushed  as  death  again, 
Save  that  a  sound  swung  down  the  glen, 
As  tolling  on  the  ear  it  fell 
From  Bunamargy  Friary  bell. 
Dull  waxed  the  sun ;   a  dusky  red 
Through  the  dense  atmosphere  was  spread  f 
Books  to  their  tree-tops  cawed  retreat, 
Oppressed  with  suffocating  heat. 

XIII. 

The  chief  (confusion  marked  his  brow) 
Cried,  "  Bathershane  !   be  asy  now  ! 
'Tis  but  a  toy,  a  gift  to  me. 
Sent  from  a  dead  friend  now  at  sea." 
Here  conscience  whispered,  :SIany  a  wave, 
Thou  Lust's,  thou  Avarice's  slave  ! 
Is  rolling  o'er  a  luckless  fair, 
Driven  by  thy  fiilsehood  to  despair. 
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Turn  from  thy  wife !  thou  wilt  be  found 
As  false  to  her  as  her  that's  drowned. 
Turn  from  thy  wife,  thy  dalliance  check ; 
Cease  imddling  in  her  ivory  neck  ;* 
Think  on  the  Lady  of  the  Wreck  I 

XIV. 

"  Sent  from  a  friend  at  sea  who's  dead !" 
The  now  half-jealous  lady  said, 
Wouldst  into  life  the  lifeless  drag  ? 
Thou  banter'st  me,  my  Tooleywhagg  ! 
Dead  men,  who  sometimes  float  I  hear, 
Transmit  no  presents  home,  my  dear. 
Come,  come  !  this  toy,  this  gewgaw  thing, 
This  showy,  baubling,  foppish  ring, 
Befits  thy  manly  finger  ill ; 
Have  it  I  must.  Sir  Knight,  and  will." 
Quick  from  his  hand  she  twitched  the  stone, 
And  laughing  fixed  it  on  her  own. 
That  instant  burst  a  bombard  cloud 
O'er  Blarneygig's  high  turrets  loud, 
And  wliile  its  grand  artillery  roared, 
Both  sheeted  fires  and  waters  poured. 
Earth's  huge  maternal  sides  upborne 
With  horrid  labour  throes  were  torn. 
Then  Wicklow  first  thy  mountains  bold 
Pear  tinged  with  something  much  like  goldj-f 


*  "Paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damned  fingers." — Shakspeare. 

f  Gold  is  supposed  to  have  been  lately  discovered  in  the  Wicklow 
mountains:  but  many  doubt  whether  it  be  really  gold,  or  only 
something  lihe  it.  Be  it  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  a  sign  of  good  luck 
to  the  discoverers. 
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INIoneykillcark's  unfatliomed  bog 
Rushed  o'er  the  vales  of  Tullyhog ; 
The  forest  shuddered  o'er  the  buck, 
The  shrinking  pond  left  dry  the  duck, 
Who  thrown  upon  her  glossy  back, 
Fluttered  but  quaked  too  much  to  quack ; 
The  craven  from  his  dunghill  flew, 
And  stilled  his  cock-a-doodle-doo  * 


XV. 


Nature  as  seagirt  Erin  shook. 
Her  laws  of  gravity  forsook. 
The  bucket's  cordage  cracked  in  twain, 
That  wound  the  lady  from  the  main — 
The  bucket  then  ne'er  meant  to  fly, 
Disdained  the  beach  and  sought  the  sky ; 
The  lofty  Watch  Tower's  roof  beat  in. 
And  crushed  the  warder  Eory  Flinn ; 
Expiring  drunk,  he  "  whisky"  cried. 
All  water  buckets  damned,  and  died. 
The  sea  that  laved  the  castle's  base, 
Arose  the  battlements  to  face  ; 
Fronting  the  windows  foaming  came, 
Where  sat  the  chieftain  wdth  his  dame. 
And  full  a  minute  ere  its  fall, 
Spread  a  broad  waving  watery  wall ! 
Sudden  it  sunk  ;— the  orb  of  day 
Now  struggling  with  the  clouds  for  sway, 


*  The  Oravm  is  the  dunghill-cock  ;  and  is  used  adjectmly  by  0  d 
authors  as  an  epithet  of  cowardice.  Individuals  of  a  noble  family 
now  existing  have  reversed  the  definition  of  this  epithet;  and  at- 
tached  to  the  name  of  Craven  everything  that  is  spirited  and  esti- 
mable  in  society. 
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The  awful  tempest  rolled  away. 

Strewed  o'er  the  chamber  from  the  strand 

Lay  seaweed,  cockleshells,  and  sand ; 

And  in  a  corner  shivering  sat, 

Wet  through  with  brine,  a  water-rat : 

On  the  O'Shaughnashane  it  fixed 

Its  eyes  with  anger,  sorrow  mixed  ; 

Showed  its  sharp  teeth  in  doleful  spite, 

And  knapped  and  chattered  at  the  knight. 

XVI. 

"  Say  is  the  tempest  past  V  inquired 

The  dame,  who  from  a  swoon  respired. 

"  Say  is  the  tempest — ah  !  what's  that  ? 

Save  me,  Saint  Roger !  'tis  a  rat ! 

What  eyes  !   what  teeth  !  what  ears  !  what  hair  ! 

Look  at  its  Avhiskers  !  what  a  pair  ! 

And  oh  !   Sir  Tooleywhagg  !  see  what 

A  long  thick  swinging  tail  't  has  got  I 

Destroy  it,  or  I  faint  again, 

Throw,  throw  it  back  into  the  main !" 

Perked  on  its  dripping  haunches  stood 

The  bristling  reptile  of  the  flood, 

And  uttered  to  the  bride  a  squeak. 

That  seemed  almost  a  human  shriek. 

The  shrieking  bride  sore,  sore  dismayed, 

Almost  a  rat-like  squeak  repaid  ; 

And  hurried  from  the  spot  to  yield 

The  rat  possession  of  the  field. 

XVII. 

Mused  not  the  chieftain  when  his  dear 
Fled  tlie  apartment  pale  with  fear  ? 
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Mused  ho  not  on  the  mystic  ring  ? 
The  storm  ?  the  rat  ? — the  everything  ? 
Sat  he  not  -wrapt  in  doubt  and  woe, 
And  tranced  in  cogitation  ? — no. 
The  shallow  cellules  of  his  head 
"Were  so  preoccupied  with  lead, 
That  wanting  intellectual  space, 
Eeflection  could  not  find  a  place. 
But  a  rich  fool,*  whose  stars  ordain 
His  pate  shall  be  one  blank  of  brain, 
Ne'er  long  sits  motionless  alone. 
He  cannot  tliinh  himself  to  stone  ; 
Nor  like  the  wise,  or  would-be  wise, 
Read,  write,  combine,  philosophize  ; 
Still  with  no  labour  of  the  mind. 
Work  for  his  limbs  he's  sure  to  find. 
His  body's  action  whiles  away 
His  listless  life  in  tiresome  play, 
And  helps  the  cranium  of  the  ass 
Folly's  long  holidays  to  pass. 
Left  by  his  lady's  sudden  flight. 
The  busybodied  brainless  knight, 
Barren  of  thought,  deprived  of  chat, 
Threw  bread  and  butter  to  the  rat. 
The  reptile,  in  a  sullen  mood, 
Its  whiskers  twirled  and  spurned  the  food. 

XVIII. 

As  the  lone  angler,  patient  man  ! 
At  Newry-Water  or  the  Banne,f 


*  This  is  by  no  means  intended  to  insinuate  that  a  man  who  is  rich 
must  consequently  be  foolish  ;  but  that  a  fool  who  is  affluent  can 
afford  to  have  no  business  or  study. 

t  Rivers  in  Ulster. 
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Leaves  off  against  his  placid  wish, 

Impaling  worms  to  torture  fish  ; 

As  dull  at  dusk  he  plods  to  rest, 

Not  even  with  a  nibble  blest, 

So  from  the  rat  retired  the  knight, 

Convinced  he  could  not  get  a  bite. 

When  to  the  anteroom  he  came, 

A  rat  again — the  very  same. 

He  left  it  straight  and  sought  the  stair. 

The  animal  sat  crouching  there. 

He  ranged  his  grand  apartments  through, 

The  yellow  chamber,  green,  red,  blue. 

There  was  the  water-reptile  too  ! 

Where  could  he  go  ?  where  stay  ?  where  look  ? 

At  every  turn,  in  every  nook 

He  feared  the  rat  would  be  espied, 

And  all  his  fears  were  ratified, 

XIX. 

Months  fleeted  since  the  earthquake's  shock : 

Meanwhile  at  Allyballyknock 

Grand  feasts  were  given  in  the  hall 

Of  Lord  Fitz  Gallyhogmagawl ; 

Others  at  Craughternaughter  Hill, 

Where  dwelt  the  pale  Mac  Twiddle  dill ; 

There  came  the  knight,  and  thither  sped 

The  little  hairy  quadruped. 

Whom  host  and  guests  essayed  in  vain 

To  drive  from  the  O'Shaughnashane. 

Where'er  he  went,  whate'er  the  hour, 

On  plain  or  hill,  in  hall  or  bower. 

At  prayer,  meals,  sport,  all  matters  that 

An  Irish  chieftain  could  be  at, 

There  grinned  the  same  eternal  rat ; 
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Eluding  every  effort  still 

To  hurt,  to  catch  it,  or  to  kill. 

XX. 

On  Blarneygig  s  high  gateway  reared, 

A  manifesto  now  appeared  ; 

Sir  Tooleywhagg's  most  strict  command 

Writ  in  his  own  improper  hand ; 

From  which,  with  pure  and  classic  dread, 

Orthography  and  grammar  fled. 

Five  minutes'  shower  washed  away 

"  Bade,  and  tak  notisj'  every  day. 

What  mattered  ?  for  each  vassal  knew 

His  duty  he  was  bound  to  do  ; 

But  in  default  of  it  might  plead 

Not  one  of  them  had  learned  to  read. 

By  word  of  mouth  the  order  then 

Was  given,  and  spread  among  the  men ; 

That  through  the  territory  sought 

To  each  apartment  must  be  brought 

That  foe  instinctive  to  a  rat, 

That  tiger's  miniature — the  cat. 

XXI. 

Bagged  from  a  cabin  on  the  skirt 

Of  thy  morass  soft  Grannyfert ! 

First  came  a  cottier's*  half-starved  Tom, 

Whom  famine  had  deducted  from  ; 


»  "They  were  persons  who,  not  holding,  or  unable  to  hold,  any  lands 
on  their  own  account,  wejre  obliged  to  work  for  their  subsistence 
throughout  the  whole  year  for  such  cultivators  of  land  as  called  them- 
selves gentlemen.  These  labourers  went  by  the  name  of  cottiers."— 
BdVs  Description  of  the  Pecmnti-y  of  Ireland. 
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Deducted  till  it  seemed  through  fast, 
That  eight  of  his  nine  lives  were  past. 
But  soon  his  cat-star  crying  "  eat," 
Relented  in  the  shape  of  meat ; 
New  sleeked  his  coat,  replumped  his  flesh, 
And  gave  him  his  lost  lives  afresh. 
Then  like  the  amorous  Turk  he  saw, 
Though  only  a  one-tailed  Bashaw, 
Aroimd  his  wawling  presence  swell 
A  huge  seraglio  stocked  pell-mell. 
With  black,  white,  tabby,  tortoiseshell. 
Yet  when  about  the  rat  they  ranged. 
Their  natural  feline  fury  changed  ; 
The  rat  no  symptom  showed  of  fright, 
The  cats  forgot  to  pounce  or  bite ; 
Each  claw  was  shut,  and  all  the  furred, 
As  if  in  love  and  pity,  purred. 
Thus  wolves  before  our  mother's  vice 
Caressed  the  kid  in  paradise ; 
The  lamb  thus  calmly  cropt  the  plain, 
Beneath  the  peaceful  lion's  mane  ; 
While  on  the  branch  that  bloomed  above, 
The  hawk  sat  billing  with  the  dove. 

XXII. 

Thrice  through  the  zodiac's  signs  the  sun 
His  annual  wheeling  race  had  run, 
While  kept  the  water-fiend  its  pace. 
Haunting  the  knight  from  place  to  place. 
Worn  with  the  pest,  on  travel  bent. 
From  rocky  Blarneygig  he  went ; 
Traversed  the  sea  ;  all  Europe  viewed ; 
StilJ,  still  the  cursed  rat  pursued  ! 
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No  change  it  manifested  ;   save 

That  which  the  various  nations  gave. 

In  France,  thy  dressing-room,  oh,  Worhl ! 

Its  whiskers  seemed  more  smartly  curled ; 

Through  Italy  a  mellower  note 

Squeaked,  like  a  quaver,  from  its  throat ; 

Among  the  Germans,  all  the  day 

It  looked  not  sober  though  not  gay, 

And  gravely  studied  to  maintain 

A  haughty  toss  of  nose  in  Spain. 

As  hopeless,  home,  the  chief  at  last 

O'er  Scotia's  barren  Highlands  past, 

The  reptile  shedding  half  its  hair. 

Grew  hide-bound  till  its  breech  was  bare ; 

And  scratched,  while  hunger  marked  its  jaws. 

Incessantly  between  the  claws.* 

xxiir. 
The  chief  (his  breast  with  sorrow  big) 
Ee- entered  Castle  Blarney  gig. 
"  Bother  !"  he  cried,  "  'tis  all  in  vain, 
Ladj'  of  the  O'Shaughnashane  I 
As  I  return,  returns  my  foe  ! 
We've  made  the  tour  of  Europe  though. 
But  to  what  purpose  did  I  roam  ? 
What,  Judy,  what  have  I  brought  home? 
Like  many  a  travelled  fool  no  doubt, 
No  more  nor  less  than  I  took  out !" 

*  Although  tlie  autlior  indulges  in  an  allusion  to  a  common-place 
national  jest,  he  feels  a  sincere  respect  for  the  Scotch,  as  an  honourable, 
brave,  and  acute  people  :  and  he  knows  not  that  even  the  lower  orders 
of  North  Britons  are  in  fact  troubled  with  the  itch,  any  more  than 
that  Englishmen  hang  and  drown  themselves  in  November.  lie  lived 
three  years  in  Scotland,  and  never  observed  one  instance  of  the  above- 
mentioned  cutaneous  disorder. 
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Next  morn  lie  rose  to  chase  the  deer 

In  the  thick  tangles  of  Dunleer. 

'Twere  long  to  tell  who  in  the  mud 

Was  left,  chin-deep,  at  Grnddrybrud ; 

What  horse  or  rider  at  Kilcleck 

Now  broke  his  wind  and  now  his  neck ; 

Enough  that  when  the  lengthened  shade 

Of  oaks  had  vanished  from  the  glade, 

When  a  chill,  sullen,  starless  night 

Was  pressing  dew-dript  evening's  flight, 

Dismounted  in  a  luckless  hour 

(Far  from  his  own  or  any  tower) 

Upon  a  wide  and  swampy  plain, 

Wandered  the  lone  O'Shaughnashane. 

"  How  am  I  worn,"  he  sighed,  "  Och  hone  ! 

With  melancholy  to  the  bone  !" 

Then  sat  him  down  upon  a  stone, 

To  while  the  hours  till  morning-tide, 

With  the  rat  perking  by  his  side. 

'Twas  then  he  heard — no  minstrel  nigh — 

A  Kearnine*  twang  his  lullaby. 

SONG. 

XXIV. 

Huntsman,  sleep  !|  the  deer  has  jogged 
From  thy  hounds,  not  worth  the  chiding ; 

Huntsman,  sleep  !  thy  steed  lies  bogged, 
Glandered,  spavined,  not  worth  riding. 


*  Kearnme.  "This  vord  is  translated  by  Vallancey,  a  small 
harp." — WalTccrs  Irish  Bard. 

+  "  ffuiftsman,  rest  /  iky  chase  is  done.^^  See  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Canto  It 
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Huntsman,  'tis  thy  fate  to  own 

Leather  lost  and  empty  belly  ! 
Stick  thy  bottom  on  the  stone 

Till  the  rat  shall  squeak  reveille  ! 

Huntsman,  snore  !  for  up  thou'rt  done  ;* 

And  before  the  rising  sun, 

To  awaken  and  assail  ye 

Will  the  reptile  squeak  reveille. 

XXV. 

Light  lingering  still  upon  the  ground, 
The  wanderer  cast  his  eyes  around. 
The  reptile,  with  the  chase  o'ertoiled. 
Into  a  hairy  ball  was  coiled. 
And  slept  upon  a  heathery  stump 
Spite  of  the  hail  that  beat  its  rump. 
While,  turning  from  the  storm,  it  dozed, 
Its  rear  was  to  the  knight  exposed. 
"  NoAv,  by  the  powers  !"  he  uttered  low 
"  I've  taken  by  surprise  the  foe  ! 
Och,  divil !  have  I,  five  years  past, 
Caught  you  here  napping  now  at  last  ?" 
He  tiptoed  eager  through  the  hail, 
And  seized  his  torment  by  the  tail. 
The  vermin  squeaked — Oh,  well  away ! 
Should  vermin  talk  in  future  day, 
No  rhetoric  could  better  teach 
A  rat  to  make  its  dying  speech. 
Against  the  stone  he  dashed  its  head, 
And  saw  his  plague  at  length  lie  dead. 


*  The  modern  phrase  to  le  c?one  w^j,  has  descended  to  us  from  the 
Slangi  of  tht  ancients. 
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Its  blood,  while  man  runs  mortal  race, 

Tempest  nor  time  will  e'er  eiFace. 

E'en  now  the  antiquary  pores 

O'er  the  grey  stone,  and  there  explores 

(What  cannot  antiquaries  see  !) 

I\Iarks  that  ne'er  were  nor  e'er  will  be. 

He  traces  on  a  barbarous  strand 

A  fair  denuded ;   in  her  hand 

A  scroll,  with  two  Os  following  T, 

And  after  that  discovers  LEY^ 

Then  TF,  H,  A,  double  G, 

Which  ^Mi  together  make  full  sure 

To  lovers  of  the  old  obscure 

A  shipwrecked  maid  dead  many  a  year, 

Still  grasjiing  all  she  held  most  dear, 

And  cast  on  history  a  light 

Touching  the  Lady  and  the  Knight. 

XXVI. 

Say  how  far  off,  as  grey  crow  flies, 
Did  Blarneygig's  dark  turrets  rise 
From  the  morasses  where  was  slain 
The  rat  by  the  O'Shaughnashane  ? 
A  toilsome  length — four  leagues  at  least ! 
Wind  whistled  chilly  from  the  east, 
And  eastward  from  the  castle  lay 
The  swamps  whereon  the  chief  did  stray, 
Wafting  its  sounds  the  adverse  Avay. 
Yet  Avhen  the  wretched  rat  was  crushed, 
Loud  on  the  heath  a  twangle  rushed 
That  rung  out  supper  grand  and  big 
From  the  cracked  bell  of  Blarneygig. 
The  festive  metal's  blundering  tone 
Well  to  Sir  Tooleywhagg  was  known, 
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Who,  car-directed  by  its  sound, 

Squashed  darkling  through  the  rotten  ground. 

So  erst  did  Satan  (as  'tis  sung 

By  thee,  great  Bard  !*  who  England's  tongtio 

To  such  sublime  perfection  wrought 

It  only  sunk  beneath  thy  thought — 

By  thee  who,  loyal  to  the  Muse, 

Tliy  King  didst  prosingly  abuse| — 

By  thee,  like  Homer,  reft  of  sight, 

Like  Homer  gifted  to  delight !) — 

So  erst  did  Satan  drasr  his  tail 

o 

O'er  bog,  o'er  steep,  or  moory  dale. 
And  wading  through  mud,  mire,  and  clay, 
With  head,  hands,  feet,  pursue  his  way. 
At  length  against  his  castle-gate 
A  hubaboo  he  sraye  full  late. 
The  muzzy  porter,  Con  Macguire, 
Housed  his  blown  carcass  from  the  fire 
And  oped  the  portal.      Swift  as  light. 
Passing  his  vassal,  shot  the  knight. 
When  past,  the  vassal  locked  with  care 
The  gate,  and  muttered  "  Who  goes  there  ?'* 
O'ercome  with  transport  and  fatigue 
(Oh,  he  had  zigzagged  many  a  league !) 
In  to  his  dame,  in  slumbers  hushed, 
The  great  Sir  Tooleywhagg  he  pushed ; 
And  falling  on  his  stomach  flat, 
Eoared,  "Judy,  I  have  killed  the  rat!" 


*   MliLoa. 
+  "'Tis  in  Vcaiu  to  dissemble,  aud  far  be  it  from  me  to  defeuJ, 
his  engagin.:<  with  a  party  combined  in  the  destruction  of  our  Church 
and  monarchy." — Fentjii's  Life  of  Milton.     See   also  Milton's  Prose 
Works. 

O 
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XXVII. 

"  Speed,  Loone}^,  speed  !"*  next  morning  cried 

The  jocund  chief;  "  for  tliou  must  ride 

rieet  as  the  bolt  that  rends  tlie  tree 

On  rocky  Cloghernochartee. 

Speed,  Looney!  speed  to  every  guest, 

Eide  north  and  south,  ride  east  and  -west ! 

Saddle  grey  Golloch,  spur  him  hard 

From  Glartyflarty  to  Klanard, 

From  Killybegs  to  Killaleagh, 

Cross  Ulster's  province — haste  away  ! 

Spee4,  Looney,  speed  !    Invite  them  all : 

Baron  Fitz  Gallyhogmagawl, 

Dennis  O'Rourke  of  Ballyswill, 

D'Arcy,  and  pale  Mac  Twiddlediil ; 

All  the  O'Brans,  O'Finns,  O'Blanes, 

Mac  Gras,  Mac  Naughtans,  and  Mac  Shanes. 

I  hold  a  feast — thou  know'st  the  day — 

Speed,  Looney !  Looney,  haste  away  ! 

XXVIII. 

The  day  arrived  ;  the  guests  were  met ; 
High  in  his  hall  the  chief  was  set. 
The  horn  he  emptied,  soon  as  filled, 
And  filling  soon  as  empty,  swilled. 


*  ^^  Speed,  Malise^  speed  I  Malise  in  the  ''Lady  of  the  Lake"  ig 
sent  in  great  haste  to  invite  gentlemen  to  a  battle  instead  of  a  dinner. 
His  master  bids  him  tcike  a  short  stick  and  punch  it: — 

"A  cubit's  length,  in  measure  due  ; 
The  shaft  and  limb  were  rods  of  yew." 

"With  this  signal  for  war,  which  has  been  thrust  into  the  fire,  he  runs 
through  the  country. 
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All  swilled  alike,  each  Erin's  son 

Appeared  a  bursting  living  tun. 

'Twas  at  that  crisis  of  the  feast 

When  purpled  man  is  almost  beast ; 

When  either  friend  his  friend  provokes, 

By  hiccoughing  aifronts  for  jokes, 

Or  goblets  at  the  head  are  sent, 

Before  affronts  are  given  or  meant ; 

A  vassal  (now  'twas  waxing  late) 

Announced  a  stranger  at  the  gate. 

' '  A  stranger  !"  spluttered  forth  the  knight ; 

"  Tell  him  he's  welcome  to  alight." 

^'  Plase  you,"  returned  the  vassal,  pale, 

"  She  is,  my  chieftain,  not  a  male ! 

She's  mantled  in  a  sea-green  weed,* 

And  mounted  on  a  rat-tailed  steed ; 

Her  face  is  covered,  but  she  speaks 

Like  murmuring  vraves,  her  stallion  squeaks ; 

And  such  a  rider,  such  a  nag, 

You  never  saw.  Sir  Tooleywhagg." 

Startled,  half-sobered,  sore  displeased, 

The  knight  a  swaling  candle  seized. 

And  stasrserin":  throucrh  his  castle  court, 

CO  O  <^  ' 

He  reached  the  spectre  at  the  port. 

The  apparition  raised  its  veil. 

And  showed  the  features,  ashly  pale  ! 

With  ringlets,  blood-drenched,  in  her  neck, 

O    the  sad  Lady  of  the  Wreck. 

XXIX. 

**  Perjured  seducer,  list  I"  she  said, 
"  And  tremble  at  the  doubly  dead ; 

*  "Weed  formerly  siguified  a  garment.     We  still  say  Vlido-wi  weeds, 

0   2 
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By  thee,  to  desperation  urged, 

I  plunged,  and  drowned  — for  tliee  emerged. 

The  ring  drawn  off,  it  gave  me  power 

(For  know,  'twas  charmed)  from  that  same  hour 

To  join  thee,  cruellest  of  men  ! 

In  one  shape  more  till  death  agnin. 

Doting,  I  came  :   to  thee  I  fled, 

A  little  faithful  quadru23ed  ; 

Doting,  with  thee,  from  shore  to  shore, 

I  swam  and  trotted  Europe  o'er. 

Was  I  not  constant  as  thy  bride  ? 

Why  drive  me  first  down  Erin's  tide, 

Then  kill  me  since  my  suicide  ? 

Perjured  seducer,  list !   thy  doom 

Approaches  :   seek  thy  banquet-room  ; 

Back  to  thy  guests  ;   renew  the  sport ; 

Be  thy  life  merry,  as  'tis  short  ! 

For  learn,  thy  latest  vital  gasp 

Ends  with  the  candle  in  thy  grasp. 

Soon  as  burnt  down,  beyond  all  doubt, 

Sir  Tooleywhagg,  thy  life  is  out." 

She  ceased — a  sea-wave  rolled  to  meet 

Her  squeaking  rat-tailed  palfrey's  feet ; 

And  foaming  past  the  palsied  knight. 

Swept  horse  and  rider  from  his  sight. 


XXX. 

Wan  as  the  spectre  of  the  flood, 
Before  his  guests  the  chieftain  stood. 
With  trembling  voice  he  told  them  all, 
"  Fate,"  cried  Fitz  Gallyhogmagawl, 
"  To  thee,  my  son-in  law,  doth  give 
Longer  than  other  men  to  live. 
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If  thou  canst  wave  thy  dying  day 

Until  tlie  candle  burns  away, 

Tliou  mayst  immortal  be,  Sir  Knight, 

Only  by  turning  down  the  light." 

Oh  !  happy,  happy  thought ! — 'twas  done  ; 

Sir  Tooley  whagg  a  race  might  run, 

And  only  burn  out  with  the  sun. 


XXXI. 

A  Grain  the  horns  were  filled  b}^  all. 
And  ululations  shook  the  hall, 
While  noise  and  whisky  racked  the  brain, 
Still  kept  the  great  O'Shaughnashune 
(Who  now  mortality  defied) 
The  turned-down  candle  by  his  side  ; 
Till  sapping,  at  each  feverish  toast. 
The  little  sense  a  sot  can  boast. 
Quite  vanquished  by  potations  deep, 
The  human  swine  all  sunk  to  sleep. 
What  time  they  snorted  loud,  the  fire 
And  every  taper  did  expire. 
A  vassal  entered,  all  was  dark  ; 
The  turf  he  blew,  but  not  a  spark  ! 
He  groped  the  slopped  oak  table  round, 
And  there  at  last  a  candle  found ; 
The  fatal  candle  I — at  a  lamp, 
Upon  the  staircase,  dim  with  damp, 
Eelumining  the  Avick  that  gave 
The  chief  of  Blarneygig  his  grave. 
He  placed  it  where  his  lord  might  take 
The  light  whenever  he  should  wake. 
Soon  as  the  candle  'gan  to  burn. 
Sir  Tooleywhagg  he  gave  a  turn  ; 
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And  groaned ;  but  still  his  eyes  were  closed- 
Death  hovering  round  him  while  he  dozed  ! 
He  dreamt  of  tempest,  of  a  rat, 
And  nightmares  rode  him  as  he  sat. 
A  thief  within  the  candle  got, 
The  heated  chieftain  grew  more  hot ; 
The  candle  in  the  socket  blazed, 
He  oped  his  eyes,  his  head  he  raised. 
That  moment  he  had  raised  his  head, 
The  light  expired — the  knight  was  dead  ! 


Harp  of  the  Pats  !  farewell !  for  truly  I 
Am  growing  very  sick  of  minstrelsy  ; — 
So  get  thee  to  the  bog  again  !   Good-bye  ! 


TWO     PARSONS; 

OR, 

THE    TALE    OF    A    SHIRT. 


"Paupertas  omues  artes  perdocet."— Plautus. 

ADAM  and  Eve  were,  at  the  world's  beginning. 
Ashamed  of  nothing  till  they  took  to  sinning 
But  after  Adam's  slip — the  first  was  Eve's — 
With  sorrow  big 
They  sought  the  fig, 
To  cool  their  blushes  with  its  banging  leaves. 

Whereby  we  find 
That  when  all  things  were  recent 
(So  paradoxical  is  human  kind  !) 
Till  folks  grew  naughty  they  were  harel>/  decent. 

Thus  dress  may  date  its  origin 
From  sin  ; 
Wliich  proves  beyond  the  shadow  of  dispute, 
How  many  owe  their  livelihoods  to  fruit : 

For  fruit  caused  sin,  and  sin  brought  shame, 
And  all  through  shame  our  dresses  came. 
With  that  sad  stopper  of  our  breath, 
Death ! 
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Now  had  not  woman  worked  our  fall, 
How  many  who  have  trades  and  avocations 
Would  shut  up  shop,  in  these  our  polished  nations. 

And  have  no  business  to  transact  at  all  ! 

In  such  an  instance,  what  pray  would  become 

Of  all  our  reverend  clergy  ? 
They  would  be  thought  uncommonly  hum- drum. 
And  banished  in  a  trice, 

Who  zealously,  for  pay,  should  urge  ye 
Not  to  be  vicious,  if  there  were  no  vice. 

What  would  become  of  all  i\\Qfie-fie  ladies? 

And  all  proprietors  of  jKiw-j^aiu  houses  ! 
And  all  the  learned  proctors,  whose  grave  trade  is 

Parting  from  bed  and  board  the jMW-pmv  spouses? 

What  would  become  of  heirs-at-law,  alas! 

However  lawyers  ferreted. 
If  relatives  to  death  would  never  pass, 

And  heirs-at-law — never  inherited  ? 

What  would  become  of  all  ('tis  hard  to  say  !) 

Who  thrive  on  vice,  but  in  a  various  way  ? 

Those  who  maintain  themselves  by  still  maintaining  it, 

And  those  who  live  by  scourging  and  restraining  it  ? 

AQ:ain,  if  we  should  never  die  nor  dress, 
But  walk  immortally  in  nakedness, 
'Twould  be  a  very  losing  game  for  those 
Who  furnish  us  with  funerals  and  clothes. 
To  sum  the  matter  up  then  briefly. 
Losers  through  innocency  would  be  chiefly  : — 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  undertakers. 
Hatters,  shoo,  boot  r.nd  breech'.'s-makcrf!. 
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Jack-ketches,  parsons,  tailors,  proctors, 

Mercers  and  milliners— perhaps  quack  doctors — 

Hosiers  and  resurrection-men, 

Sextons,  the  Bow  Street  officers,  and  then 

Those  infinitely  grander  drudges. 

The  big-Avigged  circuiteering  judges : 

The  venal  fair  who  kiss  to  eat, 

The  key-keeper  of  Chandos  Street ; 

The — pooh  !  there  ne'er  could  be  an  end  on't, 

Should  I  attempt  to  count  them  all,  depend  on't. 

We  know  Jioc  rjeims  omne  daily  is 

Before  our  eyes — cum  multis  allis. 

But  wlio  would  then  have  heard  of,  by  the  bye, 

The  Vice  Suppressing  starched  Society  ?  — 

That  tribe  of  self-erected  prigs — whose  leaven 

Consists  in  buclramizing  souls  for  heaven  ; 

Those  stiff-rumped  buzzards,  who  evince  the  vigour 

Of  Christian  virtue  by  unchristian  rigour ; 

Those  quacks  and  Quixotes  who  in  coalition 

Compose  the  canters'  secret  inquisition ; 

Dolts,  in  our  tolerating  constitution. 

Who  turn  morality  to  persecution, 

And  through  their  precious  pates'  fanatic  twists, 

Are  part  informers,  spies,  and  Methodists  ? 

What  would  become  of  these  ?  no  matter  what : 

It  matters  not  at  all 

What  would  befall 
Each  bigot  ass  or  hypocritic  sot. 

But  since,  ah,  well-a-day  !  that  death  and  dress 
Have  both  obtained,  what  can  our  griefs  express 
To  see  poor  parsons — some  are  poor  'tis  reckoned — 
Prepare  us  for  i\\q  first  and  want  the  second? 
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Great  Britain's  principal  sonl-mender 
Liveth  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  great  splendour. 
A  curate  is  another  sort  of  man, 
"Very  unlike  the  Metropolitan, 
Living  (without  a  living)  as  he  can. 

This  last,  who  toils  in  a  twofold  vocation, 
That  is,  between  his  wife  and  congregation. 

Is  thereby  getting  all  the  while — 

Which  sure  must  raise  (if  nothing  else)  his  bile — 
Scarce  anything  but  children  and  vexation. 

Whene'er  his  text  he  is  about  to  handle, 
Lulling  to  sleep  his  Sunday  people, 
'Tis  wondrous  how  his  zeal 
Can  burn  at  all  with  scarce  a  meal — 
And  not  go  out,  just  like  a  candle. 

Under  his  great  extinguisher,  the  steeple  : — 
So  small  the  salary  and  fees. 
To  help  the  kneeler  mend  his  breeches'  knees ! 

Oh  !  how  must  his  parishioners  be  hurt, 

While  their  good  pastor  is  his  text  pursuing. 
To  know  his  surplice  hinders  them  from  viewing 

His  ragged  small-clothes — ragged  as  his  shirt ! 
This  theme  !  to  volumes  1  could  swell  it ; 
But  thereby  hangs  a  tale  ;  I'll  tell  it. 


OziAS  Polyglot,  a  Kentish  curate. 
So  much  his  orthodoxy  manifested. 
That  by  one  heathen  power  he  was  detested, 

Who  to  poor  Polyglot  was  most  obdurate. 
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This  mytliologic  deity  was  Plutus, 

The  grand  divinity  of  cash  ; 
Who  when  he  rumps  us  quite  and  wont  salute  us, 

If  we  are  men  in  commerce,  then  we  smash. 

If  men  of  large  estate,  then  we  retrench  ; 
But  if  we  are  in  all  respects 
Mere  simple  debtors,  sans  effects, 
Hoping  that  Plutus  may  not  always  frown, 
We  then  as  calmly  as  we  can  sit  down. 

The  King  (heaven  bless  him  !)  finding  us  a  Bench. 

The  god  of  cash  hath  latterly  displayed 
Much  spite  to  sundry  citizens  in  trade ; 
Abandoning,  to  the  world's  wonder. 
Proud  firms  with  whom  'twas  thought  he  ne'er  v/ould 
sunder. 

He  hath,  moreover,  looked  a  little  blank, 
And  shown  a  kind  of  coolness  to  the  Bank : 
The  mighty  Bank  at  whose  command  is 

Great  credit  and  resoui'ce,  has  all  the  while 
Returned  the  coolness  with  no  sort  of  bile^ 
To  make  men  think  it  has  the  yellow  jaundice  ; 
But  finding  guineas  in  the  till  run  taper. 
Has  providently  stopped  the  slit  with  paper. 

Now  Plutus  having  turned  his  back 

On  poor  Ozias  Polyglot, 
The  lazy  fat  incumbent's  hack, 

What  had  he  got  ? 

I'll  tell  you  what. 

He  had  got  twins  for  three  years  running, 
Which  for  a  curate  is  not  over-cunning. 
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"Who  never  is  in  riches  wallowing  ; 

But  for  the  three  years  following 
(And  'twas  less  hard  in  his  uxorious  case) 
His  loving  rib  instead  of  deuce  threw  ace. 

In  matters  of  arithmetic, 

At  which  I  never  boasted  to  be  quiclc, 

He  whose  sage  head  is  better  far  than  mine 
Will  find,  according  to  my  calculation, 
Errors  excepted  in  the  computation, 

Ozias  in  six  years  got  babies  nine  ! 

The  parson  dearly  loved  his  darling  pets, 

Sweet  little,  ruddy,  ragged  parsonets  ! 

Then,  which  for  all  his  drudging  was  not  dear, 
This  meek  improver  of  his  congregation. 
This  pious  helper  of  our  population, 

Had  got  just  twenty-seven  pounds  per  year. 

Still  had  Ozias  Polyglot 

With  all  his  gettings  never  oot, 
Whereat  the  good  man's  trouble  was  not  small, 

An  invitation  to  the  hall ; 
Where  dwelt  a  thing  of  consequence  through  mire, 
A  many-acred,  two-legged  ass,  the  squire. 

'Tis  true  the  country  squire  of  modern  days 
Is  greatly  mended,  like,  his  roads  and  ways. 

He  is  not  now,  we  know, 
That  porker  he  appeared  some  years  ago ; 

That  swinish,  stupid,  fattened  lord  of  grounds, 

That  hog  of  bumpering  capacity  ; 
With  far  more  noise  than  any  of  his  hounds. 
And  infinitely  less  sagacity. 
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ITe  is  not  now,  as  he  was  wont  to  bo, 
80  niucli  the  cock  of  all  his  company, 
lie  is  not  that  tyrannic  wise  man 
Who,  in  a  territory  of  his  own, 
Can  "  bear  no  rival  near  his  throne," 
And  therefore  asks  to  dine  five  days  in  six, 
That  he  may  knock  them  down  in  politics, 
The  unresisting  lawyer  and  exciseman. 

If  such  a  character  should  still  remain, 

'Twas  not  the  squire  who  now  possessed  the  hall ; 

He  had  not  in  his  character  a  grain 
Of  such  a  character  at  all. 

No  ;  he  had  travelled,  and  he  knew, 
At  least  set  up  to  know  (which  is  the  same 
For  fools  who  get  from  fools  a  sort  of  name) 

Much  about  paintings,  statues,  and  virtu. 

His  mansion  was  the  pink  of  taste  and  art. 

His  charming  pictures !  oh,  how  they  delighted  you  ! 
In  his  saloon  Egyptian  monsters  frighted  you. 

And  pagods  on  his  staircase  made  you  start. 

Nothing  surpassed  his  carpets  and  his  draperies, 
His  clocks,  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  ottomans ; 

His  rooms  were  crowded  with  Etruscan  aperies. 
Fine  noseless  busts,  and  Koman  pots  and  pans. 

He  had  a  marble  Venus  on  a  stand. 

Wanting  a  leg  and  a  right  hand ; 
A  sweeter  piece  of  art  was  never  found ; 

Had  not  those  brutes,  the  sailors,  rot  'em! 

In  bringing  her  from  Rome  knock'd  off  her  bottom, 
She  would  have  sold  for  thirty  thousand  pound. 
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His  candlesticks,  Avlien  guests  retired  to  beds, 
Were  Cleopatras  splashed  with  ormolu, 
Or  squab  Mark  Antonies,  antiquely  new, 

With  wax-lights  rammed  into  their  hands  or  heads. 

In  every  bedroom  there  were  placed 

Knick-knackeries  of  wondrous  taste, 
With   shells,    and   spars,    stuffed   birds,    and    flies    in 
amber ; 

And  by  the  side  of  every  bed 

There  stood  a  Grecian  urn  instead 
Of  what  is  called  in  France  a  pot-de-chamhre. 
To  see  the  wonders  of  a  house  thus  stocked, 

His  London  friends  in  shoals  came  down, 

Though  he  resided  sixty  miles  from  town, 
And  parties  upon  parties  flocked. 

Now  they  who  came  these  vanities  to  view 
Did  not  care  twopence  for  virtu ; 
•     Nor  for  the  dwelling,  nor  the  dweller  ; 
But  they  delighted  very  much  to  look 
On  the  rare  carve-worJc  of  the  squire's  French  cook, 
And  to  inspect,  with  special  care. 
Those  crusted  vessels,  dragged  to  air, 
From  the  great  Herculaneum,  his  cellar. 

In  short,  whate'er  the  season  or  the  weather. 
They  kindly  came  to  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup, 
At  the  squire's  charge,  for  weeks  together ; 
Giving  themselves  most  complaisantly  up 

To  sensuality  and  all  iniquity  ; 
Kissing  the  rural  Venuses  they  found, 
With  cherry-cheeks,  on  the  squire's  ground, 
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Till  the  poor  damsels  tliey  attacked 

Were  characters  as  cracked 
As  his  cracked  Venus  of  antiquity. 

The  Londoners  thus  crowding  to  the  hall, 

It  was  no  wonder 

That  Parson  Polyglot  knocked  under, 
And  never  poked  his  nose  in  it  at  all. 

Besides,  the  squire  for  neighbours  had  a  dread, 
And  always  "  cut  the  natives,"  as  he  said. 

An  accident  at  last,  however,  granted 

To  Parson  Polyglot  the  very  thing 

(As  Iris  said  to  the  Rutilian  King'^) 
That  Fate  ne'er  promised,  and  he  so  much  wanted. 

Some  wags  were  on  a  visit  to  the  squire, 

Famous  adepts  in  practicaUe  ]okmg^ 
Which  is  as  much  true  w^it  as  smoke  is  fire. 

Or  puffing  empty  pipes  tobacco-smoking. 

These  lively  apes  of  genius,  who  for  ever 
Their  jests  can  as  mechanically  grind 
As  barrel-organ  men  their  tunes,  oj^ined 

Hoaxing  a  parson  was  prodigious  clever ! 

Therefore  a  messenger  was  sent. 

To  run  as  fast  as  he  was  able. 
With  more  of  a  command  than  compliment, 

And  bid  Ozias  to  the  great  man's  table. 


*  **  Turne,  quod  optanti  Bivum  promittere  nemo 

Audei'et,  volvenda  dies,  en,  attulit  ultro." — Virr/.  ^-Encid. 
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The  invitation  made  tlie  curate  start ! 

Though  worldly  vanity  could  never  bias 

Till  now  the  meek  affections  of  Ozias, 
Vain-glory  glowed  in  his  parsonic  heart. 

His  eye  shot  ostentatious  fire 

(The  first  it  ever  shot  off  in  his  life), 

When  he  was  told  by  his  prolific  wife 
The  message  that  was  sent  him  from  the  squire. 

How  oft  it  pains  historians  to  relate 

The  truths  which  truth  obliges  them  to  state! 

The  fact,  alas  !  must  out ;  then  it  be  known, 

The  Reverend  Ozias  Polyglot 

(Much  about  gettings  has  been  said),  had  got 
Only  one  shirt  that  he  could  call  his  own. 

He  now  had  spared  it ; 
And  he  was  lying  snug  between 
Two  blankets,  till  his  Rib  had  washed  it  clean, 

And  plaited  it,  and  ironed  it,  and  aired  it. 
She  had  that  instant  hung  it  on  the  line, 
When  the  man  knocked  to  bid  him  forth  to  dino. 

The  parish  clock  struck  five ;  at  six 
The  great  man  chose  his  dinner  hour  to  fix. 

'Twas  three  miles  in  the  dirt, 
Up-hill,  from  the  poor  parson's  to  the  hall ; 

"  Come,  duck  !"  he  cried,  "  make  haste,  and  dry  my 
shirt, 
*'  Or  else  I  shan't  get  there  in  time  at  all," 

Vain  the  attempt ! — his  duck  refused  to  try  it, 
Swearing  it  was  impossible  to  dry  it. 
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The  curate  bid  her  pull  it  off  the  cord, 

And  vowed  into  his  shirt  he'd  get ; 
Says  Mrs.  Polyglot,  "  Good  Lord ! 

"You're  mad,  Ozias ;   vy,  it's  wringing  vet!" 

"  Where  is  my  neckcloth  then  ?" — another  rub  ! 
'Twas  soaking  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub, 
Never  was  hapless  preacher  more  perplexed ! 

"Woman!"   he  bawled,    "you   see  how  time   doth 
press  me  ! 
In  all  my  life  I  never  was  so  vexed !" 

Then  gulping  "Damme,"  substituted  "  Bless  me  !" 

Thoughts  kicked  up  in  his  brain  a  sort  of  schism  : 
What  measure  to  adopt  or  what  decline  ? 
Was  he  to  roll  in  bed  or  go  to  dine  ? 

Affront  the  squire  or  get  the  rheumatism  ? 

On  one  side  lay  his  interest  and  ambition — 
"  A  patron  might  so  better  his  condition  !" 

But  then,  on  t'other  side, 
His  fears  arose  : 
"  Folks  lost  the  use  of  all  their  limbs  or  died," 
lie  had  been  told,  "  by  sitting  in  wet  clothes." 

"What  would  my  flock  do,  all  my  honest  neighbours. 
If  death  should  shortly  end  my  pious  labours  ? 
Wife  !  w^hat  would  you  do  if  disease  assailed  me, 
And  all  at  once  my  precious  members  failed  me  ?" 

People  unblest  by  Fortune's  gifts. 
Wanting  clean  shirts,  will  often  find  out  shifts. 

The  parson's  surplice  was  laid  by 
For  Sabbath,  neatly  folded  up  and  dry ; 
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And  from  the  tail  of  that 
His  loving  helpmate  snipped  a  slice, 
Which  in  a  trice 
Made  him  a  very  long  and  white  cravat ; 

So  long  indeed — whereat  he  was  full  glad — 
That  (though  'twas  narrow)  from  his  chin 

Down  to  his  knees — Ozias  being  thin — 
It  hid  in  front  what  skin  Ozias  had. 

Tied  round  his  neck  it  looked  extremely  spruce  ; 

He  buttoned  up  his  waistcoat  to  the  top  ; 
Popped  on  his  wig,  Avell  floured  for  Sunday's  use, 

To  save  expenses  at  the  barber's  shop. 

The  clock  chimed  half-past  five.     "  As  I'm  a  sinner," 
The  Churchman  said,  "  I  shall  be  very  late ! 
But  I'm  equipped."     He  kissed  his  loving  mate, 

And  ran  uphill  through  clay  three  miles  to  dinner. 

Critics  may  say, 
"  Why  did  Ozias  scour 
And  scamper  up  so  fast  through  clay  ? 

Dinner  at  six  is  scarce  a  curate's  hour ; 
Had  not  the  parson  dined  already,  pray?" 
Ye  sages  who  minutely  thus  object. 
Know  first  the  parson  did  it  from  respect. 
And  next,  no  dinner  could  he  buy  that  day. 

Pert,  hireling  critics !  self-sufficient  elves ! 
Pray  did  you  never  want  a  meal  yourselves? 

Ozias  reached  the  hall,  puffing  and  blowing. 
Exactly  as  appointed,  little  knowing 
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How  long  for  dinner  he  was  doomed  to  wait. 
He  knew  not  (simple  servitor  of  heaven  !) 
That  fiishion's  six  means  half-past  six  for  seven, 

And  seven  come,  the  guests  arrive  at  eight. 

A  shoulder-knotted  puppy,  with  a  grin, 
Queering  the  threadbare  curate,  let  him  in. 

Passing  fall  many  a  sphinx  and  griffin's  head, 
The  Churchman  to  the  drawing-room  was  led. 

No  soul  was  there  ; 
But — oh  !  its  grandeur  ! — how  it  made  him  stare  I 

The  elegancies  that  he  saw 
Filled  the  religionist  with  worldly  awe  ; 
The  draperies  and  mirrors  much  surprised  him  : 

But  when  (recovering)  he  threw 

His  eyes  on  the  collection  of  virtu. 
The  nudities  quite  shocked  and  scandalized  Irm 

Titian's  famed  goddess,  in  luxurious  buif. 

Was  the  first  piece  the  parson  thrust  his  no^<e  on. 
This  prurient  picture  surely  was  enough     ^ 

Ozias  to  confound — 

So  he  turned  round 
Upon  a  plump  Diana  with  no  clothes  on. 

The  holy  man  observed  in  every  part 

Objects  that  "  charmed  his  eyes  and  grieved  his  heart." 

He  felt  all  over  him  a  mixed  sensation, 

A  kind  of  shocking,  pleasing,  queer  Jlustrafion. 

"  Fie  on't !"  he  muttered,  ''I  declare 
Such  pictures  should  not  on  a  wall  be  stuck  : 

I  ne'er  saw  anything  so  vei^i/  bare, 
Except  'twas  Mrs.  Polyglot,  my  duck. 

p  2 
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"  And  if  that  naked  nymph  who  looks  so  smugly 
Be  beauty's  type,  then  it  must  be  confessed 
That  Mrs.  Polyglot,  when  quite  undressed, 

Is  most  astonishingly  ugly  !" 

The  butler  entered  now  w^ith  cake  and  whie, 

And  told  him,  as  he  went  away, 

'Twould  be  an  hour  at  least,  he  dared  to  say, 
Before  the  company  sat  down  to  dine. 

Polyglot  tossed  a  bumper  off  ;   it  cheered 

The  cockles  of  his  heart,  and  gave  him  vigour 

To  face  (Avhat  he  before  so  much  had  feared) 
The  squire  and  all  the  gentlefolks  of  figure. 

He  took  a  second  bumper,  which  so  fired  him, 
With  so  much  gaiety  inspired  him. 
That  he  became  another  creature  quite, 
And  vicAved  all  matters  in  a  different  light. 

At  all  the  objects  which  had  shocked  his  gravity 
He  first  began  to  smile,  though  very  slightly ; 
But  soon  with  more  complacency  and  suavity  ; 
Then  in  a  leering  way  that  borders 
Upon  a  style  reckoned  extremely  sprightly 
For  any  married  man  in  holy  orders. 

Ho  tliought  the  Titian  beauty  quite  divine — 

This  shape  was  "  exquisite  !" — that  posture  "  fine  ;" 

And  all  the  unclad  ladies  charmed  him  now  : 
He  even  put  his  finger  upon  one, 
And  cried,  "  Hovf  naturally  that  is  done! 

''  Ay,  that's  the  life — the  very  thing,  I  vow !" 

Before  a  glass  he  next  began  to  strut ; 
His  floured  wig  in  tetter  order  put. 
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And  brushed  against  his  sleeve  his  napless  hat ; 
Called  up  a  smirk  he  ne'er  had  known  to  fail, 
Pulled  higher  round  his  neck  the  surplice  tail, 

That  served  for  his  cravat. 

"Which  tail  (as  has  been  stated)  being  ample, 
He  thought  it  not  amiss  to  give  a  sample 

That  of  clean  linen  he  had  now  no  lack  : 
So  twitched  a  little  at  his  waistband  out, 
To  make  the  party  think,  beyond  a  doubt, 

He  really  had  a  shirt  upon  his  back. 

The  squire  and  all  his  friends  at  length  appeared ; 
Ozias,  who  when  by  himself  had  swaggered, 
Was  staggered. 
Yet  welcomed  by  the  squire,  was  somewhat  cheered : 

But  to  all  polished  company  unused. 
When  to  the  gentry  he  was  introduced, 
He  all  the  while 
Was  trembling  at  the  knees  ; 
And,  trying  to  assume  an  air  of  ease, 
"  Grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile  !" 

The  wags  with  starch  grimace  received  the  parson, 
And  carried  w^ith  great  gravity  the  farce  on ; 

They  didn't  quiz  too  much  at  the  beginning  ; 
But  all  the  ladies  of  high  ton  and  taste 

Tittered,  and  turned  aside  to  see  his  linen 
Peep  out  so  ostentatious  near  his  waist. 

'Twould  be  most  tedious  to  describe 

The  commonplace  of  this  facetious  tribe. 

These  wooden  wits,  these  quizzers,  queerers,  smokers, 
These  practical,  nothing-so-easy  jokers. 
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Pert,  barbarous  insolents  wlio  think  it  fine 

And  clever  to  insult  a  poor  divine  ; 

Who  talk  with  fluency  mere  pun  and  jingle; 

But  it  is  necessary,  by  the  bye, 

To  state  that  in  the  company 
There  was  the  Reverend  Obadiah  Pringle. 

He  was  the  chaplain  to  a  lord, 

Who  sat  among  the  guests  at  table ; 
But  there  was  nothing  which  my  lord  abhorred 
So  much  as  preaching  ;  so  the  chaplain  sure 

Had  got  a  sinecure  ; 
Not  so  ;   he  regulated  my  lord's  stable, 
Drank  with  my  lord — the  Irish  Lord  O'Grady — 
And  was  the  toady  of  my  lord's  kept  lady. 

Enough  ;  readers  will  be  content 
To  hear  that  dinner  passed — when  ladies  went ; 
Then  in  a  brimmer  Mother  Church  was  toasted  : 
With  jokes  and  winks, 
Doubles  entendres,  nods  and  blinks, 
And  Parson  Polyglot  was  nicely  roasted  : 
But  meek  Ozias  was  not  hoaxed  alone, 
Some  jibes  at  Parson  Pringle  too  were  thrown. 

At  length  'twas  time  that  Polyglot  should  go ; 
And  did  he  ?     That  he  didn't ;   no  ; 
It  had  been  all  the  day  most  sultry  weather, 
And  now  it  thundered  and  it  lightened ; 
The  ladies  of  high  ton  were  vastly  frightened — 
They  vowed  that   heaven  and  earth  would  come    to-- 

gether. 
It  rained  (as  people  term  it)  cats  and  dogs, 
Delighting  much  the  fishes,  ducks,  and  fi'Ogs. 
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There  was  no  choice  ; 

The  general  voice 
Proclaimed  Ozias  could  not  stir ; 

To  which  Ozias,  knowing  that  his  way 

Lay,  in  a  stormy  night,  through  mud  and  clay, 
Said  nothmg  in  the  shape  of  a  demur. 

But  how  to  stow  him  was  the  question ; 
The  house  was  crammed 
With  married  visitors  and  single ; 
The  question  then  was  brought  to  this  digestion, 
That  Parson  Polyglot  must  now  be  rammed 
Into  a  garret  bed  with  Parson  Pringle. 

'Twas  settled  ;   but  Ozias  in  his  sleeve 

(Not  in  his  shii't-sleQYe)  felt  extremely  hurt 

To  think  his  brother  parson  might  perceive 
A  clergyman  without  one  bit  of  shirt. 

And  then  on  t'other  side 
The  chaplain  had  his  sentiments  to  hide : 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Pringle  relished  not 
Into  a  garret  first  to  creep  with. 

And  then  (if  sleep  could  close  his  eyes)  to  sleep  with 

The  Reverend  Ozias  Polyglot.  . 

*•  Well,  men  must  yield  to  the  decrees  of  Fate  !" 
Grumbled  the  chaplain  in  a  tone  emphatic ; 

And  as  it  now  was  getting  very  late, 

The  brace  of  parsons  moimted  to  the  attic. 

To  pull  his  clothes  off  Polyglot 
Behind  the  bed-curtain  had  got, 
Shirkino:  and  dod^ino; 

O  CO 

From  his  copartner  in  their  lofcy  lodging; 
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And  when  undressed  he  stood  there  quite  forlorn : 
He  watched  till  Pringle  turned  away  his  head, 
Then  took  a  sudden  flying  leap  to  bed, 

Stark  naked  as  he  was  when  he  was  born  ! 

Scrambling  the  sheets  and  blankets  round  his  shoul- 
ders, 

He  was  secure,  he  thought,  from  all  beholders ; 
But  to  put  matters  out  of  doubt. 
He  said  to  Pringle,  ''  When  you  are  undrest, 
I'll  thank  you,  sir,  before  you  go  to  rest, 

To  turn  the  candle  down  or  blow  it  out." 

"  Nay,  there  you  must  excuse  me,"  Pringle  cried; 
"  These  thirty  years  I  haven't  slept  one  night 
Without  a  lamp,  or  any  sort  of  light ; 

'Twill  burn  quite  safe,  sir,  by  the  chimney  side." 

The  chaplain  left  the  light  to  blaze  : 
Getting  to  bed  the  clothes  aside  he  kicked  ; 

When  what  could  paint  his  horror  and  amaze, 
To  see  Ozias  bare  as  any  Pict  ! 
"  Bless  us  !"  he  groaned,  his  feelings  vastly  hurt, 
"  Sir,  do  you  always  sleep  without  your  shirt  ?" 

Says  Polyglot,  'twas  said  quite  coolly  too. 
"  Certainly,  Mr.  Pringle  ;   pray  don't  you  .^" 

"Who,  I?     Lord,  no!"   the  chaplain  cried; 

"  Why  then,  it  is,  sir,"  Polyglot  replied, 
"  The  most  unwholesome  thing  that  you  can  do. 

"  I  had  it  from  a  doctor,  sir,  who  drives 
His  carriage — he  is  in  the  highest  practice ; 
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And  he  assures  me  on  his  Avord  the  fact  is, 
Since  practice  he  has  been  in, 
He  has  knoAvn  many  hundreds  lose  their  lives, 

Or  shorten  them  by  sleeping  in  their  linen." 

Now  Pringle  -was  u  very  nervous  man. 
And  very  credulous  -svithal ;  he  muttered, 

"  Can  it  be  possible  !"  and  then  began 
To  swallow  all  the  lies  Ozlas  uttered. 

Ozias  cited  cases,  eight  or  nine, 

"Which  he  said  came  within  his  knowledge, 

Besides  examples  from  the  college, 
Of  wasting,  sweating,  hectics,  and  decline  ; 

And  talked  so  much  "  about  it  and  about  it," 
That  Pringle,  with  a  melancholy  air. 
Pulled  off  his  shirt,  and  laid  it  on  the  chair, 

And  went  to  bed,  and  then  to  sleep,  without  it. 

Next  morning  Parson  Polyglot 
Was  first  awake,  so  out  of  bed  he  got ; 
And  thinking  'twould  not  much  his  carcass  hurt. 
He  drest  himself  in  Parson  Pringle's  shirt : 

He  then  proceeded  down  the  stairs, 
Giving  himself  a  thousand  foppish  airs. 

Leaving  his  bedfellow  to  snore  his  fill  out ; 
And  hearing  in  the  breakfast- room  were  met 
The  last  night's  fashionable  set. 

He  strutted  up  to  them  with  a  large  frill  out. 

In  twenty  minutes  after. 

Convulsing  all  the  wags  with  laughter, 
In  rushed  the  chaplain,  of  his  shirt  bereft. 
And  plumply  charged  Ozias  with  the  theft. 
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He  said  that  he  could  prove  it  by  his  mark, 
Meaning  the  mark  upon  the  linen's  side  ; 
But  had  this  been  by  marking  judges  tried, 

The  jury  would  have  still  been  in  the  dark. 

For  their  names  happened  so  far  to  agree, 
Both  their  initials  were  an  0  and  P. 

So  this  could  not  have  made  the  matter  quiet 
Without  a  confirmation  much  more  strong, 
Settling  the  question  would  have  been  as  long 

As  the  famed  Covent  Garden  0.  P.  riot. 

Pringle  averred — indeed  he  almost  swore — 
That  having  searched  their  sleeping  room, 
'Twas  fair,  from  circumstances,  to  presume 

Ozias  had  no  shirt  the  day  before. 

This  charge  the  females  seemed  not  to  endure  ; 
For  all  the  ladies  of  high  to7i  and  taste, 
Kemembering  what  had  stuck  out  near  his  waist, 

Cried,  "  Oh,  sir,  that  he  had,  Ave're  very  sure  1" 

In  short,  the  chaplain  was  obliged  to  yield, 
And  brave  Ozias,  the  incumbent's  hack. 
Much  bettered  as  to  belly  and  to  back. 

Marched  homeward  fed  and  shirted  from  the  field. 

But  not  to  leave  his  character  in  doubt, 
Or  lest  the  clergy  should  be  scandalized, 
'Tis  fit  the  reader  should  be  advertised. 
When  Mrs.  Polyglot  had  washed  it  out, 
Ozias  took  the  shirt  to  the  Green  Dragon, 
And  thence  anonymously  sent, 
To  Pringle  at  my  lord's  in  town  it  went, 
And  the  right  owner  got  it  by  the  wagon. 
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A  POEM, 
ADDRESSED  TO  THE  REVIEWERS. 


'''Nunc,  quatn  rem  vitio  dent,  quceso,  animtim  advertite. 
******* 

Desiuant 

Maledicere,  malefacta  ne  noscant  sua."— Terence. 

*'I  am  miglitily  abused." — SnAKSPEARE. 

*'  Now  step  I  forth  to  wliip  Hypocrisy.— Ibid. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

After  having  expressed  with  perfect  sincerity  (in  my 
last  trifling  poems  called  "  Poetical  Vagaries")  an  utter 
contempt  for  Reviewers;  after  having  told  the  mighty 
"  WE  "  of  such  publications  that, 

"  If  porridge  were  my  only  cheer, 
Thy  praise  or  blame  tcust  both  appear 
Two  tasteless  chips  thrown  into't  ;" 

after  this,  it  may  appear  inconsistent  that  I  should  have 
elaborated  the  following  couplets,  to  defend  myself  against 
obscure  and  anonymous  censors,  whom  I  profess  to 
despise;  against  bush-fighters  of  the  Press,  who  aim  in 
ambuscade  to  wound  and  exterminate  those  of  the 
literary  line  whom  they  never  fairly  face. 

But  my  reasons  for  this  will  be  palpable  to  every  one 
who  may  bestow  upon  me  the  patience  to  peruse  the  pre- 
sent verses. 

I  intended  to  have  detailed  many  points  in  the  preface, 
which  I  trust  are  now  sufficiently  explained  in  a  poem  ; 
by  which  method,  if  I  have  produced  weariness  to  the 
reader  in  my  poetry,  I  have  proportionally  relieved  him 
from  it  in  my  prose ;  and  have  certainly  more  conformed 
with  the  desire  of  my  booksellers,  while  I  have  given  more 
trouble  to  myself. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  "  Vagaries,"  chance  has 
thrown  in  my  way  only  four  reviews  which  have  (as  they 
call  it)  criticised  them ;  they  are,  I  am  told,  specimens  of 
various  others.  Three  of  them  are  (on  the  subject  of  my 
brains)  very  complimentary  ;  generally  in  the  icrong,  and 
perhaps  never  in  the  right  place  ;  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
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suppose  that  I  can  boast  a  right  place  where  true  criticism 
might  bestow  a  eulogy. 

I  exult  not  in  their  commendations ;  for  I  do  not  covet 
the  praise  of  shadows  who  are  substantially  stupid,  of  venal 
pcrtness,  nor  of  tasteless  pedantry. 

These  three,  however,  pointedly  condemn  me  for  lines 
that  tend  to  the  inculcation  of  immorality. 

The  fourth  (the  Quarterly  Review)  damns  me  in  toto; 
as  so  indecent  I  ought  not  to  be  read,  so  dull  I  cannot  be 
perused;  as  an  author  probably  unheard-of  but  by  those 
who  know  something  of  the  low  Farce-Comedy  writers  of 
the  present  day,  &c.  tic,  &c. 

Enough,  reviewers  !     Good-bye,  ye  Things  ! 

G.  C. 

June  lyth,  1813. 
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MONSTROUSl"quot]i Mrs. Foresight;  "Sister Frail, 
Your  character  is  cracked  and  growing  stale  ;* 
Boxed  in  a  hackney-coach  you  glide  from  home, 
And  (fangh  !)  to  vile  intriguing  houses  roam. 
Nay,  answer  to  the  charge  ;  ne'er  stand  aloof; 
If  you  prevaricate,  behold  a  proof. 
Where  did  you  lose  this  bodkin  ?"  Frail  replies 
(The  golden  witness  glittering  in  her  eyes), 
"  Where  did  I  lose  that  bodkin,  do  you  say  ? 
Where  did  joujind  that  bodkin,  sister,  pray  ? 
Ah,  sister,  sister  ! — sister  every  way 


T^  t" 


*  In  the  comedy  of  "  Love  for  Love,"  one  lady  accuses  another  of 
incontinence:  and  the  following  sentences  are  extracted  from  their 
dialogue  : — 

"Mrs.  Forciifjlit. — To  be  seen  with  a  man  in  a  hackney  coach  is 
scandalous.  You  were  never  at  the  World's  End  ?  but,  look  you 
here  now,  -where  did  you  lose  this  gold  bodkin  ?  Oh !  sister, 
sister  ! 

Mrs.  Frail. — Well,  if  you  go  to  that,  where  did  you  find  this  bodkin? 
Ob  !   sister,  sister  ! — sister  every  way. 

Mrs.  Forcsirjht. — Oh,  devil  on't  !  that  I  could  not  accuse  her  with- 
out letraying  myself."— /See  Act  2nd  of  the  above-mentioned  comedy. 
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Congreve,  Avith  ample  treasury  of  wit, 
But  ever  fond  of  overdrawing  it ; 
With  brain  so  spurred,  that  as  full  speed  it  goes, 
Footmen  chop  logic,  blockheads  speak  hon  mots;* 
So  bright  in  style,  like  Phoebus  scattering  fog. 
He  quite  dispels  dull  Nature's  dialogue  ; 
Congreve  (how  dimly  now  my  verse  portrays 
Whate'er  his  sun  of  prose  vouchsafes  to  blaze), 
The  fragile  sisters  whom  I  cite  displays ; 
Shows  that  backsliding  hypocritic  elves, 
Arraigning  others  once  betrayed  themselves. 

But  is  the  world  now  grown  so  wondrous  pure 

That  all  are  modest  Avho  appear  demure  ? 

Have  we  no  sinful  saint  since  Congreve's  days? 

No  wolf  in  a  sheep's  clothing  but  in  plays  ? 

And  no  Tartuffe  ?   his  orthodoxy  such 

As  righteous  men  deem  righteous  over-much  : 

No  serpent  that  in  mild  Religion's  bower 

Spits  ethic  venom  under  Virtue's  flower  ? 

No  Satan  who  would  Pandemonium  swell, 

And  send  e'en  peccadilloes  down  to  hell  ? 

Must  we  be  told  no  censor  in  the  nation 

Fits  Congreve's  fable  ?   come  then,  application  ! 

Come,  Hackneyed  Critic  !  shocked  at  every  speck 

In  my  o'er-censured  "Lady  of  the  Wreck;" 

Pope  of  a  prostituted  press,  who  choose 

To  thunder  bulls  against  a  trifling  Muse; 

A  Juilf  Tenth  L'?o,  sensual  as  he, 

But  no  encourager  of  poetry  ;j" 


*  Tell  me  If  Congreve's  fools  are  fools  indeed. — Pope. 
t  Leo  the  Tenth  was  a  very  debauched  Pope,   but  a  great  p;itron  of 
the  Belles  Lettres. 
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Come,  canting  Chiron!*  Mentor  from  a  stew! 

Venal  impartialist  of  a  review  ! 

Whose  praise  may  equipoised  with  censure  seem, 

Till  pique  or  pay  make  either  kick  the  beam  ; 

Whose  tide  of  vinegar  and  treacle  prose 

Once  in  a  month  or  quarter  overflows ; 

Come,  Hackneyed  Critic  !  if  my  slipshod  rhymes, 

All  my  Vagaries,  must  be  construed  crimes, 

If  I  have  sinned,  while  you  my  sins  assail, 

Just  as  Dame  Foresight  lectures  Mrs.  Frail, 

Stand  forth  !   and  own,  my  supercilious  friend. 

That  von,  like  me,  have  been  at  the  WorlcVs  End. 

•J      ' 

Whether  a  Highland  Zoilus  (whom  spleen 

And  the  Humanities  of  Aberdeen 

Have  raised  till,  proud  Yahoo  !  the  point  is  reached 

To  be  by  booksellers  maintained  and  breeclied), 

You  sentence  pass  on  all  men's  prose  and  verse. 

Who  write  in  English  while  you  think  i:i  Ers2 ;'\ 


*  Cliiron,  instructor  to  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  his  age, 
was  half  a  man  and  half  a  beast.  This  hippo-tutor  must  have  been, 
no  doubt,  a  fine  iiVo/BLOOD.  In  what  respect  the  modern  '•  I^eviewer" 
(who  is  only  a  Had:)  may  resemble  the  Centaur,  luminous  men  of  the 
present  day,  if  they  ever  attend  to  his  lessons,  may  determine.  Inglo- 
rious as  I  am,  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  think  of  ranking 
myself  as  a  pupil. 

+  Here  the  critic  may  retort  a  witty  piece  of  dull  matter  of  fact 
upon  me,  by  observing  that  I  was  myself  a  collegiate  in  the  place  I  have 
mentioned.  Granted,  Some  juvenile  vagaries  (not  poetical)  caused 
me  to  be  transplanted  from  the  warmer  regions  of  Christ  Church,  in 
Oxford,  to  the  cold  latitude  of  King's  College,  in  old  Aberdeen  ;  where 
I  vegetated  one  year  out  of  three  which  I  passed  in  North  Britain. 
There  (judging  from  a  sample)  I  learned — so  I  learned  something — to 
subscribe  to  the  recorded  opinion  of,  I  think,  Dr.  Johnson  ;  that,  in 
regard  to  Scotch  scholastic  acquirement,  "  everybody  gets  a  mouthful 
but  very  few  get  a  meal."     There  are  t^vo  towns  of  Aberdeen,  the  old 

Q 
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Whether  a  Magazine's  bought  Irish  lad, 

You  now  bull-  beef  to  your  potato  add, 

And  born  to  some  low  name  before  it  tack 

The  pedigree-implying  0  or  Mac  ; 

Which  appellation,  lofty  though  it  be. 

Is  whelmed  at  press  beneath  the  loftier  we ; 

Whether  in  Grub  Street's  seminary  hrst, 

You  studied,  ere  upon  the  town  you  burst, 

Where  want  (keen  tutor  !)  checked  your  childish  fiiars 

Of  losing  those  redundancies  called  ears ; 

Trained  your  apt  nature  sordidly  to  think, 

And  formed  you  for  a  Swiss  of  pen  and  ink  ; 

Taught  you  when  hired  to  side  with  wit  or  fool, 

To  turn  a  statesman's,  nay,  an  author's  tool, 

And  damn  or  libel  all  who  write  or  rule ; 

Content  with  infamy  so  cash  be  got. 

Still  blotting  on  till  all  your  life's  a  blot : 


and  tbe  new.     In  eacli  of  these  there  is  a  University,  each  University 
consisting  of  one  college,  and  each  college  making  a  very  inferior  ap- 
pearance in  the  eyes  of  an  Oxonian  or  a  Cantab.       To  that  of  the  old 
town  mere  boys  pour  in  from  tlie  Highlands  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  sojourn  there  for  five  months  annually,  the  remaining 
seven  months  being  a  period  of  uninterrupted  vacation.     They  occupy 
almost  unfurnished  rooms,  with  bare  walls  ;  huddling  two,  three,  and 
sometimes  perhaps  four  in  a  bed.     The  decent  accommodation  of  my 
Scotch  servant,  who  had  a  room  and  bed  to  himself,  exhibited  a  luxury 
which  excited  their  envy.     They  commence  with  the  very  rudiments  of 
Latin  and  Grreek,   proceed  to  mathematics,    &c.,  and   in   four  years 
those  young  gentlemen,  having  begun  and  finished  their  education,  are 
created  Masters  of  Arts,  or  even  dubbed  Doctors,  if  they  choose,  at  the 
age  perhaps  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  without  any  intermediate  degree. 
The   University  of  the  new  town  I  understood   to    be  conducted  on 
the  same  principles.     Let  it  be  remembered  I  have  given  an  account 
of  a   state   of   things   as    they  were  when  I  happened  to  see  them. 
They  may  since  have  been  amended  ;  we  live  in  an  age  of  improve- 
ment, but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  advancement  of  an  Aberdeen 
University  has  of  late  years  been  rapid. 
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Wliether — but  'tis  a  work  not  soon  despatched 

To  trace  wliere  toads  are  spawned   and  snakes  are 

hatched  ; 
Therefore  stand  forth  at  once  !  and  let  us  try 
"Who  is  the  greater  culprit — you  or  I  ? 

'lis  true  with  little  care  and  far  less  skill, 

I  pace  a  pony  on  the  biforked  hill, 

And  when  the  bridle  heedlessly  is  thrown 

Upon  Ids  neck,  I  think  not  of  my  ov:n  ; 

Think  not  when  he  curvet's  or  makes  a  slip 

(And  oft  my  minor  Pegasus  will  trip), 

With  what  a  headlong  tumble  I  may  go 

Into  a  critical  morass  below ; 

Foro-et  the  modern  mud  reviewers  heap 

About  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  steep. 

Where  Dulness  lurks  anonymous  in  fog, 

To  smother  bards  in  a  Ba30tian  bog ; 

Assisted  in  the  despicable  task 

By  Scotch  or  English  rancour  in  a  mask. 

I  own  (though  no  apology  from  me 
Be  due  to  a  reviewing  debauchee), 
When  o'er  my  Hippocrene  as  o'er  my  wine, 
Idling  I  sit  and  gaily  toast  the  nine. 
Neglectful  of  the  big-wigs  while  I  quaff. 
Should  fancy  tickle  I  am  prone  to  laugh  : 
Too  prone  perhaps  !  for  then  some  roguery  may 
Beneath  my  soberer  meaning's  covert  play  ; 
And  they  who  through  the  better  seek  the  worse 
Spy  strange  allusions  ambushed  in  my  verse. 
'Tis  then,  in  presence  of  audacious  man, 
The  prude  pretends  to  blush  behind  her  fan  ; 
Which  only  serves  audacious  man  to  show 
How  much  a  prude  so  quickly  shocked  must  know ; 

Q  2 
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How  squeamish  poisoned  morals  make  her  mind, 
As  metal  oft  with  arsenic  is  refined. 

'Tis  then  with  dimpled  and  nnconscioLis  face, 
The  novice  smiling  sits  in  native  grace, 
Nor  dreams  of  ill ;   nor  can  a  cause  discern 
Why  practised  Affectation's  cheek  should  burn ; 
But  like  a  nymph  who  leaves  the  inland  brook 
At  ocean's  perilous  expanse  to  look 
In  summer's  heat,  when  even  zephyrs  sleep, 
And  silver  moonbeams  slumber  on  the  deep, 
She  feels  the  surface  yield  a  smooth  delight, 
"While  dangers  hid  below  nor  hurt  nor  fright. 

'Tis  then  the  stiff  Eeviewer,  seeming  vexed, 

Turns  to  the  maid  and  glosses  on  the  text ; 

Warns  her  of  wliat  its  passages  mcuj  mean  : 

"  That  is  immoral !   this  downright  obscene  !" 

Till  soon  the  curious  fair,  half  bursting,  swells : 

"  Obscene  !    What's  that  ?"'  she  asks  ;  and  then  he  tells! 

Thus  in  cross  lanes  defaced  and  rotten  stands 
A  road-post  that  had  once  a  p«/r  of  hands  ; 
But  one  dropped  off,  the  other  leads  astray. 
Or  points  to  nothing  but  \\\q  foulest  way. 

Thus — but  the  next  comparison  has  fled ; 
Ho  take  an  anecdote  ('tis  sliort)  instead. 

A  matron  sour  there  was,  a  formal  fool, 
The  mistress  of  a  female  boarding-school. 
So  much  of  this  world's  wickedness  she  knew, 
She  made  her  pliant  pupils  learn  it  too; 
Evil  revealed,  that  they  might  evil  shun; 
And  like  a  watcliful  priestess  of  the  sun, 
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Enjoined  lier  virgins  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
To  keep  tlieir  lamp  of  purity  alight. 

One  day  she  led  them  forth,  as  wont  to  do, 
Eound  Walworth's  rural  brick-kilns  two  by  two, 
And  as  they  marched  behind  her  awful  back. 
The  merry  chits  maintained  a  half-quelled  clack. 
Soon  to  her  partner,  as  the  prattle  ran, 
Spake  a  pubescent  damsel  in  the  van. 
*'  Miss,  though  it  looks  so  fine,  'twill  rain  to-day. 
I  know  it,  for  I  heard  a  jackass  bray." 
The  other,  full  as  weatherwise,  said,  "  No, 
It  wont.  Miss  j  for  the  cock  is  crowing  so." 
The  priestess  overheard,  with  choler  burned, 
And  furious  on  the  novices  she  turned. 

<' Children,"  she  said,  "it  is  a  thousand  shames 
To  call  such  creatures  by  their  naughty  names  ! 
Fie  on  such  words  !     I  can't  think  where  you  got  'cm  ! 
Call  them  a  Bidihj  and  a  Jackij  Bottom  /" 

The  lecture  sank  in  either  virgin's  mind  : 

They  marvelled  much,  inquired,  and  then  combined  ; 

Gained  new  ideas  their  discourse  to  rule. 

And  grew  quite  learned  ere  they  left  the  school. 

Siiy  ye,  who,  dozing  and  dogmatic,  sit 
Starch  drivellers  over  morals,  science,  wit. 
Whose  page  a  mental  brick-kiln  walk  supplies, 
To  give  young  thoughts  unwholesome  exercise, 
Do  ye  not,  sage  old  luomen  as  ye  are  ! 
Stop  frolic  short  and  go  yourselves  too  far  ? 
Deprave  with  preaching  ?  and,  corruptly  nice, 
Turn  schools  of  virtue  into  schools  for  vice  ? 
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My  slips,  like  underwoods,  are  scarce  discerned 
Tn  the  mind's  paradise  of  the  unlearned  ; 
Your  tree  of  knowledge  brings  temptation  in, 
And  all  your  tyros  pluck  the  fruit  of  sin. 

Why,  Hackneyed  Critic  !  to  this  doctrine  lean, 

*'  Vice  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen 

And  therefore,  like  a  truly  virtuous  man. 

Strive  to  see  all  the  vice  that  mortal  can 

Why  zealously  explain  all  you  espy. 

As  if  simplicity  to  edify  ? 

Till,  taught  by  you,  the  chaste  find  vice  has  charms, 

And  sink  enamoured  in  the  Circe's  arms. 

Such  heathen  tenets  might  Lycurgus  suit, 

Who  deeming,  like  a  decent  proper  brute. 

That  exhibition  appetite  destroys. 

Drew  forth  his  Spartan  girls  before  the  boys ; 

And  that  both  sexes  might  be  pure  enough. 

Made  the  yc'ung  females  dance  and  sing  in  buff. 

Think  you  displaying  all  that  passion  fires 

Tends  to  subdue  irregular  desires  ? 

Think  you  it  cooled  a  stout  Laconian  lad 

To  see  Laconian  lasses  sport  unclad  ? 

No.*     Like  your  comments,  Critic  !   'twas  the  same 

As  oil  instead  of  water  on  a  flame. 


*  Again  the  critic  may  retort,  by  asking  whether  I  have  not  divested 
my  *'  Lady  of  the  Wreck"  of  her  apparel  : 

"  Stripped  by  the  unrelenting  storm." 

And  what  then  ?  The  most  natural  emotion  of  an  unadulterated 
bosom,  on  reading  the  description  of  a  balf-drowned  woman,  is  pity  ; 
and  while  pity  exists,  although  it  sometimes  "melts  the  soul  to  love," 
does  its  object  rouse  to  licentiousness  ?     But  this  is  not  the  question 
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Decide  then,  goddess ! — if  a  goddess  be 

Yet  hovering  o'er  us  named  MoraHty. 

Full  sure  there  is !  for  daily  at  her  shrine 

I  see  some  men  of  good  their  heads  incline; 

And  every  day  see  sundry  men  of  ill 

Bow  hypocritically  lower  still. 

Decide — and  ere  the  sentence  you  unfold, 

Bid  Cheerfulness  the  scales  of  Justice  hold — 

Who  harms  the  worst  (if  any  harm  /  do), 

I  or  my  whining  friend  of  a  Review ; 

Which  vitiates  most  the  female  and  the  youth, 

My  muffled  meaning  or  his  naked  truth. 

But  were  this  settled,  are  my  trials  o'er  ? 
Alas,  I  amx  but  where  I  was  before  ! 
One  cause  despatched,  another  action  lies, 
And  sins  alleged  on  sins  alleged  arise ; 
For  critic  scribes  the  rule  of  thrift  pursue, 
As  pettifogging  qui  tam  lawyers  do  ; 


here  ;  for  I  am  arguing,  metaphorically,  against  the  system  of  better 
maintaining  decorum,  by  sti'ipping  poetical  sallies  of  poetical  clothing, 
and  comparing  such  gross  absurdity  to  that  of  actually  undressing 
females  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  continence. 

The  denuded  personages  of  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture,  deli- 
neated with  a  sufficient  observance  of  the  delicacy  of  art  to  display 
some  of  nature's  attractions  and  to  conceal  others,  are  readily  welcomed 
into  the  most  open  apartments  of  polished  society  ;  but  real  flesh  and 
blood,  approaching  the  same  rooms  in  the  same  state,  would  experience 
a  very  diiferent  reception.  And  when  a  Reviewer  lays  bare  all  that  is 
hidden  in  the  imagery  of  metre,  it  is  much  the  same  as  his  rushing 
into  an  exhibition  of  pictures  and  statues,  and  crying  out,  "  Young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  !  don't  look  at  that  Apollo  and  this  Venus,  you 
cannot  see  half  the  vice  that  belongs  to  them  ;  but  come  with  me,  and 
I  will  convince  you  of  all,  by  showing  you  the  original  U]^lnr/  subjects, 
in  their  shameful  state  of  oiakedness,  as  they  sat  to  the  artists  who 
have  so  altered  them.'" 
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Impeach  to  live  and  prosecute  a  bard, 
Not  for  tlie  public  welfare,  but  reward. 

Proceed,  mock  judges !   earn  your  vile  support 
Like  low  informers  in  the  ]\Iuses'  court ; 
Kake  the  fanatic's  code  for  dormant  law 
To  prove  the  poet's  licence  has  a  flaw  ; 
And  by  amercements  on  each  author's  head, 
Eat  (since  your  readers  pay)  your  dirty  bread. 
Eejoice  too  that  this  difference  all  confess 
Between  the  offal  of  the  Law  and  Press, 
You  for  your  unproved  charges  pelf  obtain, 
"While  they  can  only  by  convicting  gain. 
Still  one  sure  parallel  'twixt  either  tribe 
Is — hushing  up  proceedings  for  a  bribe. 
Be  bribed  then  by  the  meanly  rich  ;   but  I 
Too  proud  to  court  and  all  too  poor  to  buy 
That  dear  at  lowest  price — that  worthless  thing^ 
A  pseudo-literary  underling ; 
I — who  should  think,  e'en  millions  could  I  raise, 
A  mite  too  much  to  squander  for  his  praise, 
A  farthing  by  instalments  paid  profase, 
Nay,  worse  than  waste  to  silence  his  abuse  — 
I  laugh,  if  at  my  intellect  alone 
His  bolt  (soon  shot)  the  feeble  Jove  has  thrown  ; 
And  now  and  then,  by  an  irreverent  flout, 
Provoke  the  puny  storm  he  patters  out. 

But  when  in  Slander's  ink  he  showers  a  rcmt^ 
Accompanied  with  heavy  gales  of  cant ; 
Howls  whirlwinds,  less  upon  my  muse  than  me, 
To  root  me  from  the  pale  of  decency ; 
Flashes  dull  lightning  on  a  double  plan. 
To  strike  the  poet^and  to  blast  the  man; 
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Then — then  as  now — I  rise  in  just  disduin 
(When  the  hired  Puffer  blows  a  huriicane)^ 
To  keep  foul  weather  out  and  bar  my  doors, 
While  Defamation's  tempest  round  me  roars. 

"  Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash."    My  prose  and  verse 

Perhaps  may  be  as  trashy  as  my  purse ; 

But  if  my  scenic  sketches  have  beguiled 

Ingenuous  listeners  till  they  Avept  or  smiled, 

If  my  rude  numbers  e'er  achieved  the  power 

To  dissipate  the  spleen  for  half  an  hour, 

'Twas  hoped  new  efforts  would  some  gain  impart, 

And  soothe  a  harmless  vanity  of  heart. 

Take  these,  Ke viewers  ! — hopes  of  future  gain, 

Of  fresh  success,  to  make  me  freshly  vain — 

Wrest  from  me  these,  and  on  the  pillage  thrive 

('Tis  reckoned  fair  in  the  foul  trade  you  drive)  ; 

The  town's  applause,  if  any  I  might  claim, 

"  Filch"  when  you  can.,  but  leave  me  ^^  my  good  immey 

Heavens!  is  that  "jewel  of  my  soul"  to  fall 

Into  men's  hands  who  have  NO  names  at  all  ! 

No  !  strip  my  brains  of  credit  as  they  will. 

At  least  my  character  they  shall  not  kill ; 

Nor,  as  freebooters  in  disguise  will  do, 

Unsatisfied  with  robbing,  murder  too. 

Then  once  again,  Sir  Hack  !  stand  forward,  pray ; 
Repeat  your  second  charge  ;  v/hat  is  it  ?   Say  ! 
Oh,  heinous  sin  !  from  what  am  I  exempt  ? 
I — '  write  to  bring  the  clergy  in  contempt  !* 


*  So  says  tbe  hired  critic  of  the  "  Quarterly  Review  ;''  to  whom  the 
author  presents  his  compliments,  and  has  the  dishonour  of  answering 
him. 
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Contempt !  I'll  worship  next,  if  this  be  true, 

That  calf  who  writes  the  "  Quarterly  Eeview," 

Hail  to  the  cloth  !  which,  with  unholy  shears, 

The  tailor  subdivides  for  pulpiteers. 

'Tis  true  no  inch  of  righteousness  he  sells 

When  clipping  off  canonic  yards  and  ells  j 

Certain  the  sober  raiment  and  the  band 

But  typify  the  pastors  of  our  land  ; 

Still  (since  to  mark  the  function  'tis  designed) 

A  piece  of  mere  prunello  sways  the  mind  ; 

And  gives  to  man,  through  relative  effect, 

A  bill  at  sight  upon  mankind's  respect. 

*Tis  lionouredy  though  experience  understands 

Good  bills  are  sometimes  found  in  knavish  hands.* 

Hail  then  the  cloth  !  and  hail,  thrice  hail,  to  those 
Whose  lives  perform  the  promise  of  their  clothes ! 
Who  meek  though  mitred,  steadfast  though  they  rise, 
Add  dignity  to  lawn  that  dignifies ; 
Or  who,  Want's  troublous  torrent  doomed  to  stem, 
Still  grace  the  gown  which  darned  still  graces  them. 

Thrice  hail  to  these  !  but,  good  Eeviewer,  hold  I 
Nor  all  that  glitters  force  on  us  for  gold. 
Why  think  the  shell  the  kernel  ?  why  profess 
That  a  sound  parson  is  a  parson's  dress  ? 
You  might  as  well  pronounce  upon  the  wine 
A  tavern  yields  by  looking  at  the  sign. 


*  Pope  appears  to  stow  no  respect  whatever  to  the  externals  of 
clergymen.     He  says,  with  seeming  contempt  for  their  dress, 

"Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow, 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  pruuello." 
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Must  every  limb  be  trulj^  sanctified 

Which  lawn,  or  cambric,  or  prunello  hide? 

Does  history  present  to  our  research 

No  Churchmen  who  were  scandals  to  the  Church  ? 

O'er  nothing  wanton  can  a  cassock  float  ? 

Ordain  as  much  then  for  a  petticoat : 

One  general  notion  to  that  garb  annex, 

And  vindicate  the  ways  of  all  the  sex ; 

For  grosser  laymen  look  on  womankind 

As  beings,  like  the  priesthood,  more  refined, 

And  deem  a  woman  and  a  priest  no  doubt, 

Alike  unspotted  till  alike  found  out. 

But  how  must  indignation  doubly  boil 

When  priests  our  reverence  for  their  cloth  w^ould  spoil ; 

If  an  impostor,  worst  of  Satan's  leaven  ! 

Clad  in  the  w^orldly  livery  of  heaven, 

Should  drink,  wench,  gamble,  bully,  flatter,  lie, 

Commit  all  crimes,  including  simony, 

Must  we  not  then  to  prove  our  zeal  complete, 

The  more  we  love  the  order  loathe  the  cheat  ? 

The  cheat !  and  are  there  such  ?  Strange  things,  alas  ! 
Have  among  holy  shepherds  come  to  pass ! 
Some  to  the  v\' olf  abandoning  their  flocks, 
Have  broke  their  necks  by  following  the  fox ; 
Some  have  admired,  as  sundry  folks  opine, 
Their  patrons'  Tables,  Moses  !  more  than  thine ; 
Others — but  oh,  Eeviewer  !  groan  and  pray ! 
The  Reverend  Doctor  Dodd  was  hanged  one  day ! 
He  only  forged  ;  for  murder  Hackman  died, 
But  strove  to  chouse  Jack  Ketch  by  suicide.* 


*  By  attempting  to  destroy  liimself  witli  the  butt-end  of  the  pistol 
which  he  had  discharged  in  perpetrating  the  crime  for  which  he 
suffered. 
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"Wretched  divines!  Avhose  office  'twas  to  jog 

Our  memories  to  obey  the  Decalogue; 

The  veriest  urchin  old  enough  to  look 

Into  a  writing-master's  cop}' -book, 

Teaching  these  teachers,  might  have  quoted  then, 

"Command  yom:  ji  as  si  ons,''  and  "  Command  your  ^m«."* 

Hence  let  us  learn,  be  callings  what  they  may, 

Frailty  and  crime  will  mix  with  mortal  clay ; 

And  men  think  men  within  the  devil's  reach, 

Whether  in  pulpits  or  reviews  they  preach. 

Hope  you  the  world  will  more  confiding  grow 

For  all  your  bilious  canting,  critic  ?     No  ! 

No,  though  in  every  parish  there  exists 

A  myriad  now  of  sucking  Methodists.f 


*  The  fate  of  the  two  unhappy  men  above-mentioned  is  fresh  in 
memory  ;  and  although  there  can  be  no  indelicacy  in  alluding  to  facts 
so  notorious,  and  upon  record  in  the  Newgate  Calendars  and  public 
journals,  they  are  only  introduced  here  as  happening  to  be  very  strong 
illustrations  of  the  argument. 

t  The  people  called  Methodists  (a  kind  of  modern  Puritans)  are  ap- 
parently irclined  to  be  very  intolerant  towards  their  tolerators.  The 
doctrine  of  this  overgrown  sect  is  faith  without  good  works  ;  a  faith 
(the  transition  from  no  good  to  bad  being  so  easy  that  it  is  at  first  almost 
imperceptible)  inducing  the  swarm  of  its  lower  adherents  to  combine 
canting  and  knavery,  and  to  make  the  gallows  a  thoit  passage  to 
heaven  ;  to  rouse  ignorant  enthusiasts  to  the  commission  of  arson, 
for  which  of  course  tbey  would  be  hanged.  Thanks  to  God  were  re- 
turned, it  is  said,  in  a  Methodist  Chapel  for  the  late  destruction  by 
fire  of  a  London  theatre  acting  under  a  Royal  Patent.  This  anec- 
dote is  given  on  report,  but  it  is  presumed  there  would  be  but  little 
difficulty  in  establishing  the  fact.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  instances  of 
the  ]\Iethodists  asserting  in  print  that  "all  who  defend  the  stage  defend 
sin,"  are  innumerable.  Is  such  contumacy  long  to  be  endured,  even  by 
the  mildest  Government  ?  Are  men,  dissenting  from  the  regular 
Church,  to  be  suffered  to  inculcate  that  either  the  C  nstitution  eu- 
courages  abomination,  or  that  the  King  upholds  it  in  defiance  of  the 
Coustitution  ! 
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Worst  may  s^cem  best;   \A\y  you,  who  rail  at  mc 
As  destitute  of  Christian  decency, 
E'en  you,  'tis  probable,  Reviewer  !   you 
May  be  a  circumcised  Turk  or  Jew  ! 

Yet  more  ;   it  seems  tlie  Church's  Chief  I  call 

A  name  much  too  familiar.*     Bless  us  all! 

Are  harmless  names,  when  truth  gives  ihncy  flight. 

So  very  graceless  in  his  Grace's  sight  ? 

Not  so  ;   a  savage  hierarchy  fled. 

Sense  wakes,  and  "  Kigour  now  is  gone  to  bed."| 

Prelates,  in  rude,  intolerant  times  of  old, 
"Were  like  cathedrals,  gloomy,  dull,  and  cold ; 
Their  stomachs  proud,  their  ordinance  severe, 
And  nought  episcopal  if  not  austere  ; 
The  ring-doves  of  the  altar  plumed  their  wings 
To  hover  kites  o'er  governments  and  kings. J 

'Twas  then  the  devotee  his  journey  trod 

In  darkness  and  in  terror  toward  his  God, 

AVhile  the  drear  clergy,  fulminant  in  ire. 

Flashed  through  his  bigot  midnight  threatening  Are  : 


*  k  soul -mender.      See   "Poetical  Vagaries,"  and  the  vulgar  un- 
qxialiSed  abuse  of  them  in  the  ''  Quarterly  Review." 

f  Jlilton. — See  "A  Mask  presented  at  Ludlow  Castle." 
X  In  the  late  Dr.  Percy's  '*  Relics  of  Ancient  Poetry,"  we  are  in- 
formed of  an  old  black-letter  piny,  entitled  "Every  Man,"  published 
in  the  time  of  Ileury  the  Eighth  ;  and  the  following  specimen  is 
extracted  from  the  dramatist's  "high  encomiums  on  the  Priest- 
hjod  :" — 

"  Tlier.'  is  no  empercuv,  kynge,  duke,  ne  baron, 
That  of  Grod  hath  commissyon, 
As  hath  the  leest  Preest  iu  the  world  bejnge." 
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Thus  on  lie  fared,  and  not  a  glimpse  was  given 
To  guide  him,  save  when  he  was  tempest-driven. 

But  Churchmen  now,  to  set  the  wanderer  right, 
From  cheerful  skies  impart  celestial  light ; 
Illumine  not  the  path  we  should  pursue 
By  lightning,  but  with  sunshine  gild  the  view. 
And  sweet  the  prospect  Avhere  religion  scorns 
To  make  the  way  to  heaven  a  way  of  thorns. 
To  think  that  pilgrims  miss  the  blest  abode, 
Because  a  primrose  springs  beside  the  road.* 

Observe  how  mild  each  dignitary  stands  ! 
They  smile,  although  a  crozier  decks  their  hands  ; 
Draw  with  its  crook  the  docile  to  their  heart. 
And  grieve  whene'er  its  point  inflicts  a  smart.  ^ 
Think  you  such  men  would  cleric  thunder  raise, 
And  curse,  and  ban  me,  for  a  trivial  phrase  ? 
Would  drag  me  o'er  ecclesiastic  coals. 
For  saying  that  a  primate  mends  our  souls  ? 
A  primate  !   who,  we  trust  in  fervour's  tone, 
Calls  daily  upon  heaven  to  mend  his  oiun. 


*  Sterne  tlioxiglit  that  religion  migbt  be  mixed  even  with  a 
dance  : — 

"The  old  man,  as  soon  as  the  dance  was  ended,  said  that 
this  was  their  constant  way  ;  and  that  all  his  life  long  he  had  made  it 
a  rule,  after  supper  was  over,  to  dance  and  rejoice,  believing,  he  said, 
that  a  cheerful  and  contented  mind  was  the  best  sort  of  thanks  to 
heaven  that  an  illiterate  peasant  could  pay. 

"  Or  a  learned  prelate  either,  said  I." — See  "Sentimental  Jour- 
ney." 

f  The  Bishop's  crozier  is  crooked  at  one  end  and  pointed  at  the 
other  ;  as  emblematic  of  drawing  the  tractable  and  goading  the  refrac- 
tory to  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties.  It  is  thus  mentioned 
in  the  Latin  hexameter  : — 

"  Curva  trahit  mites,  pars  pungit  acuta  rebelles." 
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Go  where  the  metropolitan  is  found, 

With  all  his  hberal  suffragans  around  j 

Say  this,  "  A  wicked  poet"  (horrid  case  I) 

''Has  called  you  a  soul-mender,  please  your  Grncc  !" 

His  Grace's  gravity  a  shock  receives, 

While  bishops  titter  in  their  ample  sleeves. 

To  moral  quacks  no  regulars  attend ; 

Then  pious  prim  informer,  whither  wend  ? 

To  fools,  fanatics,  or  to  whom  you  will ; 

To  a  hired  critic^  or  to  Rowland  Hill.* 

If  diocesansf  ne'er  my  rhymes  resent, 

Nor  take  offence  before  offence  is  meant, 

The  holy  subalterns  will  pardon  sure, 

A  poet  who  describes  a  parson  poor. 

Pinched  worthies !  could  a  voice  so  weak  as  mine 

Breathe  fortunes  for  each  indigent  divine. 

From  fictions  verse  could  stubborn  fact  ensue, 

You  should  be  rich,  and  so  should  poets  too ! 

No  more  should  curates  bump  their  Sunday  rounds, 
Of  twenty  miles, ^  for  twenty  annual  pounds. 
On  nags  that  make  it  doubtful  which  one  sees, 
Them  or  the  riders  oftenest  on  their  knees ; 


*  Proprietor  of  a  Methodist  Chapel,  and  a  preacher  there  of  great 
notoriety. 

f  I  know  that  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  Dio'cesan,  accord- 
ing to  almost  all  our  orthoepists  ;  but  it  sounds  so  unpoetically, 
that  I  prefer  throwing  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable  ;  and  if 
I  be  told  that  I  am  not  privileged  to  take  a  poetical  licence,  I  then 
claim  a  right  under  Johnson's  authority. — See  "  Johnson's  Dictionary," 
folio,  1755. 

+  This  is  often  the  case  when  curates  have  to  attend  two  or  three 
parishes. 
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No  longer  should  distress  repentance  rouse, 
For  having  cleaved  to  a  prolific  spouse ; 
Nor  should  the  needy  preacher,  pondering  o'er 
Love's  lisping  pledges,  check  his  chance  of  more ; 
And  weigh  Avith  rueful  face  and  lengthened  chin, 
His  goings-out  against  his  comings-in. 

Then  too  would  I,  poetic  drudgery  done, 
Taste  the  dull  joys  of  dot  and  carry  one  ; 
AY ould  dare  inspect  accounts ;   and,  bolder  still. 
Tax  items  in  a  ticking  tradesman's  bill ; 
Hear  the  tame  insolence  without  a  shock, 
Of  a  stiff  dun's  loud,  sullen,  single  knock; 
First  by  admission  given  Avithout  delay. 
Surprise  him,  then  astonish  him  with  pay. 

But  wherefore  rear  these  castles  in  the  skies  ? 
Gay  dreams  !   that  fade  when  Reason  opes  her  eyes. 
Bid  Iveason  wake  then  !   what  does  she  behold  ? 
A  curate  who  "  in  conscious  virtue  bold," 
Can  boast  a  scanty  board,  a  creaking  bed. 
Nine  small  ones  living,  and  small-beer  that's  dead ; 
A  sweeting,  soured  by  care,  to  patch  his  gown. 
And  Bible  with  the  leaves  in  Job  turned  do^Yn : 
A  frost-nipped  poet,  who  in  thin  attire, 
Invokes  a  frigid  muse  to  lend  him  fire ; 
Who,  when  his  hat  he  puts  upon  his  pate. 
Claps  a  ring-fence  around  his  whole  estate  ;* 


*  This  has  so  long  beeu  the  case  with  mauy  poets,  that  it  would  he 
strange  if  the  thought  was  oviginol.  Farquhar,  in  "the  picture"  of 
himself,  says,  "I  have  very  little  estate  but  what  lies  under  the 
circuiuference  of  my  hat  ;  and  should  I  by  mischance  come  to  lose 
n;y  head,  I  should  not  be  worth  a  groat."--<3cc  his  Poems  and 
Letters. 
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And  -will,  when  his  embarrassments  are  o'er. 
Have  paid  liis  debt  of  nature  and  no  more. 

\Yell,  if  the  priest  and  poet  both  have  missed 
The  road  to  riches,  still  they  both  exist. 
*'  And  is  existence  all  !  if  we  respire, 
Is  that  enough  ?"  some  blockhead  will  inquire. 
Why,  what  is  life  ?     Thou  fool  of  discontent ! 
Stretch  thy  weak  vision  to  yon  firmament ; 
View  there  the  universe's  systems  roll, 
Our  ponderous  globe  an  atom  'midst  the  whole; 
View  the  vast  orbs  of  the  stupendous  plan 
As  grains  of  dust  beneath  their  Maker's  span  ! 
And  shall  a  whimpering  mortal  crawling  here, 
Mean  as  one  maggot  in  a  cheese's  sphere. 
Complain  that  he,  forsooth !  must  take  his  share 
Of  ills,  and  "  groan  and  sweat  and  fardels  bear  ?" 
Bear  them  Jww  long  ?      So  brief  our  date  of  breath, 
That  cradled  infancy  seems  rocked  by  death. 

Childhood  has  childish  grief;   youth,  fevered  joy; 
Age  feels  the  w^orld,  which  still  it  clings  to,  cloy ; 
lu  every  station,  every  stage  of  life, 
All  more  or  less  meet  woe,  disgust,  and  strife. 
Then  who  are  least  unhappy  ? — e'en  the  wise 
Who  under  pressure  can  philosophize ; 
Who  sail  to  dissolution's  destined  port, 
Smiling  at  storms  they're  certain  must  be  short. 

Say  by  what  rules  philosophers  are  made : 
Parsons  and  poets  should  be  so  by  trade. 
True  Christian  preachers  still  keep  heaven  in  view^ 
So  doubtless  all  true  Christian  poets  too ; 
By  those  the  awful  word  of  God  is  read. 
By  these  his  works  admired,  each  step  they  tread  ; 

R 
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Through  different  paths  one  point  of  mind  they  reach, 

Till  they  intwine  reflections  each  with  eacli ; 

Each  on  each  other's  studies  led  to  look, 

Blend  nature's  pages  with  the  sacred  book;* 

Each  through  the  present  time's  dark  foreground  see 

A  bright  perspective  in  eternity  ; 

Hence  firmness  springs  ;  hence  resignation's  birth  ; 

While  hope  of  bliss  in  heaven  brings  calm  on  earth. 

Since  then  your  fates,  neglected  priest  and  bard  ! 

Few  friends  e'er  soften,  though  all  own  them  hard, 

Eesigned  and  cheerful  in  your  wants  remain, 

And  pity  discontent  that  drinks  champagne ; 

Serenely  write  and  sit,  or  preach  and  ride. 

Then  rise  to  wealth — when  dreams  are  verified. 

Meantime  the  sons  of  education  find 

A  narrow  stipend  narrows  not  the  mind. 

Conscious  that  moral  worth  excels  the  trash 

Which  various  knaves  accumulate,  called  cash ; 

Despising  ruffians  who  alone  'tis  sure 

Affront  the  liberal  for  being  poor ; 

Free  from  the  touchiness  of  vulgar  pride, 

They  laugh  when  Mirth  presents  Want's  comic  side ; 

And  tales  of  ludicrous  distress  run  o'er, 

Too  dignified,  too  polished,  to  be  sore. 

No  well-meant  railleries  dissension  make 
'Twixt  those  with  little  else  to  give  or  take ; 
No  sufferer  under  adverse  fortune's  yoke 
Feels  angry  at  a  fellow-sufferer's  joke, 
No  spleen  from  light  vagaries  will  arise, 
No  jests  mean  insult  where  men  sympathize. 


*  The  Bible,  meaning  (accordirg  to  its  Greek  derivation)  the  Book, 
is  so  called  by  way  of  eminence. 
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But  the  Reviewer  cometh,  nothing  loth  ! 
Priest,  poet — oh!  he  wishes  well  to  botli! 
And  strives  to  set,  the  moment  he  appears, 
The  parson  and  the  poet  by  tlie  ears. 
So  in  this  specious  world  too  oft  we  see 
A  busybody  in  a  family, 
MeddUng  between  a  merry  man  and  wife. 
Till  the  pert  puppy  breeds  domestic  strife. 

Tell  me,  did  Fielding  dip  his  powerful  pen 

In  gall  to  stigmatize  all  clergymen  ? 

Although  he  shows  their  need,  nay,  shows  to  boot. 

This  priest  a  drunkard,  that  a  selfish  brute, 

Who  in  his  senses  ever  understood 

He  aimed  at  writing  down  the  brotherhood  ? 

Ye  novel-readers  !  such  as  relish  most 

Plain  nature's  feast  unpeppered  mth  a  ghost, 

Tell  me  how  many  parsons  there  may  be 

In  Joseph  Andrews's  adventures  ?     Three. 

The/rs^,*  the  choicest  punch-maker  by  far 

Of  customers  behind  the  Dragon's  bar  ; 

Who,  ere  the  bowl's  replenished,  reels  upstairs. 

And  o'er  a  wretch  deemed  dying  hiccoughs  prayers ; 

While  no  one  ventures,  though  impatience  burns, 

To  squeeze  the  oranges  till  he  returns. 

The  second,\  mtless  in  the  bashful  art 
That  hides  a  sulky  savageness  of  heart ; 
Who  though  a  multitude  of  sins  had  he^ 
Would  scorn  to  cover  them  with  charity; 
A  bare  decorum  and  his  cure  to  keep, 
Sure  as  the  Sabbath  comes  attends  his  sheep ; 


*  Parson  Barnabas.  t  Parson  Trulliber. 

P.   2 
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On  other  days,  more  farmer  than  divine, 
lie  most  religiously  attends  his  swine ; 
Drives  to  the  fair  fat  porkers  that  he  feeds, 
A  much  more  genuine  hog  than  all  he  breeds. 

The  thirds  oh,  Fielding  !   tliere^  thy  master-hand 

Will  truth  deny  ?  can  gravity  withstand  ? 

There  genius,  observation  by  his  side, 

Has  taught  us  how  to  sport  yet  not  deride  ; 

There  the  keen  artist,  the  poor  Churchman's  friend, 

Bids  laughter,  moral,  and  religion  blend. 

Seek  contrarieties  in  man  combined : 

Book-knowkdge  Avith  no  knowledge  of  mankind; 

Good  parts,  good  nature,  open  to  the  shaft 

Of  worldly  ill  for  want  of  worldly  craft ; 

Virtue  so  pure  it  ne'er  suspects  deceit, 

Though  every  hour  it  sufters  by  a  cheat ; 

Simplicity  of  soul  that  claims  respect. 

But  leaves  its  owner  threadbare  in  neglect; 

Grave  character  in  situations  thrown 

That  playful  comedy  declares  her  own ; 

Starved  Hospitality  beneath  a  hut. 

And  Learning  made  rich  Ignorance's  butt ; 

Seek  in  one  person  mixed  the  traits  that  move, 

At  once  our  pity,  mirth,  esteem,  and  love; 

Seek  these,  and  more,  where  wit  displays  them  best, 

And  honest  Parson  Adams  stands  confessed. 

As  from  Jove's  head  the  mythologic  dame, 

Full  grown  and  all  mature,  Minerva  came, 

So  Adams  sprang,  to  offer  Taste  a  treat. 

From  Fielding's  brain  a  character  complete. 

And  though  the  curate  meets  with  many  a  rub ; 
Is  soused,  alas !  into  a  water-tub, 
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By  witlings  who  in  practic  waggery  deal. 

To  prove  they  know  not  how  to  joke  nor  feel; 

Though  wigless  with  his  cassock  torn  he  bounds, 

From  some  facetious  squire's  encouraged  hounds ; 

Hounds  who  their  keeper  oft  in  sense  surpass, 

And  if  they  eat  him  up  would  eat  an  ass ; 

Does  then  the  good  man's  ducking,  Candour,  say ! 

His  or  his  order's  virtues  wash  away  % 

Or  does  his  hunting,  when  our  hearts  we  search, 

Hunt  down  respect  for  him  and  all  the  Church  ? 

If  so,  then  Fielding  doubtless  would  infer 

Scandal  by  Barnabas  and  Trulliber  ; 

Infer  the  reverend  clergy's  weightiest  work 

Consists — in  making  punch  and  fatting  pork.* 

Departed  Goldsmith  I   snatched  by  ruthless  time 
From  history,  philosophy,  and  rhyme  ; 
To  touch  most  points  of  literature  born, 
And  every  point  which  thou  hast  touched  adorn  ! 
Master  of  Passions — master  mild  though  strong — 
Which  to  our  human  joys  or  griefs  belong  ! 
In  talent  vigorous,  vivid,  versatile. 
Impressive,  brilliant,  beautiful  in  style  \\ 


*  In  what  spirit  Fielding  drew  the  character  of  Parson  Adams, 
his  preface  to  "Joseph  Andrews"  may  testify;  and  thence  may  be 
gathered  his  general  sentiments  towards  the  clergy.  He  writes  thus  : — 
*'  And  here  I  solemnly  protest  I  have  no  intention  to  vilify  or  asperse 
any  one.  A.s  to  the  character  of  Adams,  it  is  designed  a  character  of 
perfect  simplicity  ;  and  as  the  goodness  of  his  heart  will  recommend 
him  to  the  good-natured,  so  I  hope  it  will  excuse  me  to  the  gentlemen 
of  his  cloth  :  for  whom,  wYcde  they  are  ^cort]ly  of  their  sacred  order, 
no  man  can  possibly  have  a  greater  respect.  They  will  therefore 
excuse  me,  notwithstanding  the  loio  adventures  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
that  I  have  made  him  a  clergyman." 

t  The  above  lines  are  a  paraphrastical  imitation  of  a  part  of  .Doctor 
J)hnson's  Latin  epitaph  on  the  worthy  Goldsmith  :  — 
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Thon  who  hast  sweetly  "Wakefield's  Vicar  shown, 

With  heart  and  fortunes  not  unlike  thy  own ; 

With  native  goodness  in  its  simplest  dress, 

And  erudition  struggling  with  distress  ! 

Thou  who  hast  made  him  bring,  with  matchless  grace, 

A  kind  of  April  in  the  reader's  face  ; 

Made  us  lament  his  chequered  sorrows,  while 

We  dart  through  tears  the  sunshine  of  a  smile  I 

Didst  thou  think  fit  our  interests  to  engage 

In  the  droll  shifts  of  his  poor  parsonage  ? 

Hast  thou  thy  Vicar  represented  (though 

In  fewer  comic  lights  than  shades  of  woe) 

A  kindred  subject,  guileless,  green,  and  bland, 

To  walk  near  Adams,  though  not  hand  in  hand  ? — 

Didst  thou  do  this  ?  and  will  Eeviewers  say, 

According  to  the  canting  of  the  day. 

This  to  contempt  of  clergy  leads  the  way  ? 


"  OLIVARir  GOLDSMITH, 
POET.^,  PHYSICI,  HISTOPJCI, 
QUI  NULLUM  FERE  SCRIBENDI  GENUS 
NON  TETIGIT, 
NULLUM  QUOD  TETIGIT  NON  ORNAVIT  : 
SIVE  RISUS  ESSENT  MOVENDI, 
SIVE  LA.CRIM^, 
AFFECTUUM  POTENS  ET  LENIS  DOMINATOR: 
INGENIO  SUBLIMIS,  VIVIDUS,  VERSATILIS, 
ORATIONE  GRANDIS,  NITIDUS,  VENUSTUS  :" 
&c.  &c.  &c. 
However  J  oil  n  son  migLc.  have  considered,  in  zeal  for  the  memory  of 
his  departed  friend,  the  words  Suhlimis  and  Grandis  as  applicable  to 
Lis  qualities,  such  epithets  do  cot  exactly  appear  to  characterize  Gold- 
smith's twrn  of  thought  nor  style  of  writing.     They  are  omitted  in  the 
present  humble  imitation,  and  other  expressions  substituted,  certainly 
with  no  intention  of  appearing  presumptuous,  by  deviating  from  the 
sense  of  the  gigantic  Samuel  Johnson,  or  derogating  from  the  literary 
beauties  of  the  fascinating  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
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Why  let  tliem  say  it,  dolts !  and  having  said, 

Let  thy  "  Deserted  Village"  then  be  read ; 

Let  them  peruse  thy  parson  there — each  line 

That  speaks  his  piety  proclaiming  thine — 

And  if  confusion  can  their  faces  flush. 

Confess  how  thou  hast  made  him  charm,  and  blush  !* 

With  such  admired  authorities  in  view, 
With  many  in  reserve — some  parsons  too ! 
If  /  have  dared  some  airy  jests  to  pass, 
The  humblest  rhymer  in  the  humblest  class ; 
So  careless,  I  scarce  venture  to  be  grave 
In  verse,  except  my  character  to  save  ; 
And  even  then,  though  gravely  I  begin, 
Still  various  idle  fancies  luill  creep  in  ; 
If,  following  the  flights  I  cannot  reach, 
I  bungle  tasks  my  happier  masters  teach ; 
And  (heaven  help  us !)  never  meaning  hurt, 
Produce  a  priest  so  poor  he  wants  a  shirt  ;t 
Must  I  be  dragged  before  some  scribbling  hach, 
With  Fielding  and  with  Goldsmith  at  my  back, 
And  bend  to  the  unknown  and  jobbing  drudge, 
The  phantom  Thing  that  calls  itself  my  judge — 


*  Goldsmitli  dedicated  his  "  Traveller"  to  his  brother,  a  poor  parson, 
to  whom  he  says,  "  It  will  also  throw  a  light  upon  many  parts  of  it. 
(the  Poem),  when  the  reader  understands  that  it  is  addressed  to  a  man 
who,  despising  fame  and  fortune,  has  retired  early  to  happiness  and 
otscurifcy,  with  an  income  of  forty  pounds  a  year.  I  now  perceive, 
my  dear  brother,  the  wisdom  of  your  humble  choice.  You  have  en- 
tered upon  a  sacred  office,  where  the  harvest  is  great  and  the  labourers 
are  but  few,  while  you  have  left  the  field  of  ambition,  where  the 
labourers  are  many  and  the  harvest  not  worth  carrying  away." 

Ilis  reverence  for  clerical  poverty  is  evident  enough  ;  but  he  has 
not  scrupled  to  give  various  touches  of  the  ludicrous  to  Parson 
Primrose. 

t  See  "Two  Parsons,  or  the  Tale  of  a  Shirt,"  in  Poetical  Vagaries. 
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A  Shadow  in  judicial  masquerade, 

That  makes  keen  criticism  clumsy  trade  ? 

No.      The  light  Muse  that's  privileged  to  sport 

Disdains  his  venal,  puritanic  court ! 

Thence  I  appeal  for  judgment  on  my  pen 

To  moral  but  unhuckramed  gentlemen. 

To  their  decision,  be  it  what  it  may, 

I  bow  respectful ;  yet  respectful  say. 

Religious  tenets  to  my  latest  breath, 

Such  as  I  have,  I'll  keep  and  smile  at  death ; 

March  gaily  down  my  slope  of  life,  and  sing 

"  God  prosper  long  Old  England's  Church  and  King !" 

Here  might  I  close,  here  rest  on  common  sense 

Against  Eeviewers'  charges,  my  defence — • 

Charges  calumnious  dulness  will  prefer 

To  make  contempt  become  its  answerer ; 

But,  courteous  reader  !  who  hast  deigned  to  hear 

Thus  far  my  pleadings  with  a  patient  ear, 

Let  me  subjoin  (as  my  superiors  do) 

To  my  harangue  an  after-ivord  or  two. 

When  in  the  chapel  of  that  saint  whose  bones 
Were  pelted,  till  he  fell  asleep  ^  by  stones;* 


*  St.  Stephen^ s  Chapd ;  i.e,  the  House  of  Commons.  Altliough 
Stephen  was  stoned  to  death,  our  English  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment relates  the  fact  in  words  which  can  scarcely  make  it  clear  to  the 
comprehension  of  many  religious  honest  people  who  understand  nothing 
of  tropes  and  figures.  It  tells  us,  that  when  the  Jews  murdered  the 
Saint,  he  exclaimed,  "  Lord,  lay  not  this  to  tlieir  charge;  and  when  ho 
had  said  this  he  fell  asleep."  Literal  translations  of  the  stupid  are 
sometimes  productive  of  mischief  to  the  ignorant.  They  have  done  no 
harm  indeed  in  the  story  of  St.  Stephen  ;  but  not  so  in  the  case  of 
the  Doctor's  prcscrij-tiun  f  r  a  lying-in  woman  :  the  apothecary  render- 
ing i^'o  re  vatd  word  for  word,  labelled  the  draught  to  be  taken  by 
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Where  Britons  now,  although  they  do  not  kill, 
Unmercifully  pelt  each  other  still ; 
And  still,  while  very  many  of  them  pelt, 
A  great  propensity  to  sleep  is  felt ; 
When  we  behold  some  rhetorician  there 
Arise  and  solemnly  address  the  clicdr — 
Perhaps  some  flaming  patriot,  choice  full  bad 
Of  Westminster  when  Westminster  runs  mad  ;* 
Perhaps  some  borough's  modern  Tully,  sent 
I>y  rotten  votes  unripe  to  Parliament ; 
Or  some  Demosthenes,  returned  to  shine 
Grand  representative  of  eight  or  ninej" — 
When  there  upon  his  legs  we  hear  him  state 
How  measures  must,  if  carried^  militate  ; 
That  the  main  question,  which  should  be  distinct, 
Eio;ht  honourable  f>:entlemen  have  hlinked ; 
That  nothing  relevantly  he  can  espy 
Broached  by  the  gallant  General  e/z  his  eye  ; 


tlic  tiling  lorn.  It  was  admiDistered  to  the  child  instead  of  the  mother, 
and  the  infant  was  killed. 

*  Did  it  ever  run  mad  ?  If  so,  let  the  reader  of  research  determine 
the  era. 

+  Sometimes  of  a  less  number.  "  Near  it  is  a  farmhouse,  and  that 
is  all  which  is  left  of  this  eminent  city  ;  yet  this  is  called  the  borough 
of  Old  Sarura,  and  sends  two  members  to  Pavliament,  who  are  chosen 
by  proprietors  of  certain  lands,  ^'hom  these  members  can  justly  say 
they  represent  would,  however,  be  hard  for  them  to  answer." — Tour 
throufjh  Great  Britain,  by  Defoe  and  Eichardson. 

X  For  Walkers  opinion  of  the  introduction  of  "  relevant"  and  "  irrele- 
vant" into  Parliament,  see  his  "  Pronouncing  Dictionary."  Under  these 
wordshe  talks  of  ^Ae  coinage  ofthellouse  of  Commons,  and  of  the  annual 
productions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whe7-e  new  ic  or  els  and  money 
hills  naturally  originate. 

The  reader  need  scarcely  be  told  that  the  several  words  and 
phrases  marked  in  Italics,  in  this  part  of  the  text,  are  the  co'nage  of 
that  House. 
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That  many  things  he  deeply  must  deplore 
Fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  upon  the  floor  ; 
That  no  one  clearly  has  the  Bill  defined 
Before  him  but  his  learned  friend  helnnd — 
When  thus  impressively  he  has  declaimed 
Within  that  house  for  oratory  famed, 
That  language  mint  which  stamps,  howe'er  absurd, 
A  currency  on  many  a  phrase  and  word, 
Then  down  he  sits ;  but  does  he  long  remain 
In  silence  ?     No ;  he  rises  to  explain. 

Thus  I — if  lowly  versifiers  may 

Pursue  the  mighty  senatorial  way. 

But  with  no  arrogant  attempt  to  reach 

Such  technical  sublimit i/  of  speech — 

Presume  to  add,  my  chief  discussion  o'er, 

A  few  explanatory  periods  more. 

Once  more  then  to  mj  flrst  imputed  crime — 

Those  clouhle  meanings*  that  disgrace  my  rliymo. 

Why,  all  who  understand  them  know  no  more 

Of  evil  than  they  understood  before  ; 

And  all  who  do  not  are  no  wiser  grown, 

Would  critics  let  the  simple  souls  alone. 

But  grant  that  innocents — yet  show  the  ground, 

Name  the  Utopian  soil  wdiere  they  are  found ; 

Where  youth,  in  all  the  hroadest  phrases  mean. 

Bursts  not  to  knowledge  before  warm  eighteen — 

Grant  they  derive,  without  one  note  annexed. 

Their  naughty  cunning  from  my  doubtful  text, 

If  such  quick  geniuses  there  haply  be, 

And  I  have  hurt  them,  say — in  wdiat  degree? 


*  Tbe  "Quarterly  Eeview"  asserts  tliat  I  have  sometimes  only 
single  meanings,  and  those  very  bad  cues.  "Where  are  tliey  to  be 
found  ? 
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'Tis  not  the  laiigli -exciting  equivoque, 
The  salt  alkision,  no,  nor  broader  joke 
That  deeply  injures  innocence  :  the  droll 
No  2^assion  moves,  nor  penetrates  the  soul. 
No.     Turn  for  this  to  Twickenham's  moi^al  bard  ; 
Eead  o'er  his  Eloise  to  Abelard  ;* 
Which  the  ripe  maid,  perusing  in  her  bed, 
Pores  over  till  the  taper's  light  has  fled ; 
And  then,  with  soft,  luxurious  thoughts  imprest. 
To  panting  slumber  sinks,  and  "  dreams  the  rest !"' 
Turn — ^but  oh  !  "  what  a  falling  off!" — yet  turn 
To  modern  novelists,  there  ^h^ead  and  hunt' 
Where  ardent  minds  are  gravely  led  a  dance 
Throuf^h  the  lewd  maze  of  amorous  romance  ! 
Turn  to  the  bardling  who  in  afternoons 
Warbles  his  pubHshed  lays  to  melting  tunes  ; 
Trolls,  while  she  languishes,  his  lines  to  miss, 
Penned  to  entrance  all  boarding-schools  in  bliss, 
And  taints  the  female  bosom — little  lord 
Of  luscious  love-songs  and  a  harpsichord  : 
Here,  Censurer,  turn,  and  pardon  trivial  sins 
Of  poetry's  Vagaries  and  Broad  Grins, 

Yet  if  my  Muse,  too  sportive  in  her  plan, 
Startle  the  moral  unaffected  man 
(Who  leniently  will  oft  allow  a  joke, 
AYhich  a  reviewing  Methodist  would  choke). 
To  him,  chastised,  I  bow  ;  my  freaks  give  o'er, 
And  contrite  tell  him  I  will  sin  no  more ; 
Sure  if  my  errors  in  contrition  end. 
Contrition  makes  that  candid  man  my  friend. 

*  Numerous  celebrated  poets  might  be  thus  produced,  in  adilition  10 
Pope,  the  moralist. 
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APPENDIX 

TO 

"VAGARIES   VINDICATED." 

The  two  foUowino;  articles  on  "Poetical  Yao:aries"  and 
"  Vagaries  Vindicated,"  appeared  in  the  "  Quarterly  Re- 
view;" the  former  in  September,  1812,  the  latter  in  July, 
1813.  They  are  reprinted  here  in  order  to  make  clear 
the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  a  revenge  on  Colman's 
part  as  signal  almost  as  that  which  Byron  took  on  his  re- 
viewer in  the  "  Edinburgh  "  a  few  years  previously  : — 

Poetical   Vagaries.     By     George     Colman    the    Younger. 
4to.     London.     Printed  for  the  Author.      1812. 

There  may  be  persons  so  little  read  in  the  nugce  canorce 
and  farce  comedies  of  modern  times,  as  to  open  this 
volume  without  any  previous  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Col- 
man the  Younger.  Very  young  indeed  Avill  such 
readers  judge  Mr.  Colman  to  be;  and  scarcely  pardonable 
even  to  the  most  extreme  youth,  will  they  pronounce  his 
"  Vagaries ;"  but  to  those  who  know  that  Mr.  Colman  is 
not  a  giddy  boy  just  escaped  from  school,  and  setting  up 
for  a  poet  and  wit,  on  a  small  stock  of  facility  and  fancy, 
and  a  large  one  of  puns,  old  jokes,  and  double  entendres, 
to  those,  we  say.  this  volume  will  afford  anything  but 
amusement,  and  will  appear  anything  but  excusable. 

We  are  not  at  best  great  admirers  of  parody,  burlesque, 
and  such  small  wit.  It  is  only  tolerable  when  it  is  con- 
fined within  very  narrow  limits,  and  adapted  to  light  and 
momentary  occasions ;  but  really  when  trifling  begins  to 
groY/"  ponderous  and  swell  into  quartos,  it  is  high  time  to 
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relieve  the  slender  stalk  of  light  reading  from   the  vrorth- 
less  pumpkin  that  threatens  to  OA'erload  it. 

What  has  induced  Mr.  Coluian  to  venture  on  the  publi- 
cation of  such  a  volume  as  this  we  are  at  a  loss  to  guess. 
Not  surely  the  hope  of  fame — he  has  too  much  taste  and 
experience  to  expect  any  such  thing ;  nor  yet  the  hope  of 
profit — he  cannot  expect  that  the  gentle  readers  -svho  are 
pleased  with  burlesque  will  be  induced  to  buy  it  either 
at  so  high  a  rate  or  in  so  awful  a  form.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  very  shape  and  size  of  his  work  is  a  parody,  and 
he  means  it  as  a  ridicule  on  the  quarto  mania  of  the  pre- 
sent tiers-etat  race  of  poets.  If  this  was  his  intention,  we 
can  only  say  that  never  was  burlesque  more  complete : 
but  we  are  obliged  to  add,  that  for  a  practical  joke  it  is 
rather  expensive. 

The  volume  comprises  four  several  pieces  of  wit  and 
humour,  of  each  of  which  we  shall,  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Col- 
man  and  to  show  our  impartiality,  take  some  notice,  though 
in  justice  to  our  readers,  that  notice  must  be  very  short. 

The  first  of  these  facetious  labours  is  "  An  Ode  to  We, 
a  Hackneyed  Critic."  To  us  this  ode  on  hackneyed  critics 
appears  to  be  rather  on  a  hackneyed  subject.  We  hardly 
recollect  any  small  rhymester  who  has  not  his  ode,  or  re- 
monstrance, or  appeal,  or  intercession,  addressed  to  the 
"Critical  Monthly"  or  "British  Reviewer,"  sometmies 
abusive,  frequently  vulgar,  often  dull,  but  generally 
intellidble.  W^hether  Mr.  Colman's  ode  resembles  those 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  two  former  qualities,  its 
deficiency  in  the  latter  disables  us  from  judging.  The 
character  of  dulness  it  certainly  deserves  in  an  eminent 
degree,  but  beyond  this  we  dare  not  venture  an  opinion : 
as,  however,  we  are  galled  jades,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
*•  wince  "  at  this  satirist's  lash,  we  shall  produce  a  speci- 
men of  the  ode  to  our  readers,  and  leave  them  to  judge 
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for  themselves ;  to  avoid  also  any  suspicion  of  unfair  deal- 
ing in  a  matter  in  which  the  critical  character  is  so  perso- 
nally and  deeply  concerned,  we  shall,  as  Mr.  Colman 
undoubtedly  puts  his  best  foot  foremost,  select  the  two 

first  stanzas. 

I. 

"  Hail,  plural  unit !  -wlio  woiildst  be 
A  junto  o'er  my  muse  and  me, 

Witli  dogmas  to  control  us ; 
Hail,  mystic  we  !  grand  next  to-none  ! 
Large  body  corporate  of  one  ! 

Important  Omnes  Solus/ 

II. 
"First  person  singular  !  pray  why 
Impregnate  thus  the  pronoun  I  ? 

Of  madness  what  a  tissue  ! 
To  write  as  if,  witli  passion  wild, 
Thou  oft  hadst  got  thyself  with  child, 
And  thou  wert  self  and  issue  !" 

Mr.  Colman  has  not  taken  to  himself  any  merit  for  the 

more  than  Pindaric  obscurity   which  pervades  this  ode ; 

but  we,  in  our  candour,   must  confess  that  to   us  it  has 

more    of  that  source    of  the   sublime  than     any  poem, 

ancient   or  modern,  except  the   Cassandra  of  Lycophron, 

and  the  "  Portugal "  of  a  noble  contemporary  noticed  in  a 

former    number.      In    one   stanza,  however,    there  is    a 

glimmering    of    light,     and    that    glimmering    seriously 

alarms  us. 

'*  Be  what  thou  wilt,  when  all  is  done, 
To  me  thou'rt  (like  thyself)  all  one ; 

Thou'rt  welcome  still  to  flog  on. 
For  till  one  addled  egg's  a  brood, 
Or  twenty  we^s  a  multitude, 
My  muse  and  I  will  jog  on." 

This,  if  we   quite  comprehend  it,  intimates  that  Mr. 
Colman  intends  to  write  to  all  eternity  ;  a  determination 
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•which  would  give  us  great  pain  if  it  imposed  a  correspond- 
ing obligation  upon  us  to  remain  alive  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  or  reviewing  these  eternal  (we  do  not  say  immortal) 
writings. 

The  second  eifort  of  the  eternal  muse  is  entitled  "  Low 
Ambition,"  and  we  began  it  with  some  hopes  that  the  low 
amhiiion  of  being  b,  poetical  jack-pudding  would  have  been 
held  up  to  the  just  ridicule  of  Mr.  Colman's  readers. 
This  object  is  indeed  indirectly  pursued,  inasmuch  as  the 
verses  are  just  such  as  we  should  quote,  for  the  purpose  of 
deterring  a  young  writer  from  this  sort  of  humble  author- 
ship ;  but  the  professed  object  is  to  give  a  life  of  a  certain 
Mr.  Daw,  whose  trade  was,  we  know  not  what,  a  candle- 
snuffer  or  scene-shifter  at  some  theatre,  and  who  is 
elegantly  described  by  Mr.  Colman  as 

"Brisk  as  a  flea,  aud  ignorant  as  dirt." 

The  history  of  this  worthy  is  not,  it  may  be  well  sup- 
posed, very  interesting  as  a  piece  of  biography ;  and  we 
need  only  say  of  it,  that  the  language  in  which  it  is  written 
is  admirably  suited  to  the  subject,  and  that  the  main  inci- 
dent of  the  story  is  stolen  from  a  French  jest-book,  and  is 
not  worth  stealing. 

The  third,  the  longest,  and  we  doubt  not  in  Mr.  Col- 
man's opinion  the  most  valuable  of  this  quaternion,  is 
called  "  The  Lady  of  the  Wreck  ;  or,  the  Castle  of  Blarney- 
gig."  This,  as  its  name,  a  dedication  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  sundry  sly  notes  give  us  to  understand,  is  a  parody  on 
the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake."  Now  as  parodies  are  of  alj 
efforts  after  wit  perhaps  the  most  easy,  we  anticipated 
some  degree  at  least  of  amusement  from  such  a  notorious 
wag  as  Mr.  Colman ;  but  we  were  most  cruelly  disap- 
pointed. Mr.  Colman,  besides  a  careful  omission  of  wit  or 
humour,  has  also  committed  the  egregious  blunder  (by- 
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the -bye  liis  subject  is  Ivisli)  of  making  the  story  of  his 
parody  grave  and  tragical,  while  that  of  the  prototype  is 
gay  and  elegant.  A  parody  consists  generally  in  the 
application  of  high-sounding  poetry  to  familiar  objects,  but 
the  kind  of  parody  which  degrades  or  destroys  its  own 
subject  is  new  to  us  ;  and  is  as  if  the  clown  in  a  pantomime, 
in  parodying  one  of  harlequin's  agile  jumps,  should 
pleasantly  break  his  own  neck  upon  the  spot.  PerhajDS 
we  may  be  told  that  our  author  meant  not  to  parody  but 
to  travestie  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  that  travesty 
consists  in  degrading  a  subject  by  the  vulgar  manner  in 
which  it  is  treated.  But  we  reply,  that  this  was  not,  as  Ave 
collect  from  his  advertisement,  Mr.  Colman's  intention, 
and  that  if  it  were,  he  has  not  accomplished  it ;  for  he  has 
not  ridiculed  Mr.  Scott's  subject.  The  "  City  Shower  "  is 
a  parody,  and  the  famous  work  of  Scarron  is  a  travesty.  In 
the  first  the  pomp  of  language  is  imitated,  and  applied  to 
a  common  subject;  in  the  latter,  the  subject  is  still  noble 
but  the  language  is  mean.  Li  short,  the  best  accoimt  that 
we  can  give  of  Mr.  Colman's  strange  production  is  that 
he  has  travestied  his  own  story,  and  made  a  burlesque 
upon  himself.  But  whom  or  what  he  has  burlesqued,  if 
he  amused  us,  we  should  not  very  much  care.  ]\Ir.  Scott's 
reputation  is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  in- 
voluntary applause  of  imitators  and  parodists,  and  we  dare 
say  that  he  has  no  kind  of  objection  that  his  works  should 
afford  the  public  double  amusement,  first  in  the  original, 
and  afterwards  in  the  copy.  He  needs  be  satisfied  to  be 
travestied  and  burlesqued,  as  Virgil  and  even  Homer  have 
been  before  him, 

Ot/K  aZai)g  lypa-i^i  Kiixcjp  ra^e,  Trawl  d'  Itt'  tpy<i> 
Mw/jog,  OP  ovK  i]pMQ  AaidaXoQ  t^icpvytv.  * 


Ep'grammata  a  Julmson,  172. 
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Our  lamentation  on  this  occasion  is  that  \vc  are  any- 
thing but  amused,  and  we  much  doubt  that  our  readers 
will  be  better  pleased  than  ourselves  with  the  following 
specimens,  which  we  have  chosen  from  what  the  author 
himself  appears  to  consider  as  the  most  prominent  parts  of 
his  poem,  as  he,  in  serious  prose,  is  modestly  pleased  to 
call  such  trash  as  this  : — 

"  Harp  of  the  Pats  !  that  rotting  long  hast  lain 

On  the  soft  bosom  of  St.  Allen's  bog, 
And  when  the  loind  had  fits  wouldst  twang  a  strain, 

Till  envious  mud  did  all  thy  music  clog, 

E'en  just  as  too  much  pudding  chokes  a  dog  ; 
Oh  !  Paddy's  harp  !  still  sleeps  thine  accents'  pride  ? 

Will  nobody  be  giving  it  a  jog  ? 
Still  must  thou  silent  be,  as  when  espied 
Upon  an  Irish  old,  old  halfpenny's  back-side  V 


"Oh  !  Thady  Eann  !  the  Isle  of  Man 

I  left  and  sailed  for  you  ; 
I  am  very  ill-lucked  all  night  to  be  ducked, 

For  keeping  my  promise  true  ! 
Oh  !  Thady,  your  bride  cannot  sleep  by  your  side, 

Go  to  bed  to  another  lady  ; 
I  must  lie  in  the  dark,  with  a  whale  or  a  shark, 

Instead  of  my  darling  Thady." 

We  shall  not  weary  or  disgust  our  readers  with  any 
samples  of  the  historic  part  of  the  poem.  We  have  only 
to  say,  that  to  the  quality  of  dulness  already  noticed,  it 
also  adds  that  of  being  most  laboriously  obscene.  The 
author  strives  in  text  and  note,  in  poetry  and  prose,  after 
indecency,  and  is  the  happiest  man  alive  when  he  hits 
upon  some  filthy — double-meaning  we  were  about  to  say — 
but,  in  truth,  those  passages  have  but  one  meaning,  and 
that  a  very  bad  one.  We  shall  be  excused  therefore 
from  taking  any  further  notice  of  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Wreck,"  than  to  assure  our  readers  that  the  lady  who 

s 
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has  suffered  wreck  on  this  occasion  is  no  other  than  Mr, 
Cohnan's  muse.  The  last  three  lines,  however,  being  quite 
intelligible,  not  indecent,  and  tolerably  expressive  of  our 
own  feelings  at  concluding  the  poem,  Ave  shall  subjoin  them. 

* '  Harp  of  the  Pats  !  farewell,  for  truly  I 
Am  getting  very  sick  of  minstrelsy  ; 
So  get  thee  to  the  bog  again  !  Good-bye  !" 

The  fourth  and  (heaven  be  j^raised !)  last  of  these 
pieces  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  as  the  acute  reader 
will  not  fail  from  its  name  to  infer  :  "The  Two  Parsons, 
or  the  Tale  of  a  Shirt."  The  promise  which  this  happy 
title  gives,  the  story  keeps  ;  there  are  two  parsons  and  but 
one  shirt,  and  the  humour  of  the  thing  is  how.  one  of  these 
j)arsons  is  rogue  enough  to  steal  the  others  shirt,  and 
impudent  enough  to  deny  the  larceny,  while  the  other  is 
fool  enough  to  be  duj)ed  out  of  his  shirt. 

The  opportunities  which  this  subject  obviously  affords 
for  that  delicate  kind  of  writing  in  which  Mr.  Colman  so 
much  delights,  are  of  course  not  thrown  away  ujDon  him  ; 
and  he  has  accordingly  condescended  (contrary  to  his 
former  practice)  to  be  so  intelligible  as  to  be  quite  unfit  to 
be  read.  But  besides  the  topics  of  this  nature,  Mr.  Colman 
does  not  fail  to  introduce  some  others  of  equal  truth, 
novelt}^,  and  interest ;  especially  such  as  are  calculated  to 
extend  that  useful  doctrine  the  contemj)t  of  the  clergy. 
Observe  how  wittily  he  describes  the  ArchbikShop  of 
Canterbury  : — 

*'  Great  Britain's  principal  soul-mender, 
Liveth  at  Lambeth  in  great  splendour." 

He  adds,  ho"wever,  very  feelingly  : — 

"  A  curate  is  another  sort  of  man, 
Very  unlike  the  Metropolitan, 
Living,  without  a  living,  as  he  can." 

To  these  new  and  surprising   discoveries    that   arch- 
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bishops  and  curates  are  not  men  of  the  same  sort,  andthji^ 
curates  have  not  livings,  the  ingenious  author  has  added 
some  observations  on  the  professional  duties  of  the  latter, 
which  our  readers  will  judge  to  be  singularly  a2)propriate, 
■when  we  confess  that  we  do  not  quote  them  as  flagrant 
instances  of  folly  and  dulness,  only  because  they  are  also 
grossly  and  stupidly  indecent. 

AVe  have  expended  more  time  on  Mr.  Colman  than  we 
had  at  first  proposed ;  and  yet  we  have  not  given  him  all 
the  notice  which  he  deserves.  We  hope,  however,  that 
we  have  said  enough  to  prevent  any  of  our  readers  from 
being  misled  into  the  purchase  of  his  "  Vagaries"  as  a 
book  of  amusement.  It  is  a  book  through  which  nothing 
but  our  duty  could  have  enabled  us  to  wade ;  and  we 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  a  work  which  is  so  indelicate  that 
no  one  ought  to  read  it,  is  luckily  so  tiresome  that  nobody 
will  read  it. 


Vagaries  Vindicated;  or,  Hypocritic  Hypercritics.  A  Poem 
addressed  to  the  Beviewers.  By  George  Colman  the 
Younger.     London.     1813. 

The  first  virtue  of  a  reviewer,  and  that  for  which  in 
general  he  gets  the  least  credit,  is  patience.  To  read,  to 
quote,  to  dissect  dulness  and  absurdity,  are  tolerable,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say,  intolerable  trials  of  temper ;  but 
to  abstain  from  answering  our  answerers,  is  (and  of  this 
we  may  be  permitted  to  judge)  the  greatest  exertion  of 
critical  self-denial.  Our  angry  antagonists  are  so  sure  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  and  to  prove  us  in  the  right,  to  flicker 
about  the  light  which  we  hold  out  to  them  till  they  burn 
their  wing,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  refrain 
from  saying  in  a  succeeding  number,  that  our  "observa- 
tions on and have  been  enforced  and  elucidated 
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with   laiidnble  accuracy,  but   rather  too  much   of  satiric 

severity,  by and themselves,  in  their  admirable 

*  Answers  to  the  imfoundcd  Aspersions,  &c.  &c.' " 

But,  ''  laud  we  the  Gods  !"  here  is  "an  answer"  which 
we  may,  nay,  which  we  must  notice.  It  professes  to  be 
not  merely  an  ansAver,  but  in  one  sense  an  original  work, 
and  not  an  original  work  only,  but  a  iioem — a  regular 
poem  of  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  heroic  lines  ! — 
magnificently  printed  in  quarto,  with  appropriate  mottoes 
in  Latin  and  English,  and  advertisement  abounding  with 
fury  and  pleasantry,  and  notes  amounting  almost  to  the 
dignity  of  a  perpetual  commentary. 

Our  senior-junior^  George  Colman  the  Younger,  has 
printed  (avo  dare  not  say  published)  this  exquisite  poem 
to  prove  two  things ;  first,  that  the  dulness  and  obscenity 
of  his  former  work  are  perfectly  justifiable,  and  that  our 
apprehension  of  these  laudable  characteristics  was  per- 
fectly unjustifiable  ;  secondly,  that  he  despises  our  repre- 
hensions aforesaid,  and  treats  them  with  silent  contempt 
and  utter  indifference.  And  we  must  in  candour  confess, 
that  his  poem  proves  the  truth  of  the  first  of  his  positions, 
just  as  strongly  as  it  does  that  of  the  second. 

His  leading  argument  in  defence  of  his  obscenity  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  very  cogent  lines  : — 

**  Once  more  then  to  my  first  imputed  crime, 
Those  do\ible  meanings  that  disgrace  my  rhyme  ; 
^Yhy,  all  who  understand  them  know  no  more 
Of  evil  than  they  understood  before  ; 
And  all  who  do  not  are  no  wiser  grown, 
Would  critics  let  the  simple  souls  alone.'' 

By  this  reasoning  our  readers  will  observe  that  nothing 
can  be  more  innocent  than  the  grossest  double  entendres, 
the  most  downright  filth,  because,  according  to  this  ex- 
cellent  dilemma,    those     who    understand   the   obscenity 
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understood  it  before,  and  those  who  did  not  understand  it 
before,  Avould  still  remain  in  utter  ignorance  but  for  the 
mischievous  zeal  of  critics  who  explain  these  horrors  to 
uninitiated  innocence. 

Now  if  we  had  followed  this  author  with  a  dirty  com- 
mentary, if  we  had  explained  and  glossed  upon  his  filthy 
innuendoes,  we  should  have  been  almost  as  bad  as  himself; 
and  he  would  have  had  good  ground  (not  indeed  of  self-ex- 
culpation, but)  of  accusation  against  us.  But  certainly  our 
remarks  are  not  liable  to  this  imputation  ;  we  were  not  so 
wanting  in  taste  and  decency  as  to  quote  any  of  his  double 
or  his  single  meanings.  Of  his  dulness  and  absurdity  we 
gave,  to  our  own  annoyance  and  the  disgust  of  our  readers, 
some  specimens;  but  of  his  other  quality,  we  contented 
ourselves  with  saying  that  he  eminently  possessed  it ;  and 
we  had  too  much  respect  for  our  office,  our  readers,  and 
ourselves,  to  descend  into  particulars  and  run  the  risk  of 
spreading  the  contagion,  by  exhibiting  the  spots  and  plague- 
marks  of  his  infected  Vagaries. 

For  the  same  reasons  we  shall  not  now  pursue  him  into 
the  other  parts  of  his  defence — defence  do  we  say  ?  his 
applause^  of 

"tte  laugh  exciting  equivoque, 
The  salt  allusion  aud  the  broader  j.)ke." 

For  all  reviewers,  but  for  us  in  particular,  he  enter- 
tains, as  we  have  already  hinted,  the  most  profound  but 
the  most  silent  contempt,  which  he  expresses  somewhat  in 
the  Irish  mode,  by  the  most  violent  and  obstreperous 
abuse.     Take  a  sample  :  — 

"Come,  hackneyed  critic,  shocked  at  every  speck 
In  my  o'er-censured  Lady  of  the  Wreck  ; 
Pope  of  a  prostituted  press,  who  choose 
To  thunder  bulls  against  a  trifiing  muse  ; 
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A  half-tentli  Leo,  sensual  as  he, 

But  no  encourager  of  poetry  ; 

Come,  canting  Chiron,  Mentor  from  a  stew, 

Venal  impartialist  of  a  review  ;"  &c. 

All  this  perhaps  may  have  a  meaning;  probably,  if  it 
resembles  the  rest  of  this  ingenious  author's  works,  it  may 
even  have  a  double  meaning,  but  that  it  can  in  any  case 
mean  indifference  and  silent  contempt  of  his  critics,  is  Avhat 
Mr.  Colman,  or  even  an  abler  advocate  of  absurdity,  would 
find  it  hard  to  convince  us. 

But  we  must  not  give  up  too  much  time  to  Mr.  Colman 
and  his  Answer.  If  v/e  were  malevolent  towards  him,  we 
should  make  large  extracts  from  his  "  poem ;"  but  we 
have  no  enmity  to  him  or  to  "  his  trifling  muse,"  as  with 
great  truth  and  candour  he  characterizes  his  intellect ;  he 
may  trifle  as  long  as  he  will,  but  he  shall  not  coiviipt,  not 
at  least  midetected  and  imchastised. 

Mr.  Colman  affects  a  taste  for  Shakspeare ;  we  hope 
he  will  thank  us  for  recalling  and  recommending  to  his 
serious  consideration  the  admonitory  observation  which 
Henry  the  Fifth  addresses  to  one  Avho  had  a  thousand 
times  more  gaiety  and  wit,  and  not  many  more  years  than 
ISIr.  George  Colman  the  Younger  : — 

"  Fall  to  thy  prayers,  old  man  : 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester  !" 


ECCENTRICITIES 


FOR 


EDINBURGH. 


"His  saltern  vestra^ detur  iu  Urbe  locus."—  OviD. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ix  this  age,  wlien  Caledonian  genius  is  so  prolific,  the 
manuscript  poetry  of  an  Englishman  rarely  if  ever  ven- 
tures into  the  Scotch  press ;  and  the  verses  in  this  little 
volume  are  denominated  "  Eccentricities,"  not  on  account 
of  their  deviation  from  the  centre  of  intellectual  gravity ^ 
but  because  they  have  wandered  out  of  their  regular 
typographical  orbit  to  enter  the  latitude  of  North  Britain. 
The  chances  are  that  they  may  prove  as  evanescent  there 
as  comets,  much  more  so  indeed  Avhen  it  is  recollected 
that  publications  which  may  be  only  called  phenomena 
through  their  locality,  and  not  accounted  remarkable  for 
their  brilliancy,  are  very  rapid  in  their  transit. 

This  method  of  publishing  was  adopted  in  consequence 
of  an  offer  from  Edinburgh  booksellers  to  purchase  some 
tales  in  verse,  to  be  written  by  the  present  Author,  the 
subjects  of  which  they  left  to  his  OAvn  discretion — or 
indiscretion.  If  any  blame  therefore  be  attached  to 
these  booksellers,  it  cannot  be  for  choosing  the  poems 
(since  they  did  not  choose  them),  but  for  choosing  the 
2')oet. 

He  is  duly  sensible  of  the  distinction  they  have  shown 
him  by  inviting  them  among  them,  but  their  proposal  has 
not  tickled  his  vanity;  nor  can  it  be  mortified  by  the 
censure  of  censurers  by  trade  if  they  charge  him  with 
arrogance  in  accepting  it,  for  this  kind  of  metremongery 
can  scarcely  be  reckoned  a  branch  of  his  professed  busi- 
ness.      His    chief  pursuit    (pursuing   it    how  he    can)  is 
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dramatic  composition ;  and  he  is  certain  that  his  endea- 
vour merely  to  raise  a  laugh  among  the  good  people  of 
'the  North  can  never  be  fairly  construed  into  an  attempt 
at  competition  with  their  native  versifiers,  who  are  now 
flourishing  with  such  well-deserved  popularity. 

While  the  living  bards  of  Scotland,  who  take  our  taste 
and  passions  by  storm,  are  cannonading  London  with  their 
sublime  and  beautiful,  both  they  and  their  admirers  must 
be  too  liberal  to  object  to  a  few  English  crackers  of  our 
lowly  and  ludicrous  thrown  into  Edinburgh. 

After  all,  it  may  be  contended  that  transmitting  verse 
to  Scotland  in  the  present  day,  is  sending  coal  to  New- 
castle. Yet  the  rhyme  here  submitted  is  but  a  sort  of 
small-coal,  imlike  anything  to  be  found  in  the  large 
mines  of  Fancy  now  open  north  of  the  Tweed ;  and  if  its 
novelty  should  happen  to  render  it  not  unwelcome,  the 
reviewers  may  be  as  smart  upon  small-coal  and  a  Small 
Coal-man  as,  in  their  facetious  wisdoms,  it  seemeth  meet. 

In  collecting  subjects  for  the  tales,  little  has  been  left 
to  choice.  Scarcely  any  humorous  story  presents  itself 
whicli  has  not  been  hackneyed  in  print,  and  which  does 
not  cause  a  scribbler  to  exclaim,  "  Nil  dictum  quod  non 
dictum  prius  !"  The  Author  has  of  course  given  the 
preference  to  those  materials  from  whicli  he  was  able,  or 
fancied  he  was  able,  to  extract  the  most  amusement. 


A    LAMENTATION, 

ADDRESSED    TO    THOSE    BOOKSELLERS   OF    EDINBURGH 

WHO  HAVE  PURCHASED  THE  COPYRIGHT  OF  THE 

FOLLOWING   POEMS. 


I. 

YE  who  risk  cash  upon  my  pen, 
Spendthrifts  ! — rare  epithet  for  men 
Of  Scotland's  frugal  nation  ! — 
To  you  these  doleful  strains  are  sent, 
Called  in  your  country  a  "  Lament," 
In  mine  a  "  Lamentation." 


II. 

"  TVaesucks  !"  your  critics  soon  may  spier, 
"  What  gars  this  Sutliron*  venture  here, 

Wi'  our  braw  bards  a  coper  ? 
Hoot,  hoot,  awa' !  we  a'  decree 
His  tales  too  dear  at  a  bawbee, 

And  him  an  interloper  !'' 

III. 

But  if  from  some,  in  fimcy  rich, 
Whose  flights  disdain  my  crambo  pitch, 


*  Suthron  ;  an  Englishman  is  so  called  in  Scotland. 
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Ye  purchased  English  sonnets, 
Your  Scotch  Apollos,  long  since  dead^ 
Would  all  lift  up  an  angry  head 

With  laurel  in  their  bonnets. 

IV. 

Ossian's  patched  spectre — on  his  breast 
A  Gaelic  nightmare's  hoof  impressed — 

The  rhymes  would  rave  a  curse  on ; 
In  metaphors  from  Homer's  lore, 
And  tropes  from  David's  psalms,  good  store, 

Supplied  by  James  Macpherson. 


Old  Eamsay's  ghost  would  clodhop  forth, 
The  dead  Guarini  of  the  North, 

Scotch  pastoral's  vara  avis  ; 
Cramp  London  dialect  to  scout, 
And  every  barbarous  verse  Avithout 

One  lavrocJc,  merle,  or  mavis.^ 

VI. 

And  thou,  ''  0  Jemmy  Thomson  !"  though 
In  London  "  Jemmy  Thomson,  0  !"f 

Thou  writ'st  for  weighty  reasons  ! 
Thy  shade  would  o'er  the  stanzas  fling 
A  blight  in  publication's  spring. 

And  blast  them  through  the  seasons. 


*  Birds ;  of  which  innumerable  flights  are  to  be  found  in  Scotch 
pastorals. 

f  "0  Sophonisba,  Sophonisba  0  !" 

TnoMSON's  SopJionisla. 

On  hearing  which  a  wag  exclaimed, 

'*  0  Jemmy  Thomson,  Jemmy  Thomson  0  !" 
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VII. 

Full  many  more  would  rend  the  tomb  : 
Weak  IMallct,  able  Douglas  Hqme,* 

And  Burns,  Avith  brains  sans  knowledge, 
AVho  carolled  (would  he  carolled  now !) 
Metliinks,  as  pleasantly  at  plough 

As  Beattie  sang  in  college. 

VII  I. 

But  would  they  "  burst  their  cerements  ?"  No ! 
'Twere  strange  if  they  should  rise,  and  go 

Afresh  to  couplet-chiming ! 
"What  bards  would  be  such  siJly  slaves 
To  quit  their  independent  graves, 

And  trust  again  to  rhyming  ? 

IX. 

Well,  if  dead  poets  would  not  rise, 
What  would  the  living  do  ?     Be  wise 

And  generous  in  their  dealings  : 
Frank  genius  never  would  refuse 
To  hail  and  cheer  a  stranger  muse 

Of  kindred  thoughts  and  feelings. 

X. 

Would  he  in  whose  effusions  sweet 
Sublimity  and  pathos  meet, 

Depress  his  venturous  brothers  ? 
He  that  Hope's  Pleasures  well  must  know 
(He  had  not  else  adorned  them  so). 

Could  he  crush  hope  in  others  ? 


*  Prououuced  Hume  iu  Eugland. 
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XI. 

No  ;  nor  would  he  whose  minstrel  trance 
Squanders  new  charms  on  stale  romance, 

While  Scotia's  harp*  he  seizes : 
He  who  to  border  feuds  imparts 
The  true  poetic  fire  by  starts — 

And  smoke — whene'er  he  pleases. 

XII. 

But  bards  like  him  surmount  controh 
When  Dryden's  cataract  of  soul 

Impetuously  gushes, 
What  rubbish  oft  he  drives  along 
Down  his  Niagara  of  song, 

While  grand  the  torrent  rushes  1 

XIII. 

As  Scotland's  sons  v/ho  wear  the  bays 
Observe  how  England  greets  their  lays, 

And  Avelcomes  them  delighted, 
The  sister  Muses,  they  agree. 
Should,  like  the  rose  and  thistle,  be 
.    In  sister  lands  united. 

XIV. 

Since  therefore  northward  of  the  Tweed 
To  geniuses  of  Cockney  breed 

Sucli  kindness  would  be  granted, 
E'en  my  coarse,  macaronic  style 
May  here  and  there  excite  a  smile, 

And  little  else  is  wanted. 


*  See  tlie  Invocation  to  tlie  Harp  of  the  North,  in  "  TLe  LaJy  of  the 
Lake." 
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XV. 


Then  ye  who  have  this  bargain  made, 
Cheer  up,  braw  laddies  ! — who's  afraid  ? 

And  thus  my  "Lamentation," 
Which,  starting  on  a  tristful  plan. 
In  deep  despondency  began, 

Ends  like  a  consolation.* 


*  It  is  almost  redundant  to  mention,  that  the  two  first  notes, 
annexed  to  the  above  Lamentation,  are  intended  for  the  English 
rcailer. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  following  story,  the  incident  of 
the  heathen  gods'  visits  to  the  bride,  nnd  one  or  two  turns 
of  thought  (as  exhibited  in  the  notes)  Avere  suggested  by 
a  little  Doeni  entitled  "  L'Orio-ine  des  Metiers,"  to  be 
found  in  the  "  Contes  de  Guillaume  Yade ;"  in  which 
poem,  consisting  of  only  forty-seven  lines,  Yoltaire 
appears  to  have  made  a  blunder  throughout  the  first  ten, 
by  confounding  Pygmalion  with  Prometheus. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  witty  and  agreeable  Frenchman 
— the  omnis  Minerva  homo — has  given  ample  proofs,  in 
his  more  important  "works,  that  a  literary  Jack-of-all- 
trades  may  not  be  a  perfect  master  of  many. 

Excepting  its  conclusion,  the  present  trifle  is  founded 
(and  merehj  founded)  on  classical  traditions  familiar  to 
every  schoolboy. 

Heathen  mythology,  however,  is  gloriously  inconsistent 
in  itself,  even  in  many  instances  where  all  the  ancient 
authors  agree ;  and  some  of  the  writers  differ  in  some  of 
their  details  of  the  subject  in  question. 

I  have  abided  generally  by  Hesiod's  account,  which  has 
the  bulk  of  the  ancient  fabulists  in  its  favour,  and  is  the 
most  popular  among  the  moderns ;  but  I  have  sometimes 
left  Hesiod  for  others,  as  it  suited  my  purpose  or  fancy ; 
and  sometimes  have  departed  a  little  from  all,  thinking 
myself  at  liberty,  in  great  measure,  to  tell  my  tale  "  as 
humours  and  conceits  shall  govern  ;"  but  never  venturing 
to  abandon  the  old  authorities  so  far  as  to  jumble  histories 
relating  to  two  separate  pcrsonngcs  altogether. 

G.  C. 


FIRE!    OR  THE    SUN-EOKER. 


f^'oXwcTf  ds  fdv  (piXbv  77-00 
Qr  'icev  di>9()io7roi(n  ttvooq  nXkaKO—ov  avyijv. 
Avriica  0   drrl  irvpoQ  rev^iv  kukov  dvOpojTroicri. 

Hesiodi  Tiieogonia, 

JO  YE,  if  we  credit  what  the  classic?  say, 
Such  as  old  Hesiod  and  Apollodorus 
And  others,  who  lived  centuries  before  us, 
Was  in  a  furious  rage  one  day ; 
Which  proves  that  gods,  in  their  celestial  fashion, 
Could  get  into  a  most  infernal  passion. 

And  why  was  Jove  in  such  a  rage  one  day  ? 
Because,  forsooth,  Prometheus  took  some  clay 
And  wetted  it,  and  kneaded  it,  and  then, 
After  reflecting  on  his  Avork  forthcoming, 
He  fell  to  fingering  and  thumbing, 
And  thumbed  and  fingered  till  he  made  some  men  ; 
But  they  were  foolish  things  when  they  were  done, — 
Like  the  Guy  Fawkeses  children  make  for  fun.* 


*  The  history  of  Prometheus  is  one  among  the  innumerable  contra- 
dictions in  mythology  ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  made  the  first  men  upon 
earth,  he  being  on  earth  himself  with  a  number  of  others.  There  is 
no  solving  this  absurdity,  biit  by  supposing  him  not  to  be  mortal,  as 
his  father  lapetus  was  of  heavenly  origin,  and  one  of  the  Titans  who 
warred  against  the  gods.  And  then  what  were  all  the  other  men  who 
were  in  existence  before  he  made  the  first  ? 

T 
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For  what  availed  Man's  mere  external  form  ? 

'Twixt  men  and  milestones  where  could  be  the  odds, 
Unless  he  hit  upon  a  way  to  warm 

And  animate  his  two-legged  clods  ? 

Indeed,  although  his  men  might  look  much  braver, 
Or  handsomer,  or  merrier,  or  graver, 
The  odds  were  vastly  in  the  milestones'  favour ; 
Because  the  men  Prometheus  wrought 
Were  (like  some  living  gentlemen,  'tis  thought) 

Completely  destitute  of  sense, 
Whereas  in  milestones  there's  intelhgence. 

In  short  'twas  valuable  clay 
Extravagantly  thrown  away ; 
Which  might,  upon  a  saving  plan, 
Instead  of  being  wasted  on  a  whim, 
Have  made  for  every  useless  limb, 
A  very  useful  pot  or  pan. 

'Twas  loss  of  precious  time  and  pains  and  care ; 

'Twas  an  attempt  as  if  in  nature's  mockery, 
To  people  all  the  globe  with  earthenware, 

And  be  sole  father  to  a  race  of  crockery. 

'Twas  cheating  woman  yet  unborn ;  to  gain 

A  procreative  title  to  himself, 
For  making  lords  and  squires  of  porcelain. 

And  porters  and  day-labourers  of  delf. 

Heaven  knows  without  such  manufacture. 
Nonsensical  Promethean  stuff, 
Our  ticklish  frames  are  frangible  enough, 

And  neither  sex  can  be  insured  from  fracture. 
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Only  perusG 

The  daily  news : 
Read,  -when  <-liese  journals  deviate  into  fact, 
How  many  female  characters  are  cradced  ; 
How  many  fiishionable  fools  who  dashed 
At  fashionable  clubs,  are  lately  smashed; 
How  many  members  of  the  State,  contented 
To  patch  up  old  divisions  are  cemented  ; 
And  then,  alas !  how  all  but  poets  shake 
To  find  how  very  often  bankers  hreak  I 

A  brittle  world,  my  masters  ! 
Full  of  disasters ! 
Men  hold  their  lives  by  frail  and  fragile  leases, 
And  women,  lovely  women !  fall  to  pieces. 

The  drawbacks  on  his  project  damped  Prometheus, 

Who  was  aware  that  all  his  men  of  pottery 
Must  be,  though  ornamental,  much  beneath  use, 
And  downright  blanks  in  this  life's  lottery ; 
Yet  how  to  put  them  into  motion 
He  had  not  any  notion  ; 
Till  Pallas  gave  him,  which  w^as  not  o'er-wise 
In  "Wisdom's  goddess, 
A  lift  into  the  skies 

Among  the  heavenly  bodies  : 

There  Phoebus,  heavy  stages  forced  to  run. 
Constantly  setting  forth  or  coming  back, 

Drove  the  mail-coach  that  carried  out  the  sun 
Along  the  turnpike  of  the  Zodiac  ; 

Now  at  the  Ram,  now  at  the  Bull  arriving, 

And  several  other  signs  as  he  was  driving. 

And  now  hin  wheels  were  in  a  bad  condirion ; 
For  he  had  driven  them  many  a  w^ek, 
T  2 
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And  suffered  them  to  squeak,  and  creak,  and  screak, 
For  want  of  greasing  to  prevent  attrition. 

AYlien  wheels  want  greasing, 
And  are  not  greased,  the  consequence  is  more 

Than  the  mere  teasing 
Of  the  bad  hinge  to  ]\Ir.  Shandy's  door  ; 

Therefore,  as  might  have  been  expected 
In  wheels  so  shamefully  neglected, 
And  kept  for  ever  on  the  turn, 
They  first  began  to  smoke  and  then  began  to  burn. 

Prometheus  saw,  and  in  the  nick 

Approached  the  blazing  spokes ; 
Then  lighted  up  his  walking-stick. 

And  hurried  ofE  to  light- up  his  clay  folks.* 

Oh  !  for  a  pen  in  Jove's  own  lightning  dipped  ! 
Ink  is  too  gross,  though  coming  from  Japan ; 
For  pens  Avith  fire  celestial  should  be  tipped 
Before  they  treat 
On  that  which  first  illuminated  man. 

And  emulate  in  heat 
The  very  walking-stick  that  did  the  feat. 

But  as  I  cannot  make  my  quill  a  flambeau, 
And  scarcely  ever  in  my  rhyme 
Attempt  a  stroke  of  the  sublime, 
I  shall  proceed  in  crambo. 


*  He  took  away  tbe  fire  we  are  tokl,  iv  ko/Xw  vapOrjKi ; — that  is,  ia 
a  hollow  stick  ;  but  as  the  Greek  word  vapdr]%  means  either  a  walking- 
stick  or  a  kind  of  cane  used  f^r  a  splint  in  reducing  fractures,  it  may 
possibly  mean  the  latter,  for  Prometheus  was  a  great  dabbler  in  physic 
and  surgery. 
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Touched  by  vivific  flame,  the  stockish  dirt 
Fermented,  and  became  no  more  inert. 
Each  quickening  form 
Grew  warm ; 
Their  pulses  beat,  they  oped  their  eyes, 

Looked  up,  and  dazzled  Avith  the  view, 
First  wondered  at,  but  shortly  braved  the  skies, 
As  oft  their  purblind  vain  descendants  do : 

For  soon  they  styled  themselves  a  reasoning  throng ; 
But  oh  !  so  clogged  their  reason's  heavenly  fire 
With  mother  earth's  preponderating  mire, 

That  half  their  reason  was  to  reason  wrong. 

Hence  man  is  still  of  such  a  lumpish  leaven, 
That  e'en  the  little  wit  he  musters  now 
Seems  scarce  his  own,  or  gained  we  know  not  how, 

Unless  'tis  by  a  felony  from  heaven. 

But  kindled  into  action  human  clods. 

Kings,  cobblers,  statesmen,  nightmen,  all, 
Stalk  here  this  spheric  plaything's  demigods. 
Terrestrial  Joves  of  Jove's  mere  billiard-ball. 
They  prate,  they  legislate,  they  criticise. 
Chop  logic,  ethicize,  philosophize, 
(Poor  reasoning  dirt-pies  !) 

While  nine  in  ten. 
Among  the  mighty  foolish  men, 
Are  the  sophisticated  mighty  wise. 

Yet  while  their  kindred  clay  they  overrun. 
All  are  pronounced  by  their  important  selves^ 
From  him  who  rules  to  him  who  delves, 

"  Souls  made  of  fire,  and  children  of  the  sun." 

When  Jove  was  told  of  what  was  done  and  doing, 
He  bellowed  like  a  bull  from  irritation ; 
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Louder  than  when  he  went  one  day  a-wooing,* 
And  bellowed  like  a  bull  for  recreation. 

He  swore  (the  gods  had  nil  a  swearing  habit), 
He'd  truss  Prometheus  neck  and  heels, 

And  roast  him  as  he'd  roast  a  rabbit, 

Basting  him  all  the  while  at  the  sun's  wheels. 

"  A  scoundrel !"  Jove  exclaimed,  "  to  mount  so  high ! 
Walking  into  my  heaven  to  daub  my  sky ! 

My  nectar  too  perhaps  to  soak  ! 
Eunning  as  hard  as  ever  he  could  run. 
To  stick  his  nasty  stick  into  my  sun, 

As  hard  as  ever  he  could  poke ! 

"  I'll  make  him  an  example  to  all  felons ; 
He  soon  shall  know 
What  'tis  to  go 
And  raise  by  heat  a  human  fry. 
Forcing  his  men,  as  by  and  by 
His  men  will  force  their  cucumbers  and  melons. 
He  soon  shall  feel,  though  now  my  vengeance  lingers. 
That  he  who  steals  my  fire  has  burnt  his  fingers." 

Jove  growled  his  growl ;  and  his  resolves  to  fix, 
He  swore  to  be  revenged  by  Styx. 

This  was  a  clincher,  as  the  poets  fable ; 

Not  like  his  oaths  that  stood  on  slight  foundations, 
His  common  custom-house  asseverations. 
But  binding  and  irrevocable. 

Swearing  to  do  a  thing  when  bile's  afloat. 
Is  easier  than  afterwards  essaying  it ; 


*  To  Europa. 
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Just  as  to  sign  a  promissory  note 
Is  not  so  difficult  as  paying  it. 
And  therefore  when  the  Cloud- Compeller* 
Coolly  considered  he  had  sworn,  when  hotter, 
Eevenge  upon  the  potter, 
For  making  from  a  clayey  soil. 
Living  originals,  as  fast  as  Kneller, 

Or  Eeynolds,  have  drawn  likenesses  in  oil; 
He  set  himself  (but  nothing  loth) 
To  chew  the  cud  of  this  same  oath : 

And  now 
As  matter  of  digestion, 

The  qidd  and  quomodo  became  the  question ; 
By  what  to  be  revenged,  and  how  ? 

First,  for  the  what;  an  engine  for  the  plan ; 

A  panting  paradox  for  breathing  man ; 

A  balm  to  wound,  calamity  to  bless  him. 

Pleasing  to  plague  and  comforting  distress  him ; 

A  source  of  joy  to  drown  the  world  in  tears ; 

A  dove  that  with  the  branch  of  peace  appears. 

To  set  mankind  together  by  the  ears ; 

To  make  the  greybeard  dote,  the  youth  grow  sad, 

Enervate  heroes,  drive  e'en  Stoics  mad ; 

Like  ivy's  noxious  elegance  to  spring, 

Born  to  be  propped,  adorn,  destroy,  and  cling, 

To  be — in  short,  a  woman  was  the  thing. 

Next  for  the  how^  the  quomodo^ 

The  method  whereupon  to  pitch, 
For  plaguing  hapless  mortals  here  below, 

With  such  a — (what's  the  term?)  a  witch; 


*  'SepXtjysptra  ZevQ.     Poet,  Gnec.  iximm. 
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The  Thunderer  thought  proper 
That  she  should  travel  iiick-hach  through  the  air, 
Close  to  our  planet's  suj)erficies,  where 

The  high-flyer  she  rode  upon  should  drop  her : 
And  then  no  doubt  she'd  kick  up  night  and  day, 
A  devil  of  a  dust  among  the  clay. 

"  Set  down  a  woman  upon  earth,"  Jove  said, 

Shaking  his  head, 
"  And  as  to  cramming  her  with  a  variety 
Of  rules  to  breed  confusion  in  society, 
It  doesn't  signify  a  pinch  of  snufF; 

Let  her  but  have  her  way  in  all  her  actions, 
She's  certain  to  make  mischief  fast  enough, 
"Without  my  helping  her  in  her  transactions. 

And  yet,"  continued  he,  "  although 
A  grudge  to  all  these  brand-new  folks  I  owe. 
Since  'twas  Prometheus  joined  their  particles, 
And  lighted  up  their  articles. 
It  is  but  just  this  girl  should  fall 
(Though  dropping  as  a  i^lague  on  all) 

More  perpendicular 
Upon  that  rascal  in  particular : 

Therefore,  you  Mercury,  to  him  shall  carry  her : 
Present  her  as  a  gift  for  the  New  Year, 
With  my  best  compliments,  d'ye  hear. 
And  say  I've  sent  her  down  for  him  to  marry  lier, 
I  know  not  what  can  more  embitter  life 
Than  when  among  a  male  community, 
There's  but  one  female  to  disturb  their  unity. 
Having  that  female  for  a  wife. 
But  hold,  she  must  be  formed  before  you  take  her ; 
So  step  to  Vulcan,  and  bid  Vulcun  make  her." 
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Vulcan,  who  didn't  like  the  job,  said,  '■  Damn  her. 
Fetch  me  my  hammer ; 

'Tis  Jove's  own  order,  so  I'll  set  about  her ; 
But  'tis,  friend  ^lercury,  my  firm  opinion 
That  Pluto  and  the  imps  of  his  dominion, 

"Will  not  be  very  long  without  her." 

And  now  the  labouring  bellows  played, 
The  hammer  beat,  the  anvil  rung ; 
The  Cyclops  only  know  what  stuff 
"Was  worked  on  by  a  god  so  rough,* 
To  thump  and  pommel  into  shape  a  maid 
So  tender  and  so  young. 

As  Yulcan  plied  with  tucked-up  sleeves, 

His  arms  too  sinewy  to  tire, 
Close  to  the  stithy  stood  the  God  of  Thieves, 
Watching  the  God  of  Fire. 
So  stands  a  robber  while  the  smith  nails  fast 
The  clinking  shoe  his  horse  has  nearly  cast. 

And  oh  !  'twas  odd 
To  see  whene'er  the  swarthy  god 
Had  dealt  a  softer  or  a  lustier  stroke, 
How  some  new  beauty  he  awoke  ! 

HoAv  fair  and  delicately  fresh 
The  rifzid  substance  softened  into  flesh ! 


*  This  is  a  downright  departure  from  poetical  authorities  ;  for  we 
are  positively  informed  (I  wont  quote  any  more  Greek  here,  it  cramps 
my  fingers),  that  Pandora  was  composed  of  clay  and  water.  But  it 
was  unworthy  of  Jupiter  to  give  sucli  an  order,  or  of  Yulcan  to  execute 
it.  I  am  willing  to  save  both  their  credits  by  making  them  avoid  so 
degrading  a  piece  of  imitation,  as  constructing  a  human  figure  from  the 
same  materials  as  those  used  by  Prometheus. 
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While  here  a  limb  and  there  a  feature  came, 
As  he  was  manufacturing  the  dame.. 

Soon  a  luxuriant  heaving  bosom  rose, 

To  Mercury's  agreeable  surprise  ; 
Shortly  a  hip  was  fashioned^  now  a  nose, 

And  then  a  pair  of  legs,  and  then  a  pair  of  eyes ; 

For  though  expert  in  thunderbolts  and  armour, 
Vulcan  till  now  had  never  made  a  charmer  j 

Wherefore  he  went  on  all  the  while 

In  a  most  desultory  style  ; 
And  so  confused  was  the  old  bellows-blower, 

He  left  the  face  by  starts  and  fits, 

As  soon  as  he  had  hammered  a  few  hits, 
To  go  and  give  another  hammer  lower. 

At  last,  in  spite  of  bungling  and  confusion. 
The  work  was  coming  near  to  a  conclusion. 
It  dwindled  into  giving  her  a  tat. 

And  then  a  pat ; 
Making  her  here  and  there  a  little  fatter, 
And  sometimes  thumping  her  a  little  flatter  ; 
Till  having  here  increased  and  there  diminished  her, 
He  e-ave  her  the  last  knock  and  finished  her. 


o"- 


Wing-footed  Mercury,  who  buoyed  the  dame, 
Flew  swiftly  over  the  Favonian  wind. 

Gliding  to  Jove,  v/hile  Vulcan,  who  was  lame, 
Hobbled  along  the  Milky  Way  behind. 

Jove  in  full  Synod  sat ;  so  there  they  found  him, 

W^ith  all  his  gods  and  goddesses  around  him. 

The  gods  and  goddesses  had  firm  reliance 
On  their  own  skill  in  every  art  and  science  ; 
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Each  was  a  connoisseur  or  connoisseuse ; 
Tliat  is,  they  had  ix  general  smattering, 
Enough  to  set  them  on  all  subjects  chattering 
Like  sundry  gentlemen  who  ivritc  reviews; 
Eaw  theorists  who  preach  to  old  practitioners, 
As  if  the  priests  were  taught  by  the  parishioners. 


So  when  the  fair  one  was  announced, 
Up  their  immortalships  all  bounced. 

Without  the  least  decorum ; 
And  all  the  cognoscenti  of  the  skies 
Popped  up  their  spyiug-glasses  to  their  eyes, 

To  pass  their  judgment  on  the  piece  before  'em ; 
Peeping  and  peering, 
Praising  or  jeering  ; 
Spluttering  encomium  and  stricture ; 

As  purchasers  and  puffers  auctioneering, 
Cry  up  or  down  a  statue  or  a  picture. 

They  put  the  maid 
In  every  light,  in  every  shade ; 
They  looked  at  her  in  front. 
Sideways,  behind,  in  all  directions ; 

Called  her  a  she- Colossus,  then  a  runt, 
A  paragon,  a  depot  of  perfections. 

Most  of  the  gods  good-naturedly  appeared 
Defending  all  the  goddesses  called  frightful ; 

The  goddesses  found  out  a  flaw,  and  sneered ; 
The  gods  said,  flaw  or  not,  it  looked  dehghtful. 

But  they  who  most  approved  of  what  was  done, 
Still  pointed  to  some  fliult  in  Vulcan's  labour  ; 

And  every  fault  observed  by  every  one 

Differed  from  that  discovered  by  their  neighbour. 
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As  with  the  gods  above,  e'en  so 

It  happens  among  men  below  ; 
If  works  be  ne'er  exhibited  nor  printed, 

Till  all  the  different  matters  are  effaced, 

At  which  kind  patrons  and  shrewd  men  of  taste 
Have  variously  and  delicately  hinted^ 
Such  works  will  sure  escape  the  world's  disdain, 
For  not  one  morsel  of  them  will  remain ! 

Hearing  their  hypercriticisms, 
Jove    thundered,    "  Truce    with   sneers  and   wit- 
ticisms ! 
And  mark,  I  order  every  god  and  goddess, 
Who  boast  of  anything  worth  giving 

To  human  bodies, 
To  give  it  to  the  maid,  for  I'll  be  cursed 
If  after-time  shan't  say,  as  she's  the  first, 
That  she  surpassed  all  after-women  living. 
Let  her  be  quickly  with  your  gifts  endowed." 
The  monarch  of  Olympus  spake  ; 
It  made  his  petty  tenants  quake, 
And  the  large  sky-holders  obedient  bowed. 

First  Venus  with  a  rouge- pot— stay  ! 

This  isn't  the  right  way. 
Some  pages  back  when  men  were  lighting, 

I  would  have  seen  them  all  at  Jericho, 
Rather  than  waive  my  doggerel  mode  of  writing, 
E'en  could  I  write  in  carmine  Homerico  : 

But  woman  !     Come,  ye  muses  !  don't  be  jilts  ! 
But  help  me,  if  ye  can,  into  my  stilts. 

To  heighten  excellence,  add  oil  to  flame. 
And  beautify  a  beauty,  Venus  came. 
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A  pointed  shaft  she  bore,  a  gilded  toy, 
Plucked  from  the  qiuver  of  her  ^vanton  Boy; 
And  gently  waved  as  light  as  zephyr  Hies, 
Its  dove-down  feather  near  the  fair  one's  eyes: 
The  eyes  caught  thrilling  mischief  from  the  dart, 
To  wound— yet  joy  Avhile  wounding  to  impart, 
And  shoot  at  every  glance  desire  into  the  heart. 

Cupid,  who  watched,  but  slyly  seemed  at  play, 
While  sprawling  on  the  azure  heaven  he  lay,         ^ 
Laucrhed,  with  his  dimples  drowned  in  tears  of  mirth, 
To  think  what  sport  the  maid  would  make  on  earth. 

Around  the  blushing  virgin's  slender  waist. 

Her  cestus  next  the  Paphian  goddess  placed; 

That  charm-difFusing  cincture  which,  indued, 

Made  tempting  woman  idolized  when  viewed ; 

Oh,  then!  ye  muses,  ye  are  fettered  now  ! 

And  bards  must  humbly  to  fanatics  bow. 

Since  then,  what  once  was  poetry  is  vice. 

And  men,  grown  more  corrupt,  are  grown  more  nice ; 

Since  pens,  as  moral  thrice-distilled  proclaims, 

Must  hardly  touch  and  go  on  female  frames, 

Lest  they  should  strike  alight  in  apt  desire, 

And  set  some  sinner's  tinder-box  on  fire ; 

Since  Fancy  is  by  modern  Cant  forbid  ^ 

To  sing  what  erst  the  zone  of  Venus  did, 

Let  the  "  mind's  eye"  of  critics  piece  it  out 

(More  glowingly  than  poets  can,  no  doubt), 

And  polish,  as  it  suits  their  luscious  whims, 

The  picture  of  a  perfect  beauty's  limbs. 

While  buzzed"^ among  the  gods  the  whispers  run, 
That  Venus'  self  had  e'en  herself  outdone, 
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The  Graces,  dancing  with  the  rosy  Hours, 

Entwined  the  ringlets  of  the  fair  with  flowers. 

Precise  Diana  (called  a  prude  above) 

Threw  draperies  about  her  form  of  love  ; 

And  seemed  as  scandalized  till  they  were  thrown, 

As  if  Endymion  she  had  never  known.* 

The  sage  Minerva  decked  the  maiden's  charms, 
Circling  with  ornaments  her  legs  and  arms ; 
Deep  wisdom  she  reserved — for  well  she  knew 
Men  with  wisa  women  will  have  nought  to  do. 

But  Suada,!  seeing  wisdom  was  refused, 

Gave  her — what  oft  in  wisdom's  place  is  used — 

That  trite,  mellifluent  flippancy  of  speech 

Which  little  understandings  love  to  reach  ; 

That  chime  of  periods  which,  by  taste  unchecked, 

Ne'er  stops  at  words  for  others  more  select, 

But  boasts,  in  commonplace's  ready  strains, 

The  smooth  facilities  of  shallow  brains, 

Skims  glibly  o'er  the  surfaces  of  sense. 

And  constitutes  a  spurious  eloquence. 

Such  eloquence  prevails  within  the  walls 

Of  taverns,  town-houses,  and  common  halls ; 

Where  empty  demagogues  are  reckoned  great 

By  blockheads  who  admire  when  blockheads  prate. 

Such  too  at  times  in  coteries  v/e  find — 

Some  coxcomb's  groAvth  of  his  unfertile  mind ; 

His  tree  of  seeming  knowledge,  void  of  fruit 

Or  flaunting  flower,  that  blooms  without  a  root. 


*  Orion  was  also  a  gallant  of  this  goddess  of  Cliasjtity  ;  and  so  v,-;is 
Pan,  in  the  shape  of  a  white  goat. 

t  Goddess  of  eloquence  and  persuasion. 
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Tinsel  like  this  was  fittest  for  tlie  plan 

Of  sending  her  on  earth  to  wheedle  man ; 

For  man,  in  argument  however  quick, 

Mostly  succumbs  to  female  rhetoric  ; 

And  when  by  handsome  women  'tis  displayed, 

'Tis  wonderful  how  little  will  persuade  ! 

Aiding  folse  Eloquence  with  fidse  supplies, 
Came  Mercury  and  tipped  her  tongue  with  lies ; 
And  lest  her  dialogue  should  seem  too  long, 
Apollo  gave  her  all  the  powers  of  song. 

With  such  accomplishments  endowed,  a  name 

Was  only  wanted  to  complete  the  dame, 

Jove,  who  all  languages  with  case  could  speak, 

Prescribed  an  appellation  from  the  Greek. 

"Loaded  with  presents  as  she  is,"  he  cried, 

"  Those  presents  in  her  name  should  be  implied : 

Pandora  let  it  be."*     The  title  found, 

"  Pandora  !"  the  immortals  shout  around. 

And  heaven's  high  arch  re-echoed  to  the  sound. 

Thus  having  finished  her  affairs 

Upstairs, 
'Twas  time  that  Dame  Pandora  now  should  go 
Down,  down,  down,  down,  a  dizzy  depth  beloAV ! 

]\Iillions  of  miles  she  had  to  ride  through  ether. 
And  then  through  what  would  spoil  her  curling  hair. 
That  Lincolnshire,  that  Essex,  of  the  air. 

The  clouds,  which  rolled  like  aguish  fens  beneath  her ; 

But  Mercury  stood  by,  both  guide  and  hack. 

And  gracefully  she  leaped  upon  his  back. 

*  This  name  signifies  All-gifts;  a  piece  of  information  much  at  tlie 
service  of  the  ladies  and  tlie  country  gentlemen. 
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As  she  was  quitting  their  abode, 
How  the  gods  envied  Mercury  his  load ! 

"  Farewell !  farewell !"  was  all  their  cry, 
"We  grieve  to  lose  you  in  the  sky  !" 

We  wish  you  could  have  longer  tarried  I" 

Each  to  salute  her  then  drew  near, 

And  each  said  softly  in  her  ear, 
"  AVe  shall  drop  in  upon  you  by-and-by. 

To  ask  you  how  you  do  when  you  are  married." 

As  Mercury  Wiis  getting  jealous 

Of  all  those  whispers  from  the  gods,  his  fellows, 
He  waved  abruptly  his  caduceus,  spread 
The  wings  his  petasus  had  lent  his  head. 
Took  to  his  feathered  heels,  and  with  Pandora  fled. 

What  happened  as  they  travelled 
Has  never  been  unravelled. 

But  if  Pandora  thought  the  journey  long, 
And  Mercury  could  never  make  it  nearer. 

As  she  was  very  weak  and  he  was  very  strong, 
'Tis  probable  he  did  his  best  to  cheer  her. 

Arrived  at  length,  their  feet  on  earth  they  set; 

When  Mercury,  a  stranger  to  the  whereabout, 
Asked  of  the  first  clay  citizen  he  met, 

If  one  Prometheus  were  not  living  thereabout. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Mercury,  apologizing, 

"  The  person  whom  I  want  you  may  not  know." 

''That,"  said  the  citizen,  "would  be  surprising. 
Why,  sir,  he  made  me  not  a  week  ago." 
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Prometheus  being  found, 
Jove's  aeronautic  Plenipo 
!Made  him  a  bow  so  very  low, 

His  forehead  almost  touched  the  gi-ound. 

He  told  him, 
"  He  was  most  happy  to  behold  him  ; 
He  held  him  in  the  deepest  estimation, 
A3  the  great  founder  of  a  groat  clay  nation  ; 
And  for  his  own  poor  part,  that  he 
Had  the  high  honour  now  to  be 
His— with  the  most  profound  consideration." 

In  short,  he  said  no  more 

Than  diplomatic  folks  say  o'er  and  o'er 

What  all  ambassadors  express 

In  an  official  speech 
To  those  they  have  the  honour  to  address, 

And  come  Avith  vast  respect  to  overreach. 

Then  opening  his  credentials, 

He  artfully  harangued  on  the  essentials. 

"  The  men,"  he  said,  "  were  vastly  pretty  men, 
Astonishingly  clever  ! 
But,  out  alas  !   what  then  ? 
Things  could  not  go  on  so  for  ever. 

''  'Twas  a  fine  thought  to  plunder  the  sun's  wheels  ; 

Yet  theft  was  but  a  minor  talent's  business; 
And  clamberins:  so  very  hiirh  to  steal 

Must  give  the  gentleman  who  steals  a  dizziness. 

"  Then,"'  :\rercury  continued,  "men  alonej 
It  seems,  are  lighted  into  flesh  and  bono; 

u 
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Now  celibacy  is  the  worst  of  fashions 
For  people  who  are  heated  into  j^assions. 

'^  Why  what  a  difficulty  there  must  be 
To  kill  ennui ! 
"\Yhat  they  can  do  it  puzzles  me  to  think, 

Except  indeed  just  eat  and  drink, 
Lounge  in  the  sun,  or  sleep  where  it  is  shady. 

Sure,  sir,  a  man  of  parts  like  you  nmst  know 

That  every  gentleman  made  here  below 
Must  find  it  very  dull  without  a  lady. 

"  And  therefore"  (coming  to  the  point),  he  said, 
"  Good-natured  Jove  has  ta'en  it  in  his  head 
To  send  a  woman  down, 
Man's  happiness  to  crown  ; 

His  bed  to  share,  his  board  to  grace, 

And,  solacing,  perpetuate  his  race ; 
But  thinking  the  first  compliment  is  due 

To  him  who  has  evinced  himself  so  knowing 

As  first  to  set  mortality  a-going, 
He  sends  her  as  a  wife,  dear  sir,  to  you. 

"  Take  her,  I  beg ;   I  leave  her  at  your  door  ; 

I've  brought  her  from  a  monstrous  distance  ; 
Don't  rob  the  heavens  again,  sir,  I  implore  ! 
For  now  you  may  increase  your  human  store 

Extremely  well  without  the  sun's  assistance. 

''  Prometheus,  dear  Pandora  !  now  good-bye  i'' 
He  said,  and  shot  his  way  into  the  sky. 

Prometheus,  who  possessed  a  world  of  craft. 
Smoked  the  old  Thunderer's  design,  and  laughed. 
He  eyed  Pandora ;   what  a  lovely  creature  ! 
How  fascinatino-  everv  feature  ! 
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What  symmetry !     He  kissed  her  :   "  Zooks ! 
Jove,"  he  exclaimed,  "knows  how  to  bait  his  hooks !" 

Again  he  kissed ; 
lie  couldn't  for  his  soul  resist : 
His  cheek  grew  flushed.    We  learn  from  Shakspeare's 
pen, 
A  truth  by  everybody  recollected, 
Tliat  "  there's  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men," 
Which  must  not  be  neglected : 

And  had  Prometheus  stood  one  moment  dallying, 

Or  shilly-shallying, 
He  would  have  lost  his  tide, 

Have  fallen  into  the  trap, 
Taken  Pandora  for  his  bride. 

And  sorely  have  lamented  his  mishap. 

"  Charmer !"  he  said,  "  if  wedded  w^e  should  be. 
We  should  be  only  teasing  one  another ; 

And  since  you're  much  too  young,  'tis  plain  to  see. 

For  an  old  cold  philosopher  like  me. 

You  shall  be  married  to  my  younger  brother." 

Few  women  are  by  a  refusal  stung 

When  the  old  men  resign  them  to  the  young, 

Therefore  Pandora  took  it  not  in  dudgeon : 
To  Epimetheus  then  they  go 
(Epi  was  younger  brother  to  old  Pro), 

And  Epimetheus  bit  like  ayo  ung  gudgeon. 

He  sighed,  he  sued,  and  she  was  not  obdurate : 
To  nail  the  marriage  fast  without  delay, 
Prometheus  saw  that  very  day. 

The  heathen  rites  performed  by  a  clay  curate. 

u  2 
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During  the  honeymoon, 
HoAv  the  young  couple  toyed  ! 

The  honeymoon  was  over  soon, 
And  then  how  much  were  the  young  couple  cloyed! 

When  a  man's  honeymoon  is  in  the  wane, 
A  thought  will  sometimes  flit  across  his  brain 
(And  very  troublesome  the  thought  must  be), 
That  waning  moons  have  horns,  and  so  may  he. 

If  Epimetheus  felt  this  kind  of  qneasiness, 
'Twas  but  the  preface  to  much  more  uneasiness: 
For  as  one  night  when  waxing  late 

The  couple  sat 
Most  dully  conjugal  in  tete-a-tete, 
Trying  to  chat 
And  carry  on  the  matrimonial  farce, 
A  card  was  left,  and  on  it  written  "  Mars." 

*'Mars  !"  cried  the  husband,  looking  queer; 

"  And  who  the  devil's  he  ?" 
"  Who  ?"  quoth  the  wife  ;  "  the  God  of  War,  my  dear; 

Come  down  from  heaven  no  doubt  to  visit  me^ 

"  The  God  of  War!  come  down  so  late  from  heaven! 
To  see  my  wife  too ! — at  half  past  eleven  I 

Pray,  ma'am,  are  all  the  gods  to  visit  )-ou  ?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  Pandora  answered,  somewhat  nettled; 
"Most  of  them  said  that  soon  as  I  was  settled, 

They  should  drop  in  to  ask  me  how  I  do." 

Mars  called  ?gain  at  breakfast :   in  he  came 
To  Epimetheus  and  the  dame. 
Dressed  in  a  full  field-marshal's  uniform ; 
Looking  as  fierce,  en  militaire^ 
As  if  he  meant  to  cannonade  the  fair, 
And  carry  her  by  storm. 
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But  after  the  first  compliments  were  over, 
'Twas  plain  he  came  not  as  Pandora's  lover ; 
For,  to  the  husband's  joy,  the  god  seemed  shy; 
Nay,  downright  sheepish  with  a  woman  by : 
And  in  his  talk  was  anxious  to  address 

The  man  alone  whenever  he  was  able  ; 
Taking  no  notice  of  the  wife — unless 

By  treading  on  her  toe  beneath  the  table ; 
Assuring  Epimetheus  how  delighted 
He  was  to  call  on  him,  though  uninvited. 

Cried  Epimetheus,  "  Sir,  as  I'm  a  sinner, 
I  like  your  conversation  beyond  measure ! 

Do  me  the  honour,  sir,  to  stay  to  dinner." 

Says  Mars,  "  I  will,  sir.  with  the  greatest  pleasure." 

From  that  same  day 
Mars  ill  the  house  \{q.^  fan  file  ; 
Coming  in  and  going  out 
Like  a  pet  lamb  ; 
And  every  morning  galloping  about 

(His  bashfulness  got  over)  with  madame ; 
Eiding  through  shady  copses  and  cross  lanes ; 
Taking  (although  'twas  useless)  wondrous  pains 

To  shun  the  observation  of  the  million; 
Both  on  one  horse,  in  the  old-fashioned  taste: 
She  with  her  arm  round  the  field  marshal's  waist, 
And  clinging  to  his  back  upon  a  pillion. 

Giving  so  very  prominent  a  handle 

To  gossiping  and  scandal, 
That  folks  when  talking  of  Pandora's  spouse, 
Held  up  two  fingers  just  above  their  brows; 
And  at  the  mention  o^  her  name. 
They  absolutely  cried  out  "  Shame  !" 
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Mars  was  a  fickle  god,  and  months  had  rolled ; 
He  first  grew  cool,  then  cooler,  then  quite  cold. 
His  time  was  come ; 
He  did  not  wait  for  beat  of  drum ; 
But  faced  about,  thinking  'twas  best  to  fly, 
And  stole  a  march  one  night  into  the  sky. 

Pandora  scarce  had  lost  the  God  of  Slaughter 
Wlien  Neptune  popped  his  head  out  of  the  water, 

For  shore  directly  steering ; 
Hoping  if  women  listened  to  discourses 
Made  by  the  chief  commander  of  land  forces. 

That  the  high  admiral  might  get  a  hearing.* 

Now  if  the  second  wooer  thrived, 

His  exit.,  much  like  Mars's,  soon  arrived. 

Only  that  Mars  went  up,  and  Neptune  dived. 

'Twas  then  the  fate  of  half  the  gods  to  follow; 
Plump,  rosy  Bacchus,  laurel-wreathed  Apollo ; 
Nay,  Vulcan,  who  had  hammered  her  together, 
Sighed  to  her  from  his  lungs  of  bellows-leather. 

Thus  passed  Pandora's  frolic  spring ; 

Her  summer  fled,  her  autumn  came ; 

And  soon  she  wept,  low  despicable  dame! 
That  lovers  had,  like  swallows,  taken  wing. 

Our  habits  last,  good  lack ! 
Much  longer  in  the  heart  than  on  the  back  j 

Therefore,  Pandora's  vernal  fire 
Could  never  at  her  fall  of  leaf  expire.f 


*  **  Qui  cede  ^  Mars  peut  se  rendre  a  Neptune." — Voltaire. 

+  "  Quand  une  femme  aima  dans  son  printems, 

EUe  ne  peut  jamais  faire  autre  chose." — Voltaire. 
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Left  by  tlie  gods,  slic  wandered  tliroiigli  the  groves, 
To  think  upon  her  past,,  her  shameless  loves : 
And  there  her  dim  and  languid  glances  threw, 
Till  e'en  the  very  Satyrs  dared  to  sue.* 

Now  since  our  world's  first  woman  was  inclined 
To  play  such  pranks  below, 

•  Our  fortunes,  our  pursuits,  our  turns  of  mind, 

From  her  vagaries  may  be  said  to  flow. 

Cornuted  men  from  Vulcan  are  descended ; 
Mercury's  lads  are  at  the  gallows  ended ; 
Heroes  to  Neptune  and  to  Mars  belong  ; 
The  gross  and  sensual  to  the  Satyr  throng  ; 
Gay  Bacchanalian  boys  bestride  the  tuns ; 

Or  drain  the  bottles  rather  ; 
But  most,  like  me,  of  great  Apollo's  sons 

Have  much  degenerated  from  their  father.j 

Yet  of  each  sire  each  son  appears  a  sample ; 

And  as  for  poor  Pandora's  weak  propensity, 
To  count  the  daughters  swayed  by  her  example, 

'Tis  reckoning  sands  to  number  their  immensity  \\ 

*  Voltaire  says  coarsely, 

"  Elle  vit  dans  les  champs 
Un  gros  Satu'e,  et  lui  fit  les  avances." 

+  "  Bien  peu  d'entre  nous 
Sont  descendus  dii  Dieu  de  la  Lumiere." — Voltaire. 
The  double  meaning  of  the  God  of  Light  and  of  understanding,   would 
be  almost  lost  in  a  literal  English  translation. 

X  "De  nos  parens  nous  tenons  tons  nos  goiits; 
Mais  le  metier  de  la  belle  Pandore 
Quoique  peu  rare,  est  encore  le  plus  doux, 
Et  c'est  celui  que  tout  Paris  houore." — Voltaire. 

The  quotations  from  Voltaire  have  been  given  as  an  avowal  of  any 
borrowed  thoughts ;  but  the  author  has  been  told  he  has  so  altered 
those  thoughts  (very  likely  for  the  worse),  that  it  is  almost  an  act  of 
supererogation  to  acknowledge  them. 
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"  And  a  begging  we  will  go,  Avill  go,  will  go." — Old  Ballad. 
"Eut  tbe  king  was  determined  to  abolisli  monasteries  of  every 
denomination  ;  and  probably  thought  that  these  ancient  establishments 
would  be  the  sooner  forgot,  that  no  remains  of  them  of  any  kind 
were  allowed  to  subsist  in  the  kingdom."— Hume's  History  of 
England. 

I. 

'HO  of  the  Tudor  line  so  great, 
Both  in  nbclomen  and  in  state. 
As  the  last  Harry  out  of  Eight 

Who  wore  the  English  Crown  ? 
Among  his  beefeaters,  huge  things, 
Employed  to  waddle  after  kmgs, 
Like  broad-wheeled  wagons  wanting  springs, 
Was  INIr.  Champernoune. 

II. 

ForsAvearing  Rome,  and  bulls,  and  shrift, 
King  Harry  turned  the  monks  adrift,* 
Put  every  nun  to  her  last  shift, 

And  threw  their  convents  down  ; 
His  courtiers  swore  with  ready  grace, 
They'd  broil  a  pope  to  keep  a  place, 
So  all  unpapalized  apace. 

Like  Mr.  Champernoune. 


*  "  Ere  yet,  in  scorn  of  Peter's  pence 
And  number'd  bead  and  shrift, 
Bluif  Harry  broke  into  the  spence 
And  turn'd  the  cowls  adrift." 

Tennyson,  The  Tdlcing  OaTc, 
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III. 
Eacli  leaving  thus  his  pliant  soul, 
Politely  to  the  King's  control, 
Thought  that  in  riches  he  should  roll, 

And  bid  old  Care  go  drown  ; 
Each  hoped,  since  he'd  be  damned  or  blest, 
Just  as  his  Mnjesty  thought  best. 
To  thrive  at  Court — as  with  the  rest, 

Thought  Mr.  Champernoune. 

IV. 

Monks  groaned,  the  Holy  Sisters  raved ; 
Their  hair  had  stood  an  end,  if  saved. 
But  luckily  they  all  were  shaved. 

And  bald  was  every  crown ; 
While  to  this  layman  and  to  that. 
As  poor  before  as  any  rat. 
The  King  gave  Abbey-lands  as  fat 

As  Mr.  Champernoune. 

V. 

One  morning  to  the  presence-door 
(Where  stood  the  beefeater  before), 
There  came  two  courtiers  trim,  who  wore 

The  gayest  gear  in  town. 
Observing  them  'twixt  fear  and  doubt, 
In  fidgets  till  the  King  came  out, 
"  Pray  what's  the  suit  you're  here  about?" 

Said  Mr.  Champernoune. 

VI. 

Enraged  at  such  a  question  put 
By  this  low  martial  man  of  gut, 
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The  well-dressed  courtiers  'gan  to  strut, 
And  stare,  and  bounce,  and  frown ; 

Crying,  "  Base  beefeater  and  boor  ! 

We  trust  no  suits  with  rogues  so  poor :" 

"Your  tailors  do,  I'm  pretty  sure," 
Thought  Mr.  Champernoune. 

VII. 

But  lo  !  the  King  ! — down  knelt  the  twain, 
And  gave  a  paper  coarse  in  grain ; 
For  England's  monarchs  then  were  fain 

To  handle  whitey-brown  ; 
But  what  the  paper  might  declare. 
As  to  the  purport  of  their  prayer, 
Was  quite  a  mystical  affair 

To  Mr.  Champernoune, 

VIII. 

Yet  since  the  beefeater  had  eyes, 
He  saw  that  courtiers  kneel  to  rise, 
And  therefore  thought  it  not  unwise 

To  join  in  flumping  down  ; 
Quite  sure  a  mendicant  to  thrones 
All  danger  in  his  trade  disowns. 
Behind  them  on  his  marrow-bones 

Dropped  Mr.  Champernoune. 

IX. 

Hal  read,  and  granted  ;  now  began 
A  grateful  Duo  from  the  van  ; 
But  soon  a  third  and  rearward  man 

Joined  chorus  to  the  Crown ; 
Neither  from  Hal  durst  turn  his  nob 
Toward  their  assistant  in  the  job, 
To  find  that  he  who  bore  a  bob 

V^as  Mr.  Champernoune. 
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X. 

Thus  witless  who  his  luugs  so  plied, 

"  Thanks,  good  my  Liege  !"  the  couple  cried ; 

When  "  ditto,"  like  a  roaring  tide. 

Seemed  every  voice  to  drown. 
They  paused,  discomfited  ;   and  then       • 
Took  courage  and  went  to't  again ; 
*'  Long  live  the  King  !"  they  bawled  ;   "  Amen  !" 

Thundered  brave  Champernoune. 

XI. 

Now  onward  walked  the  monarch,  who 
The  sweet  Jane  Seymour  went  to  woo  ; 
For  closely  was  he  sticking  to 

The  tail  of  Jenny's  gown  ;* 
And  ere  the  foremost  of  the  brace 
Had  time  to  turn  about  and  face 
Behind  them  from  his  kneeling-place, 

Slipped  Mr.  Champernoune. 

XII. 

The  suitors,  quitted  by  the  King, 

"  Let's  see,"  they  cried,  "  what  this  snug  thing, 

These  same  rich  Abbey-lands  will  bring. 

Just  given  us  by  the  Crown ; 
Its  yearly  profits  will  be  clean 


« 


This  is  an  approach  to  anachrouism,  for  which  the  licentia  vattlm 
must  be  pleaded.  Henry  had  not  eflfected  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  convents  before  his  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour  ;  in  the  lifetime, 
however,  of  his  former  wife,  Anne  Boleyn,  he  had  broken  up  the 
lesser  monasteries.  He  cut  oif  Anne's  head  on  one  day,  and  married 
Jane  on  the  next. 
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Among  ns  two — "     ''Us  three,  you  mean" 
(Popping  his  noddle  in  between), 
Cried  Mr.  Champernoune. 

:xiii. 

"  Three  !"     ''-  Three  ;— 'twas  I  that  knelt  beliind  ;" 
"  But  3'ou  were  out  of  s'ght."      "  You'll  fnid 
You're  not  to  leave  me  out  of  mind ; 

Don't  think  me  such  a  clown  ; 
Don't  fancy  I'll  my  share  forego ;" 
"  Your  share  !"      "  We  begged  the  lands,  you  know." 
**  Y^'ou'll  recollect  I  backed  you  though," 

Quoth  Mr.  Champernoune. 

XIV. 

Words  mounted  high  ;   to  end  dispute 
(High  words  'tis  certain  never  do't) 
Back  to  King  Harry  went  the  suit, 

To  hunt  the  question  down. 
"  Who  begged  the  lands  ?"  quoth  Hal ;    "  say  true." 
"  We  were  the  organs,  sire,  to  you  ;" 
"And  I,  my  liege,  the  bellows  blew," 

Roared  Mr.  Champernoune. 

XV. 

King  Harry  stroked  his  face  so  fat, 
Next  gave  his  pincushion  a  pat. 
And  in  a  sort  of  study  sat, 

Denominated  bro\vn ; 
Then  said,  "It  seemeth  meet  and  fair 
Church  lands  should  be  obtained  by  prayer  ; 
Y"ou  prayed,  he  helped  you, — give  his  share 

To  Mr.  Champernoune." 
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XVI. 


Now  bless  all  bounteous  potentates 
Who  give  their  subjects  good  estates  ! 
But  thrice  bless  him  Avho  tolerates, 

Yet  keeps  the  Papists  down  ! 
"Who  yielding  to  tlicir  proper  wants, 
All  reasonable  favour  grants 
To  them,  and  purer  Protestants 

Tlian  IMr.  Champernoune. 


The  story  of  a  kneeling  beefeater  brought  to  my  mind  the 
fabled  genuflection  of  a  much  more  important  personage. 

Poetry,  it  is  said,  generally  succeeds  best  in  fiction ;  and 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the  anecdote  which  I 
have  here  versified,  with  much  amplification,  has  not  one 
word  of  truth  in  it.  I  hesitated,  however,  before  I 
adopted  the  subject  lest  I  might  be  thought  to  give  inten- 
tional offence  to  any  estimable  character  living,  or  to 
treat  with  too  much  levity  the  memory  of  a  departed 
author  ;  an  author  whose  profound  learning  and  elegance 
of  composition  must  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  latest 
posterity. 

If  on  reflection  I  venture  to  publish  this  trifle,  let  me 
hope  (should  I  have  been  wrong)  that  it  will  be  attributed 
to  v/ant  of  taste,  and  not  to  deficiency  of  respect ;  but  I 
cannot  think  that  any  existing  friend  of  the  erudite  hero 
of  my  song  can  be  seriously  angry  at  my  repeating  in 
rhyme  an  idle  tale  which  has  often  been  printed  in  prose ; 
or  that  a  commonplace  laugh  at  the  exterior  of  a  great 
man  implies  any  aim  to  detract  from  his  numerous  virtues 
and  mental  superiority ;  much  less  can  I  imagine  that  the 
noble  editor  of  the  historian's  miscellaneous  Avorks  will 
misconstrue  to  his  own  or  my  disadvantage  any  mention 
of  his  strong  partiality  for  one  towards  whom  a  strong 
partiality  does  credit  to  the  head,  and  the  strongest  an 
honour  to  the  heart. 

Is  there  any  illustrious  character  of  whom  something 
harmlessly  ludicrous  has  not  been  recorded  by  fact,  ex- 
aggerated by  report,  or  invented  by  fancy  ? 

The  English  motto  prefixed  to  this  poem  is  by  no  means 
intended  to  allude  to  the  lady  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs, 
from  which  the  quotation  is  taken.  Dates  of  time  must 
disprove  such  an  insinuation  ;  and  I  have  already  said 
that  I  offer  the  whole  incident  as  an  absolute  fiction. 

G.  C. 


THE    LUMINOUS    HISTORIAN; 

OR, 

LEARNING    IN    LOVE. 


"  Surgere  conanti  partes 

nequeunt  gravitate  moverl." 

Ovid.  Met. 
*'I  saw  and  loved." 

Mejioirs  of  Gibbon,  ly  Himself. 

FROM  childhood's  e'en  to  age's  mental  dreams, 
Those  twilights  of  the  soul  in  life's  extremes, 
That  lead  yoimg  drivellers  from  the  cradle's  gloom, 
Or  old  ones  to  the  darkness  of  a  tomb, 
How  nature,  in  our  scanty  day  of  breath. 
Divides  the  progress  to  the  night  of  death ! 
Prescribes  the  series  when  to  pule,  to  play, 
Love,  act,  reflect,  then  doze  the  world  away, 
Till  weak  mortality's  mechanic  powers 
Have  once  run  round  their  narroAv  ring  of  hours. 

"  Once  round  !"  exclaim  a  gay  and  thoughtless  host; 

"  Rounds  after  rounds  of  hours  we  all  can  boast." 

To  scout  so  dry  a  fact  would  be  to  mock 

Saint  Dunstan's  strikers  or  an  eight-day  clock ; 

But  in  a  human  timepiece  no  device 

Can  course  the  dial  of  existence  twice  ; 

And  wdien  the  failing  nerves  and  worn-out  brain 

Have  circled  into  infancy  again. 

Who  shall  rotation's  earlier  force  restore, 

Or  wind  up  works  prepared  to  move  no  more  ? 

Much  then  has  each  to  do  before  he  dies, 
While  all  his  action  in  a  nutshell  lies. 
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Yet  is  the  nutshell,  upon  reason's  plan, 

Sufficient  for  the  mighty  maggot,  man : 

For  though  his  drama,  in  its  little  range, 

Be  fraught  with  many  an  important  change ; 

Though  to  each  mortal  various  parts  we  find, 

In  his  own  tragi-comedy  assigned, 

E'en  (if  the  curtain  do  not  drop  too  soon) 

From  babe  to  "lean  and  slippered  pantaloon," 

Still  nature's  lineations  plainly  tell 

There's  room,  and  time  enough,  to  act  them  well ; 

Well  as  tlie  bard,  to  whom  her  lines  were  known, 

Draws  them  in  four -and- twenty  of  his  own* 

Yet  easy  as  the  task  appears,  how  few 
Keep  their  successive  ages  full  in  view  ! 
Most,  in  all  periods  heedless  of  their  date, 
Prone  to  be  this  or  that,  too  soon  or  late. 
Evince,  as  passions  or  conceits  may  rule, 
'Tis  ne'er  too  soon  nor  late  to  play  the  fool. 

Along  the  path  of  life,  while  to  and  fro, 
Like  lap-dogs  airing,  vice  and  folly  go. 
Old  curs  and  puppies  jostling  in  the  track, 
Now  scampering  forward  and  now  running  back, 
'Tis  sad  the  silly  animals  to  see 
Reversing  points  at  which  they  ought  to  be  ! 
To  see  what  idle  war  with  time  they  wage, 
Enfeebling  youth,  and  turning  boys  in  age  ; 
To  see  w^orn  one-and-twenty  writhe  with  gout, 
Groaning  beneath  whole  vintages  drank-out ; 
Green  puberty  fast  rotting  to  its  fall. 
While  dotage  dyes  his  eyebrows  for  a  ball ! 


*  ^ee  Shakspeare's  "As  You  Like  It." 
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If  then  the  sillier  actors  of  tlieir  day 

Transjiose  tlie  scenes  of  blossom  and  decay, 

No  wonder  that  the  wisest  now  and  then 

Forget  tlieir  cast  of  character  as  men ; 

Throw  off  the  habits  of  their  life  by  starts, 

And  prove  the  best  imperfect  in  their  parts. 

Statesmen  haA'c  shown  that  in  affairs  of  state, 

Sedateness  cannot  always  be  sedate  ; 

Zeno  perhaps  might  be  from  books  beguiled, 

To  play  a  game  at  marbles  with  a  child ; 

Nay,  stick  a  pin  into  a  parson's  rump, 

The  strict  divine  may  bawl  out  "  Damme  !"  plump. 

But  Avhat  if  statesman,  stoic,  or  divine 

Deviate  by  chance  thus  slightly  from  their  line  ? 

If  statesman,  stoic,  or  divine  do  so, 

Does  this  call  mit  for  reprobation  ?     Xo  : 

But  still  'tis  la^jghable  ;  for  in  a  word, 

The  grave  man's  nonsense  is  the  rao&t  absurd  ; 

And  when  his  casual  folly  stands  confessed, 

We  own  his  merits,  but  enjoy  the  jest. 

While  the  pure  pen  of  a  historic  sage 
Distils  its  beauties  over  every  page. 
That  mirth  may  chuckle  at  his  clumsy  love, 
A  tale  which  late  tradition  yields  may  prove. 


I. 
A  man  I  sing  whom  memory  reveres  ; 
Hallowed  the  spot  Avhere  now  he  lies  in  carib  ; 
Learning  and  genius  there  may  mingle  tears, 
AYith  virtue  weeping  over  moral  wortli. 
Clio,  the  first  of  Muses,  hailed  his  birth  ; 
But  Momus,  ever  flouting,  laughed  outright. 
To  think  that  when  to  manhood  grown,  what  mirth 

X 
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Would  be  provoked  by  so  grotesque  a  wight 
So  oddly  formed  as  he,  ^vho  was  Eudoxus  hight. 

n. 
And  when  adult,  with  Elrudition's  store 
His  early  taste  and  judgment  were  supplied ; 
He  drained  the  sources  of  historic  lore, 
Then  poured  them  back  through  Europe  purified ; 
Majestic,  deep,  yet  smooth  and  clear  the  tide; 
And  Elegance,  obedient  to  his  call, 
Sailed  down  his  flow  of  w^ords  in  swan-like  pride ; 
But  oh !  how  wondrous  the  Decline  and  Fall, 
To  "  look  upon  his  face,"  and  then  "  forget  it  all !" 

III. 
Like  a  carved  pumpkin  was  his  classic  jole  ; 
Flesh  had  the  solo  of  his  chin  encored  ; 
Puffed  w^ere  his  cheeks,  his  mouth  a  little  hole, 
Just  in  the  centre  of  his  visage  bored ; 
His  nose  should  to  a  pug  have  been  restored. 
A  dame  whose  blindness  was  a  piteous  case. 
And  Avhose  soft  hand  his  countenance  explored, 
No  features  in  so  ftit  a  mass  could  trace. 
But  said  it  w^as  a  thing  below  the  human  face.* 

IV. 

His  person  looked  as  funnily  obese 
As  if  a  pagod,  growing  large  as  man. 
Had  rashly  waddled  off  its  chimney-piece, 
To  visit  a  Chinese  upon  a  fan. 


*  The  following  luilicrous  story  was  once  in  general  circulation. 
A  foreign  lady,  who  was  a  blind  physiognomist,  was  greatly  offended 
with  some  persons  who  submitted  the  features  of  Eudoxus  to  her 
touch  ;  imagining  that  they  had,  through  a  mauvaise  plaisantcrie, 
brought  her  hand  in  contact  with  the  very  reverse  of  the  "human 
face  divine." 
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Such  liis  exterior  ;   curious  'twas  to  scan  ! 
And  oft  he  rapped  his  snuff-box,  cocked  his  snout, 
And  ere  his  polished  periods  he  began, 
Bent  forwards,  stretching  his  forefinger  out. 
And  talked  in  phrase  as  round  as  he  was  round  about.* 

V. 

Oh  !  kindly  peer !  who  hand  his  likeness  down,! 
Through  partiahty's  mistaken  zeal, 


*  "  I  drew  my  snuflF-box,  rapped  it,  took  suuff  twice,  and  continued 
my  discourse,  in  my  usual  attitude  of  my  body,  bent  forwards,  and  my 
forefinger  stretched  out."  See  No.  XVII.  in  the  posthumous  letters 
of  the  learned  historian  in  question  ;  and  in  a  note  on  this  passage, 
•we  find  that  **this  attitude  continued  to  be  characteristic  of  him." 

f  The  noble  editor  of  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  &c.,  informs  us  that 
"the  engraving  in  the  Frontispiece  of  the  Memoirs  is  taken  from  the 
figure  [of  the  historian]  cut  with  scissors  by  Jlrs.  Brown ;  and  that 
*'  the  extraordinary  talents  of  this  lady  have  furnished  as  complete  a 
likeness,  as  to  person,  face,  and  manner,  as  can  be  conceived."  The 
person,  face,  and  manner  of  the  historian  are  full  as  extraordinary  as 
the  talents  of  the  lady ;  and  a  copy  of  the  engraving,  on  a  reduced 
scale,  is  here  subjoined  as  illustrative  of  some  stanzas  in  the  presentpoem. 
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Why  did  you  tempt  ingenious  Mrs.  Brown, 
And  make  lier  for  her  pocket -scissors  feel, 
To  cut  his  shade  out  with  her  ruthless  steel? 
(His  posthumous  Memoirs  were  quite  enough), 
Why  stick  it  up  on  either  long,  long  heel. 
And  in  a  frontispiece  the  carcass  stuff, 
To  look  like  an  erect  black  tadpole  taking  snuff? 

VI. 

'Tis  not,  my  lord,  an  uncouth  shape  nor  head 
That  should  surviving  tenderness  control 
To  hide  the  outlines  of  the  mighty  dead, 
But  'tis  a  grave  man's  ugliness  that's  droll ; 
The  face  and  body  then  burlesque  the  soul ; 
Sir  Joshua's*  flattery  would  scarcely  do 
To  screen  from  laughter  the  historian's  poll ; 
To  place  him  in  derision's  broadest  view, 
^^'as  left  to  Mrs.  Brown,  to  friendship,  and  to  you ! 

VII. 

Yet  trust  me,  peer,  I  mean  not  to  offend ; 
Affection  warm  as  yours  the  muse  respects ; 
For  who  could  ever  so  expose  a  friend 
Till  fondly  purblind  to  that  friend's  defects  ? 
Your  sense  was  dazzled  by  his  intellects  ; 
The  wrapt  enthusiast,  seldom  seeing  clear, 
A  charming  author  with  his  book  connects ; 
You  saw  him  in  his  graceful  style  appear. 
And  fancied  Punch  had  grown  Apollo  Belvedere. 


*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.     See  the  print,  from  his  painting,  prefixed 
to  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 
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VIII. 

Cramped  in  finances,*  weary  of  the  town, 
Through  •well-earned  fame  Avith  new  ambition  fired, 
And  decked  with  Literature's  laurel  crown,! 
Eudoxus  to  Helvetia's  clime  retired  ; 
There  competence  was  wealth,  there  health  respired. 
Amid  the  Alps,  high  towering  to  the  skies, 
(Types  of  his  mind  !)  fresh  vigour  he  acquired. 
In  Avider  scope  Ixome's  Annals  to  comprise, 
And  on  an  empire's  fall  still  brilliantly  to  rise. 

IX. 

From  thy  romantic  scenerj-,  Lausanne  ! 
Soon  as  his  labours  reached  their  destined  home, 
The  rumour  round  the  bifr-wio:  circles  ran. 
Till  eagerly  the  world  grasped  every  tome  ! 
Keviewing  wasps  about  the  honeycomb 
Stung  whe  re  the  could  at  a  most  stingless  rate. 
While  Cadell,  fattening  in  the  Strand  on  Rome, 
Proudly  exclaimed  in  bibliothec  state, 
"Who  sells  great  authors'  works  must  sure  himself  be 
great.^'J 

X. 

Yet  poring  authors  relaxation  need. 
And  must,  Apollo-like,  the  bow  unbend  ; 

*  "He  was  not  in  possession  of  an  income  whicli  corresponded 
with  his  notions  of  ease  and  comfort  in  his  own  country.  In  Swit- 
zerland liis  fortune  was  ample." — Editor  of  the  Miscellaneous  Works, 
kc. 

t  He  had  already  published  three  volumes  of  his  celebrated 
History. 

J  "Who  ru^es  over  freemen  must  himself  be  free." — Hekry 
Brooke. 

"^Yho  drives  fat  oxen  must  himse'f  be  fat." — Jony?3N. 
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Must  walk— or  else,  when  very  fat  indeed, 
Their  sitting  brings  them  to  their  latter  end. 
Eudoxus  could  on  foot  a  hill  descend^ 
And  so,  if  he  had  tried,  could  Doctor  Slop ; 
But  climh  an  Alpine  steep  !     "  Oh,  heaven  defend  ! 
That  tugging  project  he  resolved  to  drop, 
Though  nature's  richest  charms  invited  to  the  top." 

XI. 

Expression  oft  beyond  a  meaning  goes ; 

And  when  Eudoxus  talked  of  nature's  charms, 

Alas,  good  man  !  he  only  thought  of  those 

Which  please  our  eyes  but  never  fill  our  arms. 

Mere  child  in  love,  he  dreamt  not  of  alarms 

The  child  of  Venus  gives,  pernicious  elf! 

Rome's  loves — nay,  rapes  (those   worst  of  amorous 

harms) — 
Those  he  recorded  for  the  student's  shelf, 
But  knew  not  how  to  love  nor  ravish  for  himself. 

XII. 

His  whole  construction  seemed  to  blunt  and  turn 
The  arrows  that  from  Cupid's  quiver  skim ; 
So  cold  he  never  could  for  woman  burn, 
So  ugly  woman  could  not  burn  for  him. — 
Still,  Cupid  sent  him,  in  a  wicked  whim, 
A  philosophic  blonde,  a  charmer  wise, 
;  Studious  and  plump,  now  languishing,  now  prim, 

■  Who,  skilled  most  temptingly  to  syllogize, 

Chopped  logic  with  a  pair  of  large  blue  melting  eyes. 

XIII. 

'Twas  in  Lausanne,  where  crowded  parties  chat 
And  take  their  tea  ere  London  fashion  dines, 
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Nosing  Eudoxus,  blue-eyed  Agnes  sat, 
And  talked  of  Trajan  and  the  xVntonines  ; 
Dwelt  much  on  Roman  risings  and  declines, 
And  murmured,  -while  they  huddled  knee  to  knee, 
"What  things  voluptuousness  undermines!" 
Eudoxus  felt  a  glow ;   but  knew  not,  he. 
Whether  'twas  love,  the  crowd,  philosophy,  or  tea. 

XIV. 

"Whene'er  she  uttered,  breathing  like  the  south 
As  o'er  a  bank  of  violets  it  blows,* 
He  curled  the  smirking  hole  he  called  a  mouth, 
And  fed  with  snuff  the  knob  he  termed  a  nose. 
His  bosom's  fat  heaved  with  unwonted  throes, 
And  still  she  talked,  and  still  he  listened,  still 
Fresh  beauties  in  her  countenance  arose. 
He  asked  her  dwelling-place — sad  news  and  chill ! 
" Skirting  Lausanne,"  she  said — "upon  the  next  high 
hill." 

XV. 

High,  hill ! — alas  !  he  ne'er  on  horseback  rode. 
Eternal  visits  in  a  carriage  there. 
So  near  Lausanne  as  Agnes's  abode 
Might  scandalize  the  philosophic  fair. 
Then,  vxdJ:  or  not — 'twas  either  way  despair ; 
Bore  through  the  Alps — on  foot !  so  pursy  too  ! 
At  length  he  mentally  pronounced,  "  I  swear. 
What  Hannibal  with  vinegar  could  do. 
To  venture,  dearest  maid,  with  all  my  oil  for  you ! 


"  Oh  !  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets." — Shakspearb. 
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XVI. 

That  night  on  which  Eudoxus  Agnes  met 
Neglected  wisdom  had  his  pillow  flown, 
While  she  retired,  half  prude  and  half  coquette, 
To  bed  with  vanity  as  cold  as  stone. 
The  sage  as  an  Adonis  would  be  known, 
His  Venus  wished  for  a  savante  to  pass  : 
Each  saw  each  other  s  foible,  not  their  own ; 
He  smiled  at  science  in  a  lovely  lass. 
She  at  a  sapient  squab  who  turned  philandering  ass. 

XVII. 

Thus  both,  it  seems,  their  natural  play  mistook, 
Though  Agnes  had  the  better  of  the  game ; 
For  studious  beauties  can  enjoy  a  book 

•     When  ugly  scholars  can't  enjoy  a  dame. 
A  learned  dangler  often  stamps  the  name 
Of  blue-stocking  on  her  he  ne'er  embraced : 
The  lady's  object  now  was  classic  lame  ; 
His  passion  therefore,  though  by  far  less  chaste, 

Portended  an  amour  in  the  platonic  taste. 

XVIII. 

Yet  her  enticing  charms,  his  weight  of  thought, 
Had  fixed  their  commerce  in  a  comic  hour ; 
Thus  is  our  planet  to  its  centre  brought 
By  gravity  s  and  by  attraction'' s  power. 
The  morning  blushed  ;  but  soon  a  soaking  shower  ! 
Eudoxus  paused  between  his  love  and  rain  ; 
He  breakfasted,  he  sighed — it  ceased  to  lower ; 
He  wished  the  surface  of  the  globe  one  plane. 
Called  for  his  thickest  shoes,   and  groaned  and  sighed 
again. 
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XIX. 


*' Alas!"  he  cried,  "  j-)edcstrious  I  depart 
To  scale  Olympus  and  a  goddess  find  r 
Not  seeing  her  Avill  almost  hreak  my  heart, 
And  getting  at  her  almost  break  my  Avind. 
Never  did  body  trifle  so  -with  mind. 
So  raise  its  projects  and  so  knock  them  flat  I 
Never  was  amorous  lamp  of  human-kind 
So  self-suspended  between  this  and  that ; 
So  goaded  by  the  flesh — so  hindered  by  the  f;it  I 


XX. 

"  Why,  cruel  Cupid  !  make  me  clambering  go, 
And  like  the  chamois  skip  on  heights  immense  ? 
Why  not  the  goat's  ability  bestow, 
Or  spare  me  from  the  goat's  concupiscence  ? 
Each,  each,  or  neither  quality  dispense ! 
Or,  cruel  Cupid !   since  both  you  and  I 
Are  pictured  puffy,  chubby-cheeked,  and  dense, 
Give  me  your  emblems  all,  or  all  deny ! 
Oh  !  draw  your  arrow  back,  or  send  your  wings  to  fly  I'' 


XXI. 

He  reached  the  hill ;   its  winding  foot-path  found, 
And  buckled  to  the  task ;   but  now  alack  ! 
With  recent  rain  so  greasy  was  the  ground, 
That  as  he  laboured  up  the  slippery  track, 
At  every  step  he  stepped  he  slid  one  back. 
A  well-fed  maggot  thus,  when  friend  and  friend 
Their  jokes,  their  bottles,  and  their  filberts  crack, 
In  some  deep  fruit-plate  heaves,  from  snout  to  end. 
And  works,  and  slips,  and  writhes,  and  vraggles  to  ascend. 
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XXII. 

Though  mortal  enterprises  arduous  be, 
What  will  not  time  and  perseverance  do  ? 
And  while  Eudoxus  lost  one  step  in  three, 
Still  losing  one  in  three  advanced  him  two. 
An  open  casement  now  was  full  in  view, 
Where  Agnes  stood,  his  ardent  wish  to  crown: 
She  bowed  as  near  the  drooping  lover  drew ; 
"She'll  let  me  in!"    he  groaned,   "and  should  she 

frown, 
Love's   bliss   is   lost;    but    oh!    what   rapture   to   sit 

down  !" 

XXIII. 

Guard,  virgins !  guard  your  snug  sequestered  bowers, 
When  wily  Strephons  come  to  twirl  the  pin ! 
For  rumour  swiftly  round  the  village  scours, 
When  silly  maids  have  let  a  lover  in : 
Then  gossips  groan,  and  ribalds  grossly  grin. 
Or  if  a  swain  his  entrance  must  achieve. 
Choose  some  Eudoxus  with  a  double  chin, 
With  whom  suspicion's  self  could  ne'er  conceive 
Your  ruin's  brink  was  touched  before  he  took  his  leave. 

XXIV. 

Fair  Agnes  feared  not  that  censorious  talk 
Could  ever  by  Eudoxus  be  inspired ; 
He  looked  a  lamb  before  he  took  a  walk. 
And  dead  as  mutton,  weary  and  bemired. 
Yet  in  her  jacket  a  la  Suisse  attired. 
So  plump  and  tempting  was  the  blue-eyed  maid, 
A  hermit's  frigid  breast  she  might  have  fired  ! 
Beneath  a  plain  straw  hat  her  ringlets  played, 
And  a  short  petticoat  her  well-turned  leg  betrayed. 
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XXV. 

Eudoxus,  squatting  in  a  cushioned  chair, 
Gave  her  that  interesting  glance  which  owns 
A  double  feeling,  and  would  fain  declare 
The  heart  is  full  of  love,  the  shoes  of  stones. 
His  tender  sighs  inflating  into  groans, 
Were  debts,  as  in  a  partnership  concern, 
Due  jointly  both  to  bosom  and  to  bones ; 
And  seemed  to  say,  ''  Sweet  lady  !   let  me  learn 
Whether  in  vain  I  ache  and  pant  and  grunt  and  burn !" 

XXVI. 

In  vain  they  questioned ;  for  the  fair  pursued 
Her  prattle,  which  on  literature  flowed ; 
Now  changed  her  author,  now  her  attitude. 
And  much  more  symmetry  than  learning  showed. 
Eudoxus  watched  her  features  while  they  glowed, 
Till  passion  burst  his  puffy  bosom's  bound ; 
And  rescuing  his  cushion  from  its  load. 
Flounced  on  his  knees,  appearing  like  a  round 
Large  fillet  of  hot  veal  just  tumbled  on  the  ground. 

XXVII. 

Could  such  a  lover  be  with  scorn  repulsed  ? 
Oh  no !  disdain  befitted  not  the  case ; 
And  Agnes  at  the  sight  was  so  convulsed, 
That  tears  of  laughter  trickled  do-vvn  her  face. 
Eudoxus  felt  his  folly  and  disgrace ; 
Looked  sheepish,  nettled,  wished  himself  away; 
And  thrice  he  tried  to  quit  his  kneeling-place. 
But  fate  and  corpulency  seemed  to  say, 
Here's  a  petitioner  that  must  for  ever  pray  I 
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XXVIII. 

"il/o?i  cUeiir  said  Agnes,  "  what  absurd  distress! 
Plow  long  must  yon  maintain  this  posture  here  ?" 
"Ah  !  f//af,"  he  sighed,  "depends  on  the  success 
Of  your  endeavours  more  than  mine  I  fear. 
Get  up  I  cannot  by  myself,  'tis  clear ; 
But  though  my  poor  pretensions  you  despise, 
Full  many  a  man  is  living,  lady  dear ! 
Whose  talent  as  a  lover  rather  lies 
In  readiness  to  kneel  than  readiness  to  rise." 

XXIX. 

Again  he  strained,  again  he  stuck  live  wax. 
While  Agnes  tugged  at  him  in  various  ways ; 
But  he  was  heavier  than  the  income-tax. 
And  twenty  times  more  difficult  to  raise. 
She  feared  that  scandal  would  the  story  blaze ; 
Yet  hopeless  rang  the  bell ;   the  servant  came, 
And  eyed  the  prostrate  lover  with  amaze ; 
Then  heaved  upon  his  legs  the  man  Avhose  name 
Is  lifted  up  so  high  by  never-dying  fame. 

XXX. 

Eudoxus,  fretted  with  the  morn's  romance, 
Opined,  while  he  was  waddling  to  the  plain, 
Himself  no  wiser  than  that  King  of  France 
Who  marched  up  hill  and  then  marched  down  again 
He  found  that  he  had  striven  against  the  grain  ; 
That  suffering  love  within  his  breast  to  lurk 
Brought  "  labour/'  which  by  no  means  "  physicked 

pain;" 
That  beauties  who  on  eminences  perk, 
Make  courtship,  for  the  fat,  a  very  uphill  work. 


The  CorrespouJence  ^vllicll  closes  tlie  subsequent  poem 
is  founded  on  two  prose  letters  in  manuscript,  which,  it 
is  asserted,  actually  passed  between  two  ladies  who  were 
neighbours,  out  of  town.  Some  of  the  passages  are  almost 
literally  given  from  the  original  epistles. 


LONDON    RURALITY; 

OR, 

MISS  BUNN  AND  MRS.  BUNT. 


"  Contiguas  tenuero  domos." — Ovid. 
"  Thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide." — Dryden. 

STRETCHING  round  England's  chief  emporium  for 
(No  rage  for  building  quenched  by  raging  Avtir), 
What  would-be  villas,  ranged  in  dapper  pride, 
Usurp  the  fields  and  choke  the  highway  side ! 

Thither  the  small-folk  of  two  sorts  repair  ; 
The  first,  as  constant  dwellers  stagnate  there ; 
The  second  sojourn,  wasting  cash,  to  come 
On  visits  to  their  vulgar  Tusculum. 

These  folly  lures  to  gape  in  broad  retreat, 

And  lease  a  cake-house  for  a  coinitry  seat ; 

Those  prudence  prompts  to  shrink  from  London  rents, 

In  sprucer  but  less  costly  tenements. 

Thither  the  secondary  Cit,  in  haste 
To  show  he  thrives  in  trade  and  fails  in  taste, 
Frcm  London  jogs  hebdomadally  doAvn, 
And  rusticates  in  London  out  of  town. 
Thither  the  scribe  whom  Government  retains 
(A  self-important  drudge  with  slender  gains). 
Vain  of  his  furnished  floor,  genteelly  cheap. 
Six  evenings  out  of  seven  plods  home  to  sleep  ; 
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But  all  the  Sabbath  while  his  goose-quill  lies 

Inactive  at  the  Customs  or  Excise, 

He  worships  the  suhurhan  jyictiiresque, 

To  ease  his  lungs  with  brick-kilns  from  the  desk. 

And  there  the  haberdasher  with  his  wife, 
His  ledger  closed,  sits  down  to  close  his  life. 
Ale  and  brown  stout  when  Sunday  friends  drop  in. 
Wash  down  the  joint ;  and  for  a  cordial — gin; 
A  pipe  and  tiff  of  punch  succeed  ;  and  then 
He  fights  his  cou7iter  battles  o'er  again  ; 
Exhorts  the  young  to  bustle  while  they  can  ; 
And  proves,  upon  his  own  industrious  plan. 
That  they  in  time,  like  him,  enough  may  save 
To  smoke,  like  him,  and  muddle  to  a  grave. 

Some  too  for  gain  establish  their  abode 

In  perking  mansions  on  the  shadeless  road, 

Exhibiting  (right  rural  to  behold  !) 

The  word  "  Academy"  in  glittering  gold ; 

Where  ditches,  damps,  thick  fog,  and  dense  discerning, 

Improve  alike  an  infant's  health  and  learning. 

With  all  of  these,  on  money-getting  plans. 

Mix  rustic  shopkeepers  and  pubHcans, 

And  manufacturers  from  London  poked, 

Indicted  thence  for  having  stunk  and  smoked. 

Hail,  regions  of  preparatory  schools, 

Of  strict  economists  and  squandering  fools ! 

Hail  ye,  who  there  your  various  plans  pursuing, 

Court  profit,  rest,  frugality,  or  ruin ! 

Ye  tallow-chandlers,  who  reti7'ed  to  gaze 

At  Paul's  near  dome,  still  sigh  for  melting  daf/s ; 

Ye  demi-gentlemen,  whose  fingers  ache 

With  posting  duties  for  the  nation's  sake  ; 
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Or  ye,  as  demi^  driving  pens,  to  live 

Oil  Avliat  the  War  Office  and  Treasury  give; 

Ye  worn-out  sea  lieutenants  on  half-pay, 

Who  drop  your  anchors  on  the  king's  highway  ; 

Ye  careful  widoAvs  who  of  mates  bereft, 

Have  Avhat  ye  call  "  a  little  something"  left ; 

Ye   sonr  old  maids,  with  "somethings"   much   more 

small, 
For  never  having  had  a  mate  at  all ; 
Ye  cockneys  all,  who  pastorally  shoot 
Your  brickwork  scions  from  the  City's  root, 
Which  form  but  branches,  branch  what  way  they  will, 
From  that  old  trunk  the  Standard  in  Cornhill ; 
Be  ye  old,  young,  or  feminine,  or  male. 
Or  rich,  or  poor — whate'er  ye  be,  all  hail ! 

Peace  to  each  swain  who  rural  rapture  owns 
As  soon  as  passed  a  toll,  and  off  thestones  I 
Whose  joy,  if  buildings  solid  bliss  bestow, 
Cannot  for  miles  an  interruption  know  ; 
Save  when  a  gap  of  some  half-dozen  feet 
Just  breaks  the  continuity  of  street ; 
Where  the  prig  architect  with  style  in  view, 
Has  doled  his  houses  forth  in  two  by  two ; 
And  reared  a  row  upon  the  plan  no  doubt, 
Of  old  men's  jaws,  with  every  third  tooth  out. 
Or  where,  still  greater  lengths  in  taste  to  go, 
He  warps  his  tenements  into  a  bow ; 
Nails  a  scant  canvas,  propped  on  slight  deal  sticks, 
ISicknamed  verandah^  to  the  first  floor  bricks; 
Before  the  whole  in  one  snug  segment  drawn, 
Claps  half  a  rood  of  turf  he  calls  a  lawn  ; 
Then  chuckling  at  his  lath-and-plaster  bubble, 
Dubs  it  "  The  Crescent,"  and  the  rents  are  double. 
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Sometimes  indeed  an  acre's  breadth,  half  green 
And  half  strewed  o'er  Avitli  rubbish,  may  be  seen  ; 
When  lo  !  a  board  with  quadrilateral  grace, 
Stands  stiff  in  the  phenomenon  of  space  ; 
Proposing  still  the  neighbourhood's  increase, 
By — "  Ground  to  Let  upon  a  Building  Lease." 

And  here  and  there  thrown  back  a  few  yards  deep, 

Some  staring  coxcombry  pretends  to  peep  ; 

Low  paled  in  front  and  shrubbed  with  laurels  in, 

That  sometimes  flourish  higher  than  your  chin. 

Here  modest  ostentation  sticks  a  plate, 

Or  daubs  Egyptian  letters  on  the  gate. 

Informing  passengers  'tis  "  Cowslip  Cot," 

Or  "  Woodbine  Lodge,"  or  "  Mr.  Pummock's  Grot." 

Oh  !  why  not.  Vanity  !  since  dolts  bestow 

Such  names  on  dog-holes  squeezed  out  from  a  row, 

The  title  of  Horn  Hermitage  entail 

Upon  the  habitation  of  a  snail  ? 

Why  not  inscribe  ('twould  answer  quite  as  well) 

*'  Marine  Pavilion"  on  an  oyster-shell  ? 

See  in  these  roads,  scarce  conscious  of  a  field, 
What  uniform  varieties  they  yield ! 
Row  smirks  at  row,  each  bandbox  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  causeway  just  reflects  the  other.* 
To  beautify  each  close-wedged  neighbour's  door, 
A  strip  of  garden  aims  at  length  before  ; 
Gritty  in  sunshine  ;   yet  in  showers  'twill  do, 
Between  a  coach  and  house  to  wet  you  through  ; 
But  soon  the  public  path  in  envious  sort 
Crosses,  and  cuts  it  at  right  angles  short ; 


*  **  Grove  nods  at  grove,"  ^c. — Tope. 
X 
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Then  up  the  jemmy  rail,  with  tenters  topped, 

Like  virtue  from  necessity,  is  popped ; 

Behind  it  pine,  to  decorate  the  grounds. 

And  mark  with  greater  elegance  their  bounds, 

Three  thin  aquatic  poplars,  parched  with  drought, 

Vying  with  lines  of  lamp-posts,  fixed  without. 

Still  may  the  scene  some  rustic  thoughts  supply, 
When  sounds  and  objects  strike  the  ear  and  eye; 
For  here  the  gardener  bawls  his  greens  and  leeks. 
And  (jostling  funerals)  the  wagon  creaks  ; 
Oxen,  though  pastureless,  each  hour  appear, 
And  bellow,  though  with  drovers  in  the  rear; 
While  flocks  of  sheep  enrich  the  turnpike  trust. 
And  bleat  their  way  to  Smithfield  through  the  dust. 

Ble&t  neighbourhood !  but  three  times  blest !  thrice 

three ! 
When  neighbours  (as  'twill  happen)  disagree  ; 
When  grievances  break  forth  and  deadly  spite, 
'Twixt  those  whom  fate  and  bricklayers  would  unite  ; 
When  sharp  epistles  like  the  following  prove 
A  lack  of  sryle,  of  grammar,  and  of  love. 


Miss  Bunn  to  Mrs.  Bunt. 

MissBuNN  sends  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bunt; 
Kequests  she'll  cover  up  her  drain  in  front ; 
Which  looks  so  ungenteel,  and  smells  so  strong, 
It  makes  Miss  Bunn  go  backward  all  day  long. 
Also  regrets  to  be  obliged  to  state 
That  Mrs.  Bunt's  deal  safe  fixed  up  of  late 
Has  caused  a  very  ugly  nail  to  run 
Some  inches  in  the  passage  of  Miss  Bunn, 
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Is  sorry  their  partitions  aren't  of  brick  ; 

Only  thin  paper — wishes  it  Avas  thick, 

Especially  as  Mrs.  Bunt  thinks  right 

To  heat  her  washing-copper  over  niglit ; 

And  Mrs.  Bunt"s  neAvmaid  is  quite  a  stranger ; 

Hopes  she'll  be  careful,  for  we're  both  in  danger. 

Such  heavy  washes,  usen't  to  be  so 

Till  you  came  down  to  live  at  Prospect  Row. 

The  former  tenants  were  all  married  men, 

With  large  young  families,  at  Number  Ten, 

But  never  while  they  dwelt  within  the  walls 

Got  up  their  great  things,  nothing  but  their  smalls. 

Can't  wonder  Mrs.  Bunt  so  seldom  stays 

At  Prospect  Row  upon  her  drying  days ; 

For  then  her  garden  is  disfigured  quite. 

And  so  is  Miss  Bunn's  garden,  to  her  right ; 

Because  the  maid,  which  is  extreme  improper, 

Hangs  out  upon  hotli  sides — requests  she'll  stop  her, 

She  must  (while  wishing  nuisances  was  fewer) 

Excuse  her  mentioning  her  donkey  to  her  ; 

For  once,  as  their  hind  gate  w'as  left  unbarred. 

She  dropped  her  scissors  in  her  back  grass  yard, 

"When  stooping  to  restore  them  to  her  case, 

A  nose  as  cold  as  marvel  touched  her  face  ; 

And  jumping  up  quite  startled  from  the  grass, 

She  saw  that  monster,  Mrs.  Bunt's  huge  ass. 

She  screamed,  and  her  maids  heard  her,  every  one. 

Madam,  your  humble  servant,  Bridget  Bunn. 


Mrs.  Buxt  to  Miss  Bunn. 

Mrs.  Bunt's  compliments — informs  Miss  Bunn 
That  her  front  drain  shall  speedily  be  done, 

Y    2 
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Provided  that  Miss  Biinn  will  be  so  kind 
To  put  her  ball-cock  in  repair  behind, 
Which  lets  all  Miss  Bunn's  water  overflow 
All  Mrs.  Bunt's  back  premises  below. 
Wonders  how  anything  of  hers  can  run 
So  far  into  the  passage  of  ^Miss  Bunn. 
The  man  who  does  her  jobs  shall  see  what's  wrong. 
But  thinks  Miss  Bunn  wont  find  his  nails  too  Ion  a;. 
Knows  their  partitions  are  exceeding  slight, 
From  Miss  Bunn's  parrot  calling  Pots  all  night ; 
It  fidgets  Mrs.  Bunt  in  bed,  and  wakes  her, 
And  then  her  poodle  howls,  your  parrot  makes  her.* 
Surprised  to  learn  that  great  things  washed  of  mine 
At  Number  Ten  surprises  Number  Nine  ; 
Or  that  clean  sheets  and  table-cloths  should  be 
Sights  so  uncommon  for  Miss  Bunn  to  see. 
Tm  alwaysused  to  have  my  linen  got 
Well  up;  which  it  should  seem  Miss  Bunn  is  not; 
But  she  may  rest  henceforward  satisfied 
That  Betty  shall  hang  all  upon  one  side. 
Is  shocked  to  find  Miss  Bunn,  when  on  the  grass, 
Was  so  alarmed  at  seeing  of  my  ass ; 
Thought  she  had  seen  it  frequently — can't  dream 
IIow  it  should  touch  her  face,  and  make  her  scream  1 
The  harmless  creature  is  entirely  blind, 
And  makes  no  noise,  as  all  the  neighbours  find. 
'Twas  never  called  a  monster  till  Miss  Bunn 
Was  pleased  by  letter  to  baptize  it  one. 
But,  Madam,  notwithstanding  the  affront, 
I  rest  your  humble  servant,  Eachael  Bunt. 


*  Hence  it  appears  tliat  Mrs.  Buut's  poodle  ^vas  of  the  feminine 
gender. 


BALLADS    AND    SONGS. 

NOW  FIRST  COLLECTED. 

"  Clown.— VJha.t  hasb  liere  ?     Ballads  ? 

Mopsa. — Pray  now,  buy  some.     I  love  a  ballad  in  print,  a-life,  for 
llien  we  are  sure  tliey  are  true." 

Shakspeare's  Winter's  Tale. 

"De  sedibus  imis, 
Umbrae  ibant  tenues,  defunctaque  corpora  vita," 

YlRGIL. 

"Credat  Judceus  Apella  !'' 

IIORACE. 


BALLADS    AND    SONGS. 

NOW  FIRST  COLLECTED. 


THE  MARVELLOUS  PHYSICIANS. 

THREE  physicians  of  London  for  Yorkshire  set  out, 
Where  an  earl's  noble  stomach  was  stormed  by 
the  gout ; 
And  to  guard  the  good  peer  from  all  future  assault, 
They  physicked  him  into  his  family  vault. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

Well  paid  by  his  heir,  they  departed  for  town, 
Saying,  "  We'll  travel  up  since  my  lord  travels  doivn; 
But  at  Newark  we'll  sup,  where  let  each   down    his 

throttle 
Pour  a  large  dose  of  port  without  shaking  the  bottle." 

At  their  inn  three  roast  fowls  Doctor  Calomel  chose, 
Which  fat  Doctor  Fingerfee  didn't  oppose  ; 
And  cried  Doctor  Isaacs  (though  he  was  a  Jew), 
"  Pray  garnish  dem  fowls  mid  a  sausage  or  two." 

Though  the  wine   was  as  thick  as  the  three  doctors' 

heads. 
They  had  three  pints  apiece,  and  then  called  for  their 

beds. 
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Molly   chambermaid  stared    wlien,  with  looks  mighty 

grand, 
Doctor  Calomel  bid  her  pull  off  his  right  hand. 

When  Calomel's  hand  was  pulled  off  to  put  by, 
Doctor  Fingerfee   growled,  "Hussy,  take  out  my  eye  !" 
Doctor  Isaacs,  more  mild,  said,  "  Wrap  dese  up  in  towels, 
And  mind  you  don't  lose  dem,    my  love — dey're    my, 
bowels." 

In  the  pantry  the  chambermaid  stowed  all  these  articles 
Of  the  three  learned  doctors  profound  in  catharticals ; 
But  a  hound  while  they  slept,  and  ne'er  dreamed  of  the 

matter. 
Swallowed  up  all  their  property  out  of  the  platter. 

Cried  the  maid  the   next  morning,   "  I've  lost  through 

magicians 
A  hand  and  an  eye  of  two  Christian  physicians  ; 
Then  the  wizen  Jew  doctor,  as  thin  as  a  lizard, 
How  he'll  grumble  in  all  he  has  left — that's  his  gizzard !" 

But  Invention  arrived  in  the  midst  of  her  crosses 
And  bade  her  repair,  not  lament  o'er  her  losses ; 
''A  blind  thief  hangs,"  says  she,  "  on  the  gibbet  hard 
by  ;— 

I'll  go  cut  off  his  hand — but  then  how  get  an  eye  ?" 

By  chance  a  toni-cat  had  expired  in  the  night ; 
And  his  eye  served  for  Fingerfee's  lost  orb  of  sight ; 
Then  a  hog  had  been  butchered — a  porker  well-groAvn — 
Whose  chitterlins  Jews  might  mistake  for  their  own. 

Doctor  Calomel  rose — in  this  farce  the  first  actor — 
And  put  on  the  hand  of  the  blind  malefactor  ; 
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Doctor  Fingerice  next  drew  his  purse  from  his  pocket, 
Tijiped  Molly,  and  popped  the  cat's  eye  in  his  socket. 

Isaacs  stowed  the  intestines ;   all  three  left  the  inn. 
"I've  cheated  two  Christians,"  said  Moll,  with  a  grin; 
"  And  how  mad  the  Jew  doctor  would  be  should  he  know 
That  half  his  inside  is  hoQ-'s  liver  and  croAV  !" 

Soon  a  dame,  grown  Avith  plethora  red  in  the  face, 

Called  the  three  doctors  in  to  consider  her  case  ; 

They    withdrew  to   consult ;     first  they  talked   of  the 

Aveather, 
And  next  of  their  supping  at  Newark  together. 

Doctor  Calomel  muttered,  "  I  can't  understand 

Since  we  came  from  the  north,  Avhat  can  ail  my  right 

hand  ; 
Not  content  Avith  its  fee?,  as  I  Avalk  through  the  street, 
It  diA'es  into  all  the  folks'  pockets  I  meet. 

"  My  disorder,"  said  Fingerfee,  "  claims  more  remark — 

I  ncA^er  can  close  my  left  eye  in  the  dark ; 

So  Avakeful  I've  groAvn,  that  this  morning  at  four 

I  sprang  out  of  bed  at  a  mouse  on  the  floor." 

Doctor  Isaacs  exclaimed,  in  a  pitiful  note, 
"  Dear  broders,  you  see  hoAV  I've  dirtied  my  coat; 
'Tis  a  Avonderful  ting,  but  I  can't  pass  a  slough, 
Till  I  roll  my  shelf  in  it,  just  like  an  old  soav." 

NoAv  success  to  the  learned  of  famed  "Warwick  Lane  f 
Their  profession  far  be  it  from  me  to  profane  ! 
I  shall  hurt  no  physician,  I  trust,  in  the  nation 
By  a  laugh  at  such  methods  of  inoculation. 
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THE   SUPPER   OF   THE   GHOSTS. 

The  crowned  heads,  since    the    Conquest,  who  ruled 

England's  nation. 
Met  on  one  of  our  coasts  for  a  jollification  ; 
At  midnight  these  ghosts  had  a  supper  in  state, 
So  the  yeomen-guard  spectres  were  ordered  to  wait. 

Tol  de  rol,  &c. 

Cynthia  shone  out  above  them,  to  scatter  the  dark. 
And  they  sat  on  the  sands  above  high- water  mark ; 
For  they  knew  when   Canute  said  the  tide  should  be 

stopped. 
How  finely  his  majesty's  shoes  had  been  sopped  ! 

The  defunct  kings  and  queens  had  a  worm-eaten  train 
Of  the  statesmen,  Avits,  heroes,  and  toasts  of  their  reign  : 
Queen  Elizabeth  Burleigh  and  Leicester  brought  in, 
Charles   the    Second  made  Rochester   come  with  Nell 
Gwynn. 

The  chair,  Norman  Billy,  the  Conqueror  claimed, 
For  extinguishing  candles  at  eight  o'clock  famed  : 
"  But   we  ghosts,"  observed  Billy,  "  don't  go  to  bed 

soon. 
So  I  shan't  toll  a  curfew  to  put  out  the  moon." 

King  Rufus  desired  that  no  venison  they'd  put  on. 
For  when  hunting  it  last  he  was  shot  dead  as  mutton  ; 
"No  lampreys,"  cried  Henry  the  First,  "for  alack  I 
They  killed  me  about  seven  hundred  years  back." 

King  Stephen  said  nought,  and  if  truth  Avere  confessed. 
Of  his  right  to  be  king  the  least  said  was  the  best ; 
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Besides,  how  unfit  on  a  throne  to  sit  doAvn, 

Wlien  he  reckoned  his  breeches  too  dear  at  a  crown.* 

When  Saint  Thomas  a  Becket  l)egan  to  say  grace 
King  Henry  the  Second  put  on  a  long  face;t 
CcEur-de-Lion  roared  out,  "  Who's  to  carve  Avhile  I  eat  ? 
For  I  cut  up  a  Saracen  better  than  mcat.'"J 

Cried  John  to  his  Barons,  ''  We'll  have  now,  my  lords, 
The  best  Magnum  Bonum§  this  country  affords." 
"  Our  best  Magnum  Bonum,  my  liege,"  they  all  said, 
<'  Is  your  own  Magna  Charta ;"   but   John  shook  his 
head. 

Henrys,    Edwards,   and   Richards,    the     last    of    them 

humpy,  II 
Fuddled  noses  together,  though  some  appeared  grumpy ; 
For  the  Lancashire  ghosts  tippled  red  wine  all  night. 
While  the  York  apparitions  touched  nothing  but  iddte. 


*  "  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown  ; 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear, 
For  which  he  call'd  the  tailor  lown." 

Shakspeare  puts  the  above  stanza  in  the  mouth  of  lago,  which  is  quoted 
from  the  ballad  of ' '  Take  thy  Old  Cloak  About  Thee  ;"  for  which  see  the 
first  volume  of  Percy's  "  Eeliqxies  of  Ancient  Poetry." 

+  This  monarch,  after  being  strongly  implicated  in  causing  the 
assassination  of  Becket,  performed  a  most  humiliating  and  hypocritical 
penance  at  Canterbury  for  the  murder. 

X  Who  has  not  heard  of  Eichard  the  First  (Cceur-de-Liou)  and  his 
prowess  against  the  Saracens  in  the  Holy  "Wars  ? 

§  To  the  vcv])  unlearned  in  drinking  and  the  dead  languages,  it  may 
be  recessary  to  explain  that  Magnum  Bonum  is  Latin  for  ''great  good," 
and  means  also,  among  jolly  fellows,  a  bottle  containing  two  quarts  of 

'A'ine. 

I!  Richard  the  Third. 
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"  For  the  Roses,"  said  Henry  the  Seventh,  "  I  entwhied 

them  ; 
And  like  port  mixed  with   sherry,  in  marriage  I  joined 

them." 
''  Marriage,"  Henry  the  Eighth  said,   "  so  blesses  our 

lives, 
That  I  never  beheaded  but  two  of  my  wives." 

King  Edward  the  Sixth  with  the  rest  couldn't  sup, 
For  a  ghost  of  sixteen  was  too  young  to  sit  up ; 
But  Queen  Mary  was  there,  in  our  annals  a  blot. 
Great  Queen  Bess,  and  pedantic  King  Jamie  the  Scot, 

Charles  the  First — but    the  dew  falling  thick    on  the 

shore, 
Seemed  the  tears  of  our  Isle  for  his  murder  of  yore ; 
Charles    the  Second  wept    too,   nought   could    comfort 

afford  him, 
Till  a  bumper  (like  General  Monk)  had  restored  him. 

A  card  of  excuse  came  from  Jamie  the  Second, 
But  the  party  had  scarce  on  his  company  reckoned ; 
For  paler  than  lemons  he  quitted  the  throne. 
And  the  Oranges  instantly  made  it  their  own. 

The  Third  William  stood  up,  and  sans  circumlocution, 
To  the  memory  drank  of  our  famed  Revolution  ; 
Queen  Anne  gave  her  Marlborough,  old  England's  fame 
No  hero  raised  higher, — till  Wellington  came. 

As  the  spirits  broke  up,  ere  the  sun  shot  his  rays, 
To  the  shades  of  three  Georges  they  gave  loud  huzzas ; 
And  the  white  cliffs  of  Britain  re-echoed  the  strain. 
Of  God  bless  George   the  Fourth !  and  long,  long  may 
he  reign  ! 
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SONG. 

If  a  coxcomb  all  starch 
In  a  measure  avouIcI  march, 
Walk  a  minuet  or  rigadoon ; 

To  his  steps  so  sublime 

Ladies'  pulses  keep  time, 
And  they  yawn  at  the  solemn  baboon. 

But  should  a  lad  all  spirits,  0  ! 
"Who  nature's  charms  inherits,  0, 

In  country  dance, 

With  glee  advance, 
Girls  give  him  all  he  merits,  O.  ^ 

To  captivate  the  lasses,  0, 

There's  nought  the  dance  surpasses,  01 

Though  Avits  and  beaux 

Boast  sense  and  clothes, 
They  prcve  themselves  but  asses,  0  ! 


SONG. 


How  hnppy  the  woman  whose  charms 
Gain  sweethearts  stuck  all  in  a  row, 

That  if  one  should  desert  from  her  arms, 
She  still  has  two  strings  to  her  bow\ 

Should  Thomas  prove  false,  could  he  rob 
My  heart  of  its  quiet  ?     Oh  no  ! 

For  if  Thomas  is  gone,  there  is  Bob ; 
I  sti  1  have  two  strings  to  my  bow! 
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Then  'tis  not  so  common  a  thing 
Can  vex  me,  I'd  liave  you  to  knoAv  1 

Since  I  have  two  beaux  to  my  string, 
As  well  as  two  strings  to  my  bow ! 


SONG. 
There  is  a  chambermaid  lives  in  the  south, 

So  tight,  so  light,  so  neat,  so  gay,  so  handy,  0  ! 
Her  breath  is  like  the  rose ;  and  the  pretty  little  mouth 

Of  pretty  little  Tij^pet  is  the  dandy,  O  ! 

Never  could  I  clasp  the  waist  of  Sukey,  Sal,  or  Peg, 
Their  arms  so  red,  their  ugly  legs  so  bandy,  O  ! 

But  slim  and  taper  is  the  waist,  the  neat  and  pretty  leg 
Of  pretty  little  Tippet  is  the  dandy,  0  ! 

Tippet  of  the  south,  if  she  gives  me  but  a  smile 

Cheers  the  cockles  of  my  skipping  heart  like  brandy,  0 ! 

Each  part,  each  limb,  each  look,  would  any  one  beguile ; 
But  take  her  altogether,  she's  the  dandy,  O  ! 

Each  part,  each  limb,  eacli  look,  would  any  one  beguile  ; 
And  TijDpet's  little  total  is  the  dandy,  0  ! 


TIPPET'S   SONG. 
Hang  your  humdrum  boobies  ! 

Give  me  something  clever ; 
A  fig  for  cloAvnish  boobies, 

Jolly  boys  for  ever  I 

How  pleasant  the  man  that  is  witty, 

Who  strokes  his  cravat, 

Looks  sly,  cocks  his  hat, 

Then  smiles  in  my  face 

With  an  impudent  grace, 
A.nd  tells  me  I'm  devilish  pretty ! 
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But  Avlieu  I  look  modest  upon  it, 

The  rogue  peeps  under  my  bonnet, 
Then  snatches  a  kiss :  I  call  up  a  frown, 
Though  the  dear  fellow  knows  that  the  day  is  his  own. 


CAPTAIN'S   SONG. 

Talk  not  of  your  dirty  acres, 

Ai'ts  plebeian  sink  the  mind  ; 
Tallow-chandlers,  butchers,  bakers, 

Are  to  real  glory  blind. 
In  a  tide  of  golden  guineas, 

Like  Pactolus  though  you  roll. 
Trade-got  wealth  disease  and  sin  is, 

The  yellow-jaundice  of  the  soul. 

Let  not  me  j^ossess  a  shilling 

To  make  me  rich,  no  riches  give  I 
Fill  my  coffers ;   as  you're  filling 

They  shall  empty  like  a  sieve. 
I,  if  money  burns  my  pocket, 

Perish  in  a  glorious  fire ; 
You  keep  winking  in  the  socket. 

And  in  smoke  and  stink  expire. 


CAPTAIN'S  SONG. 

The  study  intense 

Of  pounds  and  shillings  and  pence 

I  leave  to  the  purse-squeezing  scraper, 
A  draft  I  ne'er  wrote, 
Never  yet  gave  my  note, 

For  you  know  it  is  only  waste  pnper 
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'Tis  my  maxim  no  debts 
To  settle  but  bets  ; 

And  gaming' s  a  sacred  transaction; 
For  -vvlio  can  refuse 
When  a  gentleman  sues 

To  offer  him  full  satisfaction. 

With  shopkeepers'  tongues 
And  tradesmen's  loud  lungs 

My  hall's  a  mere  tower  of  Babel; 
Yet  still  I  persist, 
Play  at  hazard  or  whist, 

But  look  at  no  bill  but  a  playbill. 

Thus  a  character  won 
Of  being  undone, 

Your  life  will  glide  glibly  away; 
For  tlie  deeper  you  get 
And  the  more  you're  in  debt, 

The  less  you're  expected  to  pay. 


THE   MERCER'S   SONG. 

A  MERCER  I  am  in  a  very  good  style, 
Neat  and  pretty,  by  jingo! 
I  bow  and  smirk, 
I  noddle  and  jerk, 
I  prink  up  and  perk, 
And  shnper  and  smile, 
With  my  hey  doDg,  ding  dong,  dlugol 

Lord,  I  am  quite  the  thing 
With  my  hey  dong,  ding  dong,  dingo  1 
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At  Bagnigge  Wells  sometimes  I  sip  tea, 
At  Islington  sup  good  stingo : 
I  shut  up  my  shop 
And  out  of  town  pop, 
Then  dance  at  a  hop ; 
He  !  he  !  he !  he  !  he ! 
With  my  hey  dong,  ding  dong,  dingo  ! 

Ain't  I  quite  the  thing  ? 
With  my  liey  dong,  ding  dong,  dingo  1 


JOHN  AND  BETTY. 

John  tippo.d  up  the  stairs  by  night, 

Heigho  !   to  Betty  got ; 
John  tipped  up  stairs  by  night, 
Slily  without  candle-light. 

Cries  Bet,  "  Who's  there  ?" 

"  'Tis  I,  my  dear, 
Johnny  with  his  shoulder-knot." 

What  did  foolish  Betty  do  ? 

Heigho !   she  knew  not  what ; 
What  did  foolish  Betty  do  ? 
Lifts  the  latch  and  in  he  flew ! 

When  he  kissed 

Could  she  resist 
Johnny  with  his  shoulder-knot? 

Madam  Maudlin  soon  found  out, 

Heigho  !  poor  Betty's  lot ; 
Madam  Maudlin  soon  found  out. 
*'  What's  this,"  says  she,  <'  you've  been  about  ?" 
z 
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Betty  cries, 
And  wipes  her  eyes, 
*'  The  deuce  was  in  his  shoulder-knot !" 


UP  AND  DOWN. 

Once  on  a  time,  deny  it  who  can, 

Up  and  down,  round  about,  bluff ! 
I  fell  into  love  on  a  comical  plan  ; 

Up  and  down,  round  about,  gruff! 
I  posted  away,  without  being  afraid. 

Up  and  down,  round  about,  bump  ! 
My  head  full  of  love,  full  of  flesh  was  the  maid, 

Up  and  down,  round  about,  plump  I 

The  weather  was  cold,  my  bosom  was  hot, 

Up  and  down,  round  about,  skip ! 
My  heart  in  a  gallop,  my  mare  in  a  trot ! 

Up  and  down,  round  about,  Avhip  ! 
When  I  came  to  the  door  I  stood  lumpish  and  dumb, 

Up  and  down,  round  about,  stock ! 
The  rapper  I  held  with  my  finger  and  thumb. 

Up  and  down,  round  about,  knock! 

Tat  goes  the  knocker,  and  Nan  shows  her  chin. 

Up  and  down,  round  about,  hop ! 
She  chuckled  and  ducked,  I  bowed  and  walked  in, 

Up  and  down,  round  about,  pop ! 
I  gave  her  a  look  as  I  pulled  off  my  hat. 

Up  and  down,  round  about,  rum ! 
I  squeezed  her,  I  pressed  her,  I  blushed,  and  all  that, 

Up  and  down,  round  about,  mum  ! 
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CUPID. 

"  Come,  come  along  !  let  its  heave  no  pastoral  love.  Lord  !  Lord  ! 
there  is  nothing  so  foolish  in  all  Cupid's  calendar  as  fanning  streams, 
babbling  brooks,  responding  echoes,  and  flowery  meads. " 

Then  come  in  a-doors  to  make  love, 
The  air  will  destroy  your  fine  feeling ; 

Don't  talk  of  the  powers  above, 

Love  thrives  the  best  under  a  ceilino-. 

o 

Chillj  mortals,  cold  and  stupid  ! 
What  have  they  to  do  with  Cupid  ? 

Love  a  pleasing  warmth  imparts ; 

Cupid  fires  us  with  his  darts ; 

Hymen  (hail  his  sacred  name!) 

Lights  his  torch  and  feeds  the  flame  ; 

Can  we  then  be  cold  and  stupid, 
Hymen  now  unites  with  Cupid  ? 

This  talk  is  so  fine 

Of  people  di\ane, 
'Tis  not  for  a  servant's  digestion  ; 

What  are  powers  above  ? 

Give  me  solid  love, 
And  leave  the  gods  out  of  the  question. 

Sighing  lovers,  oh,  how  stupid, 

Wasting  time  to  talk  of  Cupid ! 


THE  COUNTRY  GIRL. 

London  ladies  walk  the  streets 
In  gaudy  silks  and  satins  ; 

The  country  girl  has  no  such  sweets, 
She  clacks  along  in  pattens. 
z  2 
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But  what  care  I  ?  my  russet  gown 

Will  bring  me  lovers  plenty ; 
I've  fun  enough,  though  out  of  town, 

And  not  yet  turned  of  twenty. 

When  at  Christmas  in  the  hall 

The  men  and  maids  are  hopping, 
If  by  chance  I  hear  them  bawl, 

Amongst  'em  quick  I  pop  in. 
When  all  the  men — Jim,  John,  and  Joe, 

Cry  "  what  good  luck  hath  sent  ye  ?" 
And  kiss  beneath  the  mistletoe 

The  girl  not  turned  of  twenty. 

One  winter's  night  at  blindman's  buff, 

A  game  that's  most  bewitching  ! 
As  Jack  (and  Jack  was  blind  enough) 

Was  poking  round  the  kitchen, 
A  pat  I  gave  him  on  the  back; 

Says  I,  "  Vf  ill  that  content  ye  ?" 
He  snatched  and  catched  me.  "  Ah,"  cries  Jack, 

"  My  girl  not  turned  of  twenty  !" 

In  the  dance  I  trip  along, 

Like  me  no  female  skipper ; 
No  game  can  ever  happen  wrong. 

Hot-cockles !     Hunt-the-slipper ! 
Can  ye,  town-ladies,  though  so  fair. 

And  coxcombs  compliment  ye. 
For  joy  and  sport  with  me  compare, 

The  girl  not  turned  of  twenty  ? 
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POLLY  THE  CHAMBERMAID. 

At  an  inn  so  merry, 
Young  and  sharp  as  sherry, 
Lived  little  Polly, 

A  pretty  chambermaid  ; 
Airy  and  brisk, 
So  full  of  fun  and  frisk, 
She'd  nod  and  smile  and  leer ; 

'Twas  pretty  Polly's  trade. 

Cavalieroes  crusty, 
Old  and  rusty-fusty, 
Would  sometimes  desire 

To  kiss  the  chambermaid. 
Poll  then  would  squeak, 
Look  coy,  and  turn  her  cheek, 
And  sneer  and  sulk  and  pout ; 

'Twas  pretty  Polly's  trade. 

But  when  a  pretty  fellow, 
Tight  and  vastly  well,  O, 
Sharply  wheeled  about 

To  storm  the  chambermaid, 
Then  Poll  was  pleased. 
And  cried,  "  I  wont  be  teased  !" 
She'd  laugh  and  wink  ;   then  run 

And  follow  her  trade. 


SONG. 
When  cruel  parents'  sullen  frown 

And  loud  complaints  and  chidings  stun  me, 
I  cry,  alas  !   if  I'm  undone, 

'Tis  love,  dear  love,  that  has  undone  me. 
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Oh,  happy,  happy  e'en  in  ruin  ! 

What  pleasure  flows  from  my  undoing  ! 

My  j)arents,  friends,  were  all  forgot 
When  once  my  true  love  came  a-wooing. 

No  terrors  from  the  world  I  see. 
No  fear  from  babblers  I  discover  ; 

Talk  on,  gay  world !  the  world  to  me 
Is  my  dear  constant,  constant  lover. 

Oh,  how  happy,  happy,  c^'c. 

Can  ye,  ye  old,  refuse  consent  ? 

Oh,  let  not  rigid  rules  entrap  ye  ! 
For  what  means  prudence  but  content  ? 

Or  what  content,  but  to  be  happy  ? 

Oh,  hoAV  haj^py,  happy,  &c. 


THE  CIT. 

How  clumsy  the  airs  of  a  Cit, 

Pretending  to  frolic  and  fun  I 
Is  he  for  extravagance  fit 

Who  is  striving,  odd's  curse  ! 

To  ape  one  of  us, 
But  never,  no  never  can  brush  off  a  dun  ? 

The  charger,  when  switching  his  tail, 

Can  sweep  the  flies  off  from  his  rump. 
But  should  they  a  dray-horse  assail. 
He  forgets  that  he's  cropped, 
Of  all  dignity  lopped. 
And  keeps  wagging  in  vain  a  bit  of  a  stump  ! 
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SONG. 

When  a  lover's  in  the  wind, 
Though  miss  is  coy,  we  always  find 
At  last  she  turns  out  wondrous  kind, 

Nor  thinks  a  man  so  shocking. 
A  woman's  frowns  are  but  a  jest ; 
She's  angry  only  to  be  pressed, 
And  then  she  grants  her  friends'  request 

To  let  them  throw  the  stocking. 

While  Pudding-sleeves  unites  their  hands, 
And  fetters  both  in  marriage-bands, 
John  grins  and  Molly. foohsh  stands 

To  see  the  neighbours  flock  in  ; 
But  after  supper  John  is  led 
With  love  and  Hquor  in  his  head, 
Tucked  with  his  Molly  into  bed. 

Then  hey  to  throw  the  stocking  ! 

The  night  soon  passed,  the  morning  come, 
The  couple  looking  queer  and  rum ; 
He  says  but  little,  she  is  dumb. 

The  chamber  door  unlocking  ; 
But  Molly,  who  was  once  so  coy, 
No  longer  now  conceals  her  joy; 
She  vows  all  day  for  her  dear  boy 

She'd  trudge  without  a  stocking  ! 


SONG  AT  A  WEDDING. 

Bobbing  about  to  the  fiddle. 

Let's  foot  away  squabbles  and  strife  1 
The  wedding  has  turned  out  a  riddle, 

Yet  what  but  a  riddle  is  life  ? 
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Since  thus  we  have  botched  up  a  marriage, 
Example  must  now  be  your  guide, 

The  fathers  have  had  a  miscarriao-e. 
So  jorithee  take  care  of  the  bride. 

When  a  weddhig  once  stolen  we  discover, 

A  mere  round  of  cards  is  the  same ; 
Though  no  king-of-diamonds  the  lover. 

The  father's  tricked  out  of  the  game. 
Miss  a  gay  queen-of-hearts,  and  the  parson 

A  plump  knave-of- clubs  ;  whilst  the  face 
Of  papa,  whom  they  put  such  a  farce  on, 

With  choler  looks  like  a  red  ace. 

Love  is  a  lady's  profession. 

Her  heart  is  so  tenderly  cast ; 
Like  wax  it  will  take  an  impression, 

But  then  the  imj^ression  will  last. 
True  love  never  varies  its  fashion  ; 

Cease,  cruel  parents  !  to  blame. 
How  trivial  and  hasty  your  passion ! 

Our  passion  is  always  the  same. 

Let  a  chambermaid  join  in  the  ditty, 

Who  laughs  at  the  name  of  a  wife  1 
What  woman  that  ever  was  pretty 

Would  think  of  one  lover  for  life  ? 
Should  numbers  prefer  their  petition. 

And  now  I  have  numbers  in  sight; 
Remember  I  give  you  permission 

To  visit  me  every  night. 
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EPILOGUE. 

On  the  openiivj  of  the  Theatre  Boyal,  Driin/  Lane,   icith 

Shalcspeaves  "  Macbeth^'  April  21st,  1794. 

Spoken  hj  Miss  Farren. 

What  part  can  speak — oh,  tell  mo,  wliilo  I  greet  you — 

What  character  express  my  joy  to  meet  you  ? 

But  feeling  says,  no  character  assume  ; 

Let  impulse  dictate  and  the  soul  have  room. 

Tame  glides  the  smoothest  poem  ever  sung 

To  the  heart's  language,  gushing  o'er  the  tongue; 

Cold  the  address  the  ablest  scholar  drew 

To  the  warm  glow  of  crying,  "Welcome,  you ! 

Welcome  I  thrice  welcome  !  to  our  new-reared  stage, 

To  this  new  era  of  our  drama's  age  ! 

Genius  of  Shakspeare  I  as  in  air  you  roam, 

Spread  your  broad  wings  exulting  o'er  our  dome  ! 

Shade  of  our  Eoscius,  view  us  with  dehght, 

And  hover  smiling  round  your  favourite  site ! 

But  to  my  purpose  here — for  I  am  sent 

On  deeds  of  import  and  of  deep  intent. 

Passion  has  had  its  scope,  the  burst  is  past, 

And  I  may  sink  to  character  at  last. 

When  some  rich  noble,  vain  of  his  virtu. 
Permits  the  cui'ious  crowd  his  house  to  view ; 
When  pictures,  busts,  and  bronzes  to  display, 
He  treats  the  public  with  a  public  day, 
That  all  the  world  may  in  their  minds  retain  them, 
He  bids  his  dawdling  housekeeper  explain  them ; 
Herself,  when  each  original's  inspected. 
The  greatest  that  his  lordship  has  collected. 
A  house  now  opens  which,  we  trust,  insures 
The  approbation  of  the  amateurs ; 
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Each  part,  each  quahty — 'tis  lit  you  know  it  — 

And  I'm  the  housekeeper  employed  to  show  it. 

Our  pile  is  rock  more  durable  than  brass, 

Our  decorations  gossamer  and  gas. 

Weighty  yet  airy  in  effect  our  plan, 

Solid  though  light — like  a  thin  alderman, 

"  Blow  wind,  come  wreck,''  in  ages  yet  unborn, 

"  Our  castle's  strength  shall  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn." 

The  very  ravages  of  fire  we  scout, 

For  we  have  wherewithal  to  put  it  out. 

In  ample  reservoirs  our  firm  reliance, 

Whose  streams  set  conflagration  at  defiance. 

Panic  alone  avoid  ;  let  none  begin  it ; 

Should  the  flame  spread,  sit  still,  there's  nothing  in  it. 

We'll  undertake  to  drown  you  all  in  half  a  minute ! 

Behold,  obedient  to  the  prompter's  bell, 

Our  tide  shall  flow  and  real  waters  swell. 

No  river  of  meandering  pasteboard  made, 

No  gentle  tinkling  of  a  tin  cascade. 

No  brook  of  broadcloth  shall  be  set  in  motion, 

No  ships  be  wrecked  upon  a  wooden  ocean ; 

But  the  pure  element  its  coui'se  shall  hold, 

Eush  on  the  scene,  and  o'er  our  stage  be  rolled. 

\Here  the  scene  rises  and  discovers  the  ivater,  ^-c.  ^'C. 

How  like  you  our  aquatics  ?     Need  we  fear 
Some  critic  with  a  hydrophobia  here, 
Whose  timid  caution  caution's  self  might  tire, 
And  doubts  if  water  can  extinguish  fire  ? 
If  such  there  be,  still  let  him  rest  secure  ; 
For  we  have  made  "  assurance  doubly  sure." 
Consume  the  scenes,  your  safety  yet  is  certain — 
Presto  !  for  proof  let  down  the  iron  curtain. 

\^Here  the  iron  curtain  is  let  down. 
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Ah,  ye  who  live  in  this  our  brazen  age, 
Think  on  the  comforts  of  an  iron  staQ:e. 
Fenced  by  that  mass,  no  perils  do  environ 
The  man  who  calmly  sits  before  cold  iron  ; 
For  those  who  in  the  green-room  sit  behind  it, 
They  e'en  must  quench  the  danger  as  they  find  it  ; 
A  little  fire  would  do  no  harm,  we  know  it, 
To  modern  actor  nor  to  modern  poet. 
Here  ends,  as  housekeeper,  my  explanation. 
And  may  the  house  receive  your  approbation  ! 
For  you  in  air  the  vaulted  roof  we  raise ; 
Though  firm  its  base,  its  best  support  your  praise. 
Stamp  then  your  mighty  seal  upon  our  cause ! 
Give  us,  ye  gods,  a  thunder  of  applause ! 

The  high  decree  is  j)ast.     May  future  age, 
When  pondering  o'er  the  annals  of  our  stage, 
Rest  on  this  time,  when  labour  reared  the  pile 
In  tribute  to  the  genius  of  our  isle ; 
This  school  of  art,  with  British  sanction  graced. 
And  worthy  of  a  manly  nation's  taste  ! 
And  now  the  image  of  oar  Shakspeare  view. 
And  give  the  drama's  god  the  honour  due. 

\IIere  the  iron  curtain  is  taken  up,  and  discovers 
the  statue  of  Shakspeare  under  a  mulberry -tree. 


SIR  MARMADUKE. 

I. 

Sir  Marmaduke  was  a  hearty  knight ; 

Good  man  !     Old  man  ! 
He's  painted  standing  bolt  upright, 
With  his  hose  rolled  over  his  knee : 
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His  periwig's  as  white  as  chalk, 
And  on  his  fist  he  holds  a  hawk  ; 
And  he  looks  like  the  head 
Of  an  ancient  family. 

II. 

His  dining-room  was  long  and  wide  ; 

Good  man !     Old  man 
His  spaniels  lay  by  the  fireside  ; 
And  in  other  parts,  d'ye  see, 
Cross-bows,  tobacco-pipes,  old  hats, 
A  saddle,  his  wife,  and  a  litter  of  cats  ; 
And  he  looked  like  the  head 
Of  an  ancient  family. 

III. 
He  never  turned  the  poor  from  his  gate ; 

Good  man  !      Old  man  ! 
But  was  always  ready  to  break  the  pate 

Of  his  country's  enemy. 
What  knight  could  do  a  better  thing 
Than  serve  the  j^oor  and  fight  for  his  king  ? 
And  so  may  every  head 
Of  an  ancient  family. 


SONG. 

When  the  robber  his  victim  has  noted. 
When  the  freebooter  darts  on  his  prey, 

Let  humanity  spare  the  devoted, 
Let  mercy  forbid  him  to  slay. 

Since  my  hope  is  by  penury  blighted, 
IMy  sword  must  the  traveller  daunt ; 
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I  will  snatch  from  tlie  rich  man,  beniglitcd, 
The  gold  he  denies  to  my  want. 

But  the  victim  when  once  I  have  noted, 
At  my  foot  when  I  look  on  my  prey, 

Let  humanity  spare  the  devoted, 
Let  mercy  forbid  me  to  slay. 


THE  TRAVELLER  AND  THE  WIDOW. 


A  TRAVELLER  Stopped  at  a  widow's  gate  ; 
She  kept  an  inn,  and  he  wanted  to  bait ; 

But  the  landlady  slighted  her  guest : 
For  when  nature  was  making  an  ugly  race, 
She  certainly  moulded  this  traveller's  face 

As  a  sample  for  all  the  rest. 

II. 

The  chambermaid's  sides  they  were  ready  to  crack, 
When   she  saw  his  queer  nose  and  the    hump  at  his 
back ; — 

A  hump  isn't  handsome,  no  doubt. 
And  though  'tis  confessed  that  the  prejudice  goes 
Very  strongly  in  favour  of  wearing  a  nose. 

Yet  a  nose  shouldn't  look  like  a  snout. 


III. 

A  bagful  of  gold  on  the  table  he  laid  ; 

'T  had  a  wondrous  effect  on  the  widow  and  maid  ! 
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And  they  quickly  grew  marvellous  civil. 
The  money  immediately  altered  the  case  ; 
They  were  charmed  with  his  hump  and  his  snout  and 
his  face, 

Though  he  still  might  have  frightened  the  devil. 

IV. 

He  paid  like  a  prince,  gave  the  widow  a  smack, 
Then  flopped  on  his  horse  at  the  door  like  a  sack  ; 

While  the  landlady,  touching  the  chink, 
Cried,  "  Sir,  should  you  travel  this  country  again, 
I  heartily  hope  that  the  sweetest  of  men 

Will  stop  at  the  widow's  to  drink." 


Jolly  friars  tippled  here, 

Ere  these  Abbey  walls  had  crumbled, 
Still  the  ruins  boast  good  cheer. 

Though  long  ago  the  cloisters  tumbled. 
The  monks  are  gone ; 

Well!  well! 
That's  all  one ; 

Let's  ring  their  knell. 
Ding  dong  1  ding  dong  !  to  the  bald-pated  monk  I 
He  set  the  example, 
We'll  follow  his  sample, 
And  all  go  to  bed  most  religiously  drunk. 
Peace  to  the  good  fat  friar's  soul ! 
Who  every  day 
Did  wet  his  clay 
In  the  deep  capacious  bowl. 
Huzza  !  huzza  !  we'll  drink  and  we'll  sing  I 

We'll  laugh  and  we'll  quaff, 
And  make  the  welkin  riDs; ! 
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DUET. 


SAMSON   AND    BARBARA. 
I. 

BARBARA. 

From  break  of  the  morning,  were  I  witli  my  love, 
I'd  talk  till  tlie  evening  drew  nigh ; 
And  when  the  day  did  close 
I'd  sing  him  to  rej)Ose, 
And  tune  my  love  a  lullaby. 

II. 

SAMSON. 

From  break  of  the  morning,  were  I  with  my  love, 
Oh !  long  ere  the  evening  drew  nigh, 
Her  talk  would  make  me  doze 
Till  the  music  of  my  nose 
Would  play  my  love  a  lullaby. 

III. 

BARBARA. 

Our  children  around  us,  I'd  look  on  my  love, 
Each  moment  in  rapture  would  fly. 

SAMSON. 

But  love  is  apt  to  pall 
When  the  brats  begin  to  squall, 
And  a  wife  is  screaming  lullaby. 


SONG.— DOWN  BY  THE  RIVER. 

Down  by  the  river  there  grows  a  green  willow ; 

Sing  all  for  my  true  love  !  my  true  love,  0  ! 
I'll  weep  out  the  night  there,  the  bank  for  my  pillow. 

And  all  for  my  true  love,  my  true  love,  0  i 
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When  bleak  blows  the  wind,  and  tempests  are  beallng, 
I'll  count  all  the  clouds  as  I  mark  them  retreating, 
For  true  lovers'  joys,  well-a-day  !   are  as  fleeting. 
Sing,  0  for  my  true  love  !   my  true  love,  O  ! 

Maids  come  in  pity  when  I  am  departed  ; 

Sing  all  for  my  true  love !  my  true  love,  0  ! 
When  dead  on  the  bank  I  am  found  broken-hearted. 

And  all  for  my  true  love,  my  true  love,  O  ! 
Make  me  a  grave,  all  while  the  wind's  blowing, 
Close  to  the  stream,  where  my  tears  once  were  flowing. 
And  over  my  corse  keep  the  green  willow  growing ; 

'Tis  all  for  my  true  love,  my  true  love,  0  ! 


LINES  WRITTEN  AT  THE  INN  AT  BEDFONT. 

l802. 

Harvey* — whose  inn  commands  a  view 
Of  Bedfont's  church,  and  churchyard  too, 
Where  yew-trees  into  peacocks  shorn, 
In  vegetable  torture  mourn. 
Is  liable,  no  doubt,  to  glooms 
From  ''  meditations  on  the  tombs." 
But  Avhile  he  meditates  he  cooks. 
Thus  both  to  quick  and  dead  he  looks ; 
Turning  his  mind  to  nothing,  save 
Thoughts  on  man's  gravy  and  his  grave. 


*  The  landlord  of  the  Black  Dog  at  Bedfont,  fomed  for  his  fish 
sauce  and  his  knowledge  and  jDractice  of  cookery.  I  am  uncertain 
whether  he  be  still  alive  ;  but  his  well-known  and  well-frequented  inn 
continues,  I  suppose,  to  overlook  the  churchyard,  which  is  remarkable 
for  a  couple  of  yews,  clipped  into  likenesses,  by  no  means  flatterijig, 
of  the  beauteous  birds  of  Juno. — Author's  note  in  1830. 
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Long  may  he  keep  from  churchyard  holes 
Our  bodies  with  his  sauce  for  soles! 
Long  may  he  hinder  Death  from  beckoning 
His  guests  to  settle  their  last  reckoning ! 


EPILOGUE  TO  THE  MAID  OF  BRISTOL,  1G03. 

In  times  like  these,  the  Sailor  of  our  play 
Much  more  than  common  sailors  has  to  say  ; 
For  Frenchmen  now  the  British  Tars  provoke, 
And  doubly  tough  is  every  Heart  of  Oak  ; 
KeaJy  to  die  or  conquer  at  command, 
While  all  are  soldiers  who  are  left  on  land. 
Each  English  soul's  on  fire  to  strike  the  blow 
That  curbs  the  French  and  lays  a  tyrant  Ioav. 
Sweet  wolf!   how  lamb-like  !  how,  in  his  designs, 
"  The  maiden  modesty  of  Grimbald"  shines  ! 
Strifes  he  concludes  'twixt  nations  who  agree ; 
Freedom  bestows  on  States  already  free ; 
Forcing  redress  on  each  contented  town. 
The  loving  ruffian  burns  whole  districts  down  ; 
Clasps  the  wide  world,  like  Death,  in  his  embrace ; 
Stalks  Guardian  Butcher  of  the  human  race  ; 
And  aping  the  fraternity  of  Cain, 
Man  is  his  brother  only  to  be  slain. 

And  must  Iveligion's  mantle  be  profaned, 
To  cloak  the  crimes  with  which  an  Atheist's  stained  : 
Yes;   the  mock  saint,  in  holy  motley  dressed. 
Devotion's  public  ledger  stands  confessed ; 
Of  every  and  no  faith  beneath  the  sun, — 
"  Open  to  all  and  influenced  by  none ;" 
Ready  he  waits,  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
Rank  unbeliever  or  stauncli  devotee 

A  A 
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Now  Christians'  deaths  in  Christian  zeal  he  works, 
Now  worships  Mahomet  to  murder  Turks ; 
Now  tears  the  Creed  and  gives  free-thinking  scope, 
Now  dubbed  "  Thrice  Catholic"  he  strips  a  Pope. 
A  mongrel  Mussulman,  of  Papal  growth, 
Mufti  or  Monk,  now  neither,  or  now  both ; 
At  mosque,  at  church,  by  turns,  as  craft  thinks  good. 
Each  day  in  each,  and  every  day  in  blood ! 

God  !  must  this  mushroom  despot  of  the  hour, 
The  s23acious  world  encircle  with  his  power  ? 
Stretching  his  baneful  feet  from  pole  to  pole. 
Stride  Corsican  Colossus  of  the  whole  ? 
Forbid  it.  Heaven  I  and  forbid  it,  man  ! 
Can  men  forbid  it  ?     Yes ;   the  English  can. 
'Tis  theirs  at  length  to  fight  the  world's  great  cause, 
Defend  their  own  and  rescue  others'  laws. 

What  Britons  would  not,  were  their  hairs  all  lives. 
Fight  for  their  Charter,  for  their  babes  and  wives ; 
And  hurl  a  tyrant  from  his  upstart  throne, 
To  guard  their  king  securely  on  his  own  ? 


PADDY  O'RAFFARTY'S  SONG  TO  AN  OLD 
COQUETTE.* 

The  sweet  kiss  of  my  dear — is  like  musty  old  hay; 

Fal  de  ral,  fal  de  ral,  la. 
She's  as  lovely  as  morning — a  morning  that's  grey; 

Fal  de  ral,  &c. 


*  This  song  was  written  by  Colman  in  1798,  for  the  drama  of  "  False 
and  True,  or  the  Irishman  in  Ita]y,"  in  which  Johnstone  stood  promi- 
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Nature's  sweet  red  and  white  in  her  countenance  lies  ; 

Fal  de  ra],  &c. 
For  she^s  white  in  the  lips  and  she''s  red  in  the  eyes; 

Fal  de  ral,  &c. 
Your  look  is  just  that  which  his  majesty  styled ; 

Fal  de  ral,  &c. 
So  awful — it  frightens  man,  icc/man,  and  child  ; 

Fal  de  ral,  &c. 
I'll  wed  you  in  church,  just  to  show  my  regard ; 

Fal  de  ral,  &c. 
Then  lovingly — limj  you  in  the  churchyard ; 

Fal  de  ral,  fal  de  ral,  la. 


SOXG. 
A  JOLLY  fat  friar  loved  liquor  good  store, 

And  he  had  drunk  stoutly  at  supper ; 
He  mounted  his  horse  in  the  night  at  the  door, 

And  sat  with  his  face  to  the  crupper. 
"  Some  rogue,"  quoth  the  friar,  "  quite  dead  to  remorse, 

Some  thief  whom  a  halter  will  throttle  ; 
Some  scoundrel  has  cut  off  the  head  of  my  horse, 

Whilst  I  was  engaged  with  the  bottle ; 

Which  went  gluggity,  gluggity,  glug." 

The  tail  of  his  steed  pointed  south  on  the  dale, 
'Twas  the  friar's  road  home,  straight  and  level: 

But  when  spurred  a  horse  follows  his  nose,  not  his  tail. 
So  he  scampered  due  north  like  a  devil. 

"This  new  mode  of  docking,"  the  fat  friar  said, 
"  I  perceive  doesn't  make  a  horse  trot  ill ; 


nent.  The  ■words  in  Italics  "were  given  aside  witli  inJesoribJjIe 
humour  by  Johnstone. — Peake's  Memoirs  0/  the  Colman  Family,  ii. 
281. 
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And  'tis  clieap,  for  he  never  can  eat  off  his  head, 
While  1  am  engaged  with  the  bottle ; 

Which  goes  gluggity,.  giuggity,  glug." 

The  steed  made  a  stop — in  the  pond  he  had  got, 

He  was  rather  for  drinking  than  grazing ; 
Quoth  the  friar,  ''  'Tis  strange  headless  horses  should 
trot! 

But  to  drink  with  their  tails  is  amazing !" 
Turning  round  to  find  whence  this  phenomenon  rose, 

In  the  pond  fell  this  son  of  a  pottle ; 
Quoth  he,  "  The  head's  sound,  for  I'm  under  his  nose, 

I  wish  I  were  over  the  bottle ! 

Which  goes  gluggity,  gluggity,  glug." 


RACHAEL. 

First  beneath  a  willow's  shade, 

Heio-ho  !  nonino ! 
Martin  his  addresses  paid. 

Heigh 0  !  nonino  ! 
When  he  whispered,  Say  sincerely 
If  you  e'er  could  love  me  dearly  ? 
All  the  answer  that  I  made 

Was  heigho  !  nonino  ! 

Sweet,  said  he,  were  Martin  dead, 

Hei2;ho !  nonino ! 
One  sad  tear  would  Eachael  shed? 

Heigho !  nonino ! 
When  my  jSIartin  talked  of  dying, 
How  could  I  refrain  from  sighing  ? 
From  my  heart  a  murmur  fled, 
Of  heigho !  nonino 
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Martin  told  me  wlien  I  sighed, 

Hcigho  !  nonino ! 
Yes  must  always  be  implied 

By  lieigho  !  nonino  1 
Then  says  he,  your  thoughts  discover, 
Will  you  take  me  for  your  lover  ? 
Looking  down  I  blushed  and  cried, 

IIei2:ho !  nonino 


SONG. 
I. 


Little  thinks  the  townsman's  wife, 

AVhile  at  home  she  tarries, 
"What  must  be  the  lass's  life 
Who  a  soldier  marries. 

Now  with  w^eary  marching  spent, 
Dancing  now  before  the  tent, 
Lira,  lira,  lira,  lira,  lira,  la. 
With  her  jolly  soldier. 


IT. 

In  the  camp  at  niglit  she  lies, 

Wind  and  weather  scornins; ; 
Only  grieved  her  love  must  rise. 
And  quit  her  in  the  morning. 
But  the  doubtful  skirmish  done, 
Blithe  she  sings  at  set  of  sun, 
Lira,  lira,  lira,  hra,  lira,  ia. 
With  her  jolly  soldier. 
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III. 


Should  the  captain  of  her  dear 

Use  his  vain  endeavour 
(Whispering  nonsense  in  her  ear), 
Two  fond  hearts  to  sever, 
At  his  passion  she  will  scoff, 
Laughing  thus  she'll  put  him  oiF, 
Lira,  lira,  lira,  lira,  lira,  la, 
For  her  jolly  soldier  ! 


SONG. 


I. 

I  TREMBLE  to  think  that  my  soldier's  so  bold, 
To  see  with  what  danger  he  gets  all  his  gold ; 
Yet  danger  all  over,  'twill  keep  out  the  cold. 

And  we  shall  be  warm  when  we're  married. 


II. 


For  riches  'tis  true  that  I  covet  them  not, 
Unless  'tis  to  better  my  dear  soldier's  lot; 
And  he  shall  be  master  of  all  I  have  got 
The  very  first  moment  we're  married. 


III. 


My  heart,  how  it  beats  1  but  to  look  to  the  day, 
In  church  when  my  father  will  give  me  away, 
But  that  I  shall  laugh  at,  I've  heard  many  say, 
A  day  or  two  after  we're  married. 
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CORPORAL   CASEY. 

I. 

When  I  was  at  home  I  was  merry  and  i'risky, 
]My  dad  kept  a  pig  and  my  mother  sold  whi,sky ; 
My  uncle  was  rich,  but  would  never  be  asy 
Till  I  was  enlisted  by  Corporal  Casey. 
Och !  rub  a  dub,  row  de  dow,  Corporal  Casey ! 
My  dear  little  Shulah  I  thought  would  run  crazy, 
When  I  trudged  away  with  tough  Corporal  Casey ! 


II. 

I  marched  from  Kilkenny,  and  as  I  was  thinking 
On  Shulah  my  heart  in  my  bosom  was  sinking ; 
But  soon  I  was  forced  to  look  fresh  as  a  daisy 
For  fear  of  a  drubbing  from  Corporal  Casey  ! 
Och !  rub  a  dub,  row  de  dow,  Corporal  Casey ! 
The  devil  go  with  him  !  I  ne'er  could  be  lazy, 
He  stuck  in  my  skirts  so,  ould  Corporal  Casey. 


III. 

We  went  into  battle,  I  took  the  blows  fairly 

That  fell  on  my  pate,  but  they  bothered  me  rarely ; 

And  who  should  the  first  be  that  dropped  ?   why,  an't 

plase  ye. 
It  was  my  good  friend,  honest  Corporal  Casey ; 
Och !  rub  a  dub,  row  de  dow,  Corporal  Casey. 
Thinks  I,  you  are  quiet,  and  I  shall  be  asy, 
80  eight  years  I  fought  without  Corporal  Casey. 
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MYNHEER   VANDUNCK. 

Mynheer  Vandunck,  tliougli  lie  never  was  drunk, 

Sipped  brandy  and  water  gaily ; 
And  lie  quenched  liis  thirst  with  two  quarts  of  the  first, 

To  a  pint  of  the  latter  daily ; 
Singing,  "  Oh,  that  a  Dutchman's  draught  could  be 
As  deep  as  the  rolling  Zuyder-Zee  !" 

"Water  well  mingled  with  spirit  good  store 

No  Hollander  dreams  of  scorning ; 
But  of  water  alone  he  drinks  no  more 
Than  a  rose  supplies 
When  a  dew-drop  lies 
On  its  bloom  in  a  summer  morning ; 
For  a  Dutchman's  draught  should  potent  be, 
Though  deep  as  the  rolling  Zuyder-Zee. 


SONG   ON    WOMAN. 

I. 

When  a  tourist  describes  her,  each  female  expects 
That    some  charm   he'll    extract    from   her  downright 

defects ; 
In  her  squint  a  soft  languish  can  sure  be  discerned. 
And   her   leg,  though  of  wood,  may  be   mighty  well 

turned. 

II. 

Should  her  visage  exhibit  too  much  of  the  rose, 
Praise  the  bloom  in  her  cheek  and  stop  short  at  her 

nose; 
And  if  ladies  have  noses  like  aces  of  clubs, 
Call  them  arch-looking  angels,  but  don't  talk  of  snubs. 
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III. 

Of  a  cliarmcr  whose  teeth  absentees  wc  may  style, 
Say  how  sweetly  she  juirses  her  lips  in  a  smile ; 
And  when  her  red  locks  into  ringlets  she  twirls, 
Not  a  word  of  her  carrots,  but  cry  up  her  curls. 

IV. 

In  your  book  let  the  virtuous  fair  of  each  nation 
Be  in-inted  with  notes  of  deserved  admiration; 
While  they  whose /awa;  ^5a5  furnish  scandal  with  data. 
Need  only  be  mentioned  among  the  errata. 


SONG. 

Ta  la  lal  la, — ta  la  lal  la. 
Was  the  song  of  Fatima  ; 
To  the  blue-eyed  charmer  oft 
Ganem  sued  in  language  soft ; 
But  while  he  vowed  eternal  truth, 
How  she  loved  to  tease  the  youth ! 

He  said,  Marry, 

She  cried,  Tarry ; 
Still  he  knelt,  and  still  he  sighed, 
Still  the  frolic  fair  replied, 

Ta  la  lal  la. 

Ganem  now  grew  pale  and  slim  ; 
Sport  to  her  was  death  to  him ; 
Seeing  this  and  warmly  pressed, 
Love  was  in  her  eye  confessed  ; 

Gently  sighing, 

All  complying. 
Time,  she  cried,  is  on  the  wing, 
Take  me  then  when  next  I  sing 

Ta  la  lal  la. 
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SONG. 
I. 

Low  in  the  vale  where  a  streamlet  ran, 

And  under  a  tree  reclined, 
A  pilgrim  measured  the  wit  of  man 

By  thinking  on  womankind. 
"  Oh  !  a  woman  has  killing  eyes,"  he  cried, 

"  And  a  soft  bewitching  smile, 
With  a  thousand  thousand  charms  beside, 

Our  senses  to  beguile  ! 

II. 

"  Mark  every  glance  that  confirms  her  sway 

Note  too  each  dimple's  power  ; 
Look  on  her  li]DS  how  the  young  loves  play 

Like  bees  on  the  honeyed  flower  ! 
Gaze  on  her  bosom  of  sweets  !  and  take 

This  truth  for  a  constant  rule. 
Enchanting  woman  can  always  make 

The  wisest  of  men  a  fool." 


SONG. 


I. 

Since  the  preference  we  know 
Is  for  pageantry  and  show, 

'Twere  a  pity  the  public  to  balk, 
And  when  people  appear 
Quite  unable  to  hear 

'Tis  undoubtedly  needless  to  talk. 
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Let  your  Sliakspeares  and  Jonsons  go  liaiig,  go  hang ! 
Let  your  Otways  and  Drydens  go  drown ! 
Give  us  but  elephants  and  white  bulls  enough, 
And  we'll  take  in  all  the  town. 

Brave  boys  1 
II. 
Or  if  tardily  the  sound 
Travels  all  the  house  around, 

'Twixt  the  action  and  words  there's  a  breach ; 
And  it  seems  as  if  Macbeth 
Half  a  minute  after  death 

On  his  back  made  his  last  dying  speech. 

Let  your  Shakspeares,  &c. 

III. 
When  on  matters  of  state 
Stage  heroes  debate 

Intelligence  so  slowly  is  got, 
'Twere  better  they  began 
On  the  new-invented  plan, 

And  with  telegraphs  transmitted  you  the  plot. 
Let  your  Shakspeares,  &c. 

IV. 

But  our  house  here's  so  small 
That  there's  no  need  to  bawl, 

And  the  summer  will  rapidly  pass ; 
So  we  hope  you'll  think  fit 
To  hear  the  actors  a  bit, 

Till  the  elephants  and  bulls  come  from  grass. 

Then  let  Shakspeare  and  Jonson  go  hang,  go  hang ! 

Let  your  Otways  and  Drydens  go  drown ! 

Give  'em  but  elephants  and  white  bulls  enough, 

And  they'll  take  in  all  the  town. 

Brave  boys ! 
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EPILOGUE   TO    "WAYS   AND    MEANS." 

Spoken  in  the  character  of  a  Newspaper  Writer. 

I  TELL  you  I  must  and  will  sj^eak.     How — not  fit  ? 
Pooh  !  prithee — I  will  but  harangue  'em  a  bit. 

[_Gomes  forwcird.~\ 
Excuse  me,  good  folks,  Pm  just  popped  from  the  pit. 
Pm  a  critic,  my  masters  !   I  sneer,  splash,  and  vapour ; 
Puff  party  ;   damn  poets  ;  in  short — do  a  paper. 
My  name's  Johnny  Grub ;  Pm  a  vendor  of  scandal, 
My  pen  like  an  auctioneer's  hammer  I  handle  ; 
Knocking  down  reputations  by  one  inch  of  candle  ! 
I've  heard  out  the  play  ;  but  I  need  not  have  come. 
I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  my  masters,  but  mum  ! 
Though  rammed  in  amongst  you,  to  praise  or  to  mock  it, 
I  brought  my  critique,  cut  and  dry,  in  my  pocket. 
We  great  paper  editors,  strange  it  appears. 
Can  often,  believe  me,  dispense  idth  our  ears. 
The  author — like  all  other  authors — well-knowing 
That  we  are  the  people  to  set  him  a-going, 
Has  begged  me  just  now,  in  a  flattering  tone, 
To  publish  Si  friendly  critique  of  his  own. 
Every  good  has  its  evil.     We  don't  j)ay  a  souse, 
Neither  we  nor  our  friends,  to  come  into  the  house  ; 
But  then  'tis  expected  because  we  are/r^^. 
We  are  bound  to  praise  all  the  damned  nonsense  we  see. 
Hence  comes  it  the  houses,  their  emptiness  scorning, 
At  low  ebb  at  night  overflow  in  the  morning! 
Hence  audiences  seated  at  ease  at  the  play 
Arc  squeezed  to  a  mummy,  poor  devils,  next  day  ! 
Even  actors  themselves  will  extort  something  from  us, 
And  the  vilest  performer's  an  actor  of  promise. 
While  self-praising  authors  write  volumes  on  volumes, 
And  puffs  every  morning,  like  smoke,  rise  in  columns  I 
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Our  bard  of  to-night — I  had  tickled  him  sweetly  ! — 

Foists  Ms  pufF  upon  me — dunm  it,  mine  was  so  neatly 

"Worked  up — it's  a  pity — an  excellent  pill ! 

Some  sweet,  three  parts  sour — shall  I  read  it  ?     I  will  ! 

"  Last  night :  Little  Theatre  :  Comedy  :  Name 

*  Ways  and  Means' — unproductive — plot  blind,  language 

lame ! 
As  the  author  lias  parts,  our  advice  in  this  play 
Is,  new  model  the  story — hut  this  hy  the  way. 
His  dialogue  too,  he  may  trust  to  our  print, 
Isj  though  poor,  gross  and  vulgar — hut  this  is  a  hint. 
Impartial's  our  motto — there's  really  no  end 
To  his  puns  and  his  quibbles.      We  SjyeaJc  as  a  friend. 
That  the  actors  had  doubts  on't,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
For  they  all  did  their  utmost  to  keep  it  from  sinking." 
So  much  for  ourselves.     What  the  author  advances 
To    support  "  Ways  and  Means,"   will   ne'er    mend    his 

finances. 
He  calls  it  a  light  summer  thing,  and  with  him 
His  pun  is  all  laugh,  and  his  quibble  all  whim. 
In  short,  his  critique  would  so  tire  you  to  hear  it, 
I  must  publish  my  own — or  else  something  that's  near  it. 
If  therefore  in  any  one  paper  you  see 
An  abuse  of  the  play,  whatsoever  it  be. 
Wherever  the  poet  shall  find  a  hard  rub. 
That  paper,  depend  on't,  is  done  by  John  Grub. 


PROLOGUE  FOR  MR.  JONES'S  MASQUERADE. 

Given  on  the  T,rd  of  June,  181 5,  at  the   Theatre 
Royal  J  Covent  Garden. 

WuEN  wine  and  masquerades  were  hither  sent, 
Neatly  imported  from  the  Continent, 
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Then  Johnny  Bull  each  continental  freight 
Incontinently  did  adulterate ; 
And  masquerades,  announced  in  town,  foreboder 
As  downright  trash  as  port  upon  the  road. 

Take,  in  a  careless  hasty  sketch  displayed, 

The  joys  of  London's  public  masquerade  ; 

A  midnight  squeeze,  which  ends  in  morning  riot, 

All  roaring  !  no,  the  dominoes  are  quiet ; 

In  lutestring  state  they  stalk,  and  seem  to  say. 

We  are  by  night  just  what  we  are  by  day. 

Mere  Bond  Street  loungers  come  to  see  the  fun, 

And  as  for  character,  we  keep  up  none. 

Then  pouring  in  come  Punches,  Turks,  and  tailors. 
Heavy -heeled  harlequins  and  inland  sailors  ; 
Jews  without  Hebrew,  brogueless  Pats  from  Cork, 
And  clodpoles  without  dialect  from  York ; 
Sportsmen  who  scarce  have  seen  one  farrow's  ridge, 
And  ne'er  shot  anything  but  London  Bridge  ; 
Attorneys'  clerks  as  shepherds,  doomed  to  know 
No  fields  but  those  which  Lincoln's  Inn  can  show ; 
But  who,  if  not  by  sheep,  by  parchment  thrive, 
And  scrawl  upon  the  skins  they  never  drive. 
These  Corydons  address  in  cockney  tone 
The  high-rouged  Phyllises  from  Marybone  ; 
The  high-rouged  Phyllises,  more  kind  than  fair, 
Bid  not  the  shepherds,  blest  with  cash,  despair ; 
Preferring  far  the  notes  of  modern  swains 
To  those  which  old  Arcadians  piped  on  plains. 

Thickening  the  throng,  see  staggering  upright  Quakers, 
Butchers,  haymakers,  bakers,  kennel-rakers. 
Nun,  gipsy,  jockey,  friar,  cobbler,  king  ; 
All,  all  that  Chaos  can  together  bring, 
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^ns  'svit,  sans  humour,  and  '•  sans  everything." 
Here  songsters  squall,  fat  waltzers  there  advance, 
To  crush  our  toes  with  what  they  call  a  dance  ; 
A  dance  at  which  a  well-taught  bear  would  blush  ; 
Till  supper  is  announced,  and  then  a  rush  ! 
The  masks  get  neither  seats  nor  meats  enough  : 
Eolls  stale,  ham  rank,  pies  mouldy,  chickens  tough  ; 
Cold  punch  grown  warm,  dead  porter,  wine  that's  rum. 
And  waiters  "  coming  "  who  will  never  come. 
The  scramble  o'er,  the  revel  rises  Irigh, 
"With  debauchees  and  dollies  in  full  cry ; 
Till  all  in  blazing  sunshine  reel  away, 
"With  fevered  head-aches  to  doze  out  the  day. 

To-night  we  try  from  foreign  schools  to  glean, 
And,  if  we  can,  to  regulate  the  scene ; 
To  cleanse  the  home-bred  specimens  before  us, 
And  be,  if  not  less  dull,  much  more  decorous. 


AN     ADDRESS     TO     THE     PRESENT     YEAR, 
EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  NINETEEN. 

Written  on  the  lotli  of  November^  on  the  eve  of  departure 
from  Mulgrave  Castle. 

Sweet  Eighteen  Hundred  Ten  and  Nine, 
Wlio  art,  like  me,  on  the  decline, 

I  prize  thee  beyond  measure  ! 
Whate'er  my  days  when  thine  are  past, 
I  shall  remember,  to  my  last, 

What  store  thou  brought'st  of  pleasure. 

But  listen  to  the  reason  why 
I  hail  thee,  Annus  Domini, 
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In  language  so  endearing  ; 
Nay,  patience  !   'tis  not  much  to  give, 
From  full  seven  weeks  tliou  hast  to  live, 

A  hare  five  minutes'  hearing. 

Thy  tour  above  two-thirds  was  run 
Ere  my  excursion  I  begun, 

Due  north  in  its  direction, 
To  view  once  more  now  I  am  grey, 
Scenes  where  my  boyhood  loved  to  stray ; 

A  feast  for  retrospection  ! 

Snug  in  the  coach's  corner  placed. 
How  fondly  my  "  mind's  eye"  retraced 

The  spot  where  I  was  going  ; 
The  house,  its  door,  the  bowling-green, 
The  stables,  and  the  wood  scarce  seeitj. 

All,  all  in  memory  glowing. 

"  Yet  ah  !"  sighed  I,  "  Fate  would  not  spare 
Him  who  first  bade  me  welcome  there, 

And  touched  my  feelings  nearly  ; 
Still  there  are  brothers  longer  known, 
"With  ages  closer  to  my  own, 

Whom  I  regard  most  dearly." 

Arrived  at  length  within  those  bounds, 
Wliere  Taste  now  adds  throughout  the  grounds 

To  nature's  rich  vagaries. 
Cried  I,  "At  Mulgrave  all  I  see 
Has  changed  save  Mulgrave's  lord  to  me — » 

His  kindness  never  varies." 

"  The  house  a  caotle  grown  I  firid  j 
Before  it  was,  beji^ie,  bthiiici  ^ 
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The  bowling-green  has  vanislied ; 
Stables  unstably  have  retired, 
And  woods  on  woods  are  now  admired, 

Which  erst  from  sight  were  banished. 

The  landscapes  of  this  wide  domain 
Tried  I  in  doggerel  to  explain, 

To  epic  length  'twould  spin  it; 
But  though  the  castle  boasts  no  doubt 
Such  various  beauties  from  without, 

Still  greater  charms  are  in  it. 

For  there  the  noble  owners  sit ; 
The  host  replete  with  social  wit, 

The  hostess  with  good-nature  ; 
But  named  I  all  who  there  delight, 
'Twould  only  be  in  full  to  Avrite 

Their  kindred's  nomenclature. 

Then  Eighteen  Hundred  Ten  and  Nine, 
The  joy  thou  givest  this  breast  of  mine, 

All  transient  joy  eclipses  ; 
My  daily  thoughts  will  turn  to  thee, 
And  daily  dedicated  be 

To  Friendship  and  the  Phippses. 


ADDRESS  AT  DRURY  LANE. 

1822.* 

Since  theatres  so  oft  in  this  our  time 

Are  launched  upon  the  town  with  solemn  rhyme, 

Delivered  by  Terry  on  the  re-opTi'ng  of  the  theatre,  after  the 
reconstruction  of  the  interioi',  under  Eliiston's  management. —  Ed. 

B  B 
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Thoughts  ready-made,  to  fit  the  theme,  are  found, 

Like  last  year's  tunes  on  barrel-organs  ground ; 

And  poets  furbish,  in  tlie  bathos  style, 

Old  tropes  and  figures  for  the  new-built  pile. 

The  sock  and  buskin  named,  the  Muses  follow  \ 

The  opera,  always  jDrefaced  with  Apollo. 

But  Architecture's  claims  Avhen  we  enforce, 

Vitruvius  and  Palladio  come  of  course  ; 

Till  after  a  long  dance  through  Greece  and  liome, 

To  Dryden,  Otway,  Congreve,  getting  home. 

We  end  with   Shakspeare's  ghost,  still  hovering  on 

our  dome  ! 
Alas  !  how  vainly  will  our  modern  fry 
Strive  with  the  old  Leviathans  to  vie  ! 
How  foolishly  comparison  provoke, 
"With  lines  that  Johnson  writ  and  Garrick  spoke. 
Abandon  we  a  strain  without  more  fuss, 
Which  when  attempted  has  abandoned  us ; 
And  let  us  guiltless  be,  however  dull, 
Of  murdering  the  "  sublime  and  beautiful." 
Thus  then, — our  manager,  who  scouts  the  fears 
Of  pulling  an  old  house  about  his  ears, 
Has  spared  of  our  late  edifice's  pride, 
The  outward  walls,  and  little  else  beside ; 
Anxious  has  been  tliat  labour  to  complete. 
Which  makes  magnificence  and  comfort  meet ; 
Anxious  that  multitudes  may  sit  at  ease, 
And  scantier  numbers  in  no  desert  freeze ; 
That  ample  space  may  mark  the  liberal  plan. 
But  never  strain  the  eyes  or  ears  of  man. 
Look  round  and  judge ;  his  efforts  all  are  waste 
Unless  you  stamp  them  as  a  work  of  taste ; 
Nor  blame  him  for  transporting  from  his  floors 
Those  old  offenders  here,  the  two  stage-doors ; 
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Doors  which  have  oft  with  burnished  panels  stood, 

And  golden  knockers  glittering  in  a  wood  ; 

Which  on  their  joosts  through  every  change  remained, 

Fast  as  Bray's  Vicar,  whosoever  reigned ; 

That  served  for  palace,  cottage,  street,  or  hall, 

Used  for  each  place,  and  out  of  place  in  all ; 

Stationed  like  watchmen,  who  in  lamp-light  sit, 

For  all  the  business  of  the  night  unfit. 

So  much  for  visual  sense.     What  follows  next 

Is  chiefly  on  the  histrionic  text : 

And  our  adventurer  has  toiled  to  store 

His  list  of  favourites  with  some  favourites  more — 

Sought  planets  roving  from  their  former  sphere, 

And  fixed  as  stars  the  brilliant  wanderers  here ; 

To  Drury's  luminaries  added  light, 

And  made  his  sky  with  constellations  bright. 

Eich  the  repast — and  may,  w^e  trust,  insure 

The  custom  of  the  scenic  epicure. 

E'en  I,  although  among  the  last  and  least, 

May  pass  perhaps  as  garnish  to  the  feast. 

As  for  our  living  dramatists — if  now 
The  genuine  bays  disdain  to  deck  their  brow, 
Still  they  can  please  ;  and  as  they're  dull  or  clever, 
You  patronize  or  damn  the  same  as  ever ; 
For  each  degree  of  talent,  after  all, 
Must  lure^  by  your  decision,  rise  or  fall. 


LYDIA'S  SONG. 

Hard  is  my  lot  when  youth  is  mine, 
And  joy  should  crown  each  rosy  hour, 

Within  these  gloomy  walls  to  pine, 
Still  fettered  by  a  tyrant's  power. 
B  B  2 
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Ye  who  pity  mnids  like  me, 
This  way  bend  and  set  me  free  I 

IMust  I  for  ever  kingnish  here, 
A  life  of  solitude  to  prove  ? 
No ;    somctliing  whispers  in  my  ear 
That  I  was  born  for  bliss  and  love. 
Ye  who  pity  maids  like  me, 
This  way  bend  and  set  me  free  ! 


OH  !  WHEN  MY  FARM  IS  TAKEN. 
I. 

Oh  !  when  my  farm  is  taken, 
How  dehghtfnl  'twill  be  o'er  my  acres  to  stump  ! 
Then  I'll  marry  a  dairymaid  jolly  and  plump, 
But  she  shan't  be  as  fat  as  my  bacon. 
I'll  hire  a  lout  to  wield  the  flail, 

Small  beer  shall  serve  the  bumpkin ; 
Whilst  I,  with  guzzling  home  brewed- ale, 

Grow  rounder  than  a  pumpkin. 
I'll  have  hogs,  dogs,  cows,  sows, 
Turkeys,  ducks,  and  barley-mows ; 
Harrows,  ganders,  bullocks,  ploughs ; 
And  I'll  dazzle  the  country  gabies. 
I'll  get  a  bull,  I'll  get  a  cart, 
I'll  get  the  Farmer's  Guide  by  heart, 
And  I'll  get  a  dozen  babies. 

Then  I'll  pet  my  dogs, 
I'll  fat  my  hogs, 
I'll  milk  my  cows, 
I'll  salt  my  sows, 
I'll  run  my  rigs, 
I'll  stick  my  pigs, 
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I'll  roast  my  lambs, 
I'll  mend  my  dams, 
I'll  Avliet  my  knife, 

I'll  kill  my  sheep, 
I'll  kiss  my  Avife, 
I'll  go  to  sleep, 
All  when  my  fiirm  is  taken. 


Ji. 

I'll  drink  just  double  each  Saturday  night, 
Sitting  up  with  my  spouse  by  candle-light, 

For  I  need  not  rise  early  on  Sunday. 
Then  I'll  ^Y^^io^  to  my  lovee  of  clover  and  barns. 
While  the  dear  little  children's  stockings  she  darns, 

That  must  go  to  the  wash  on  JMonday. 
On  Sunday  to  church,  beef  and  pudding  at  one, 
Then  the  evening  to  spend, 
I'll  get  drunk  with  a  friend, 
Reel  to  bed,  and  on  Monday  be  up  with  the  sun. 
But  on  Monday,  my  bed  forsaking, 
Oh!  how  my  nob  will  be  aching  !    , 
With  my  eyes  stiff  and  red, 
Sunk  deep  in  my  head, 
I  shall  look  as  old  as  Methasalem! 

While  the  cursed  noises  round  me 
Will  so  confound  me, 
I  shall  wish  the  form  at  Jerusalem. 

For  there  the  pigs  will  be  squeaking, 
The  wagon  wheels  creaking, 
Ducks  quacking, 
Cart-whips  cracking, 
Turkeys  gobbling. 
Carters  squabbling. 
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Rooks  cawing, 

Plongliboys  jawing, 

Horses  neighing, 

Donkeys  braying, 

Cocks  crowing, 

Oxen  lowing  • 

Dogs'  bark, 

Noah's  ark ! 
Gobble,  wobble,  weke,  caw,  caw, 
Grunt,  bow-wow,  qnack,  moo,  ee-aw! 
All  when  my  farm  is  taken. 


DAMON  AND  PHYLLIS. 
I. 

Ruddy  Damon  sighing  said, 

"  Let  lis,  dearest  Phyllis,  marry." 
Phyllis  smiled,  but  shook  her  head — 

^'  Parents  tell  us  we  must  tarry." 
Still  did  amorous  Damon  press. 

Till  to  church  they  slipped  away ; 
Age  said  "  no,"  but  Youth  said  "yes;" 

Could  you,  could  you  blame  them,  j^ray  ? 

II. 

Youth,  while  mantling  in  the  cheek, 

Only  knows  what  nature's  will  is  ; 
Greybeards'  precej)ts  then  are  weak  ; 

Every  Damon  has  his  Phyllis. 
Nature's  law  we  all  confess. 

And  when  nature  points  the  way. 
Though  Age  say  "no!"  still  Youth  says  ''  yes!" 

Can  you,  can  you  blame  us,  pray  ? 
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THE  GUARDIAN. 


A  GUAi^DiAN  there  was,  and  a  crab  waa  he, 

Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  lal,  la ; 
He  kept  his  ward  under  lock  and  key, 

Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  lal,  la. 
He  tried  to  plague  her  all  the  day, 
But  she  danced  and  sang  the  hours  away. 
Fal,  lal,  lal,  &c. 

II. 

She  laughed  at  this  crab  as  long  as  she  coiild, 

Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  lal,  la; 
For  fretting  never  does  us  good, 

Fal  de  ral,  de  ral,  lal,  la. 
But  he  grew  more  teasing  every  day; 
So  she  took  to  her  heels  and  ran  away, 
Fal,  lal,  lal,  &c. 


UNFORTUNATE  MISS  BAILEY. 
I. 

A  CAPTAIN  bold  in  Halifax,  that  dwelt  in  country  quarters. 
Seduced  a  maid  who  hanged  herself  one  morning  in  her 

garters : 
His  wicked  conscience  smited  him ;  he  lost  his  stomach 

daily ; 
He  took  to  drinking  ratafia,  and  thought  upon  Miss  Bailey. 
Oh,  Miss  Bailey !  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey ! 
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II. 

One  night  betimos  he  "went  to  rest,  for  he  had  canght  a 

fever. 
Says  he,  "  I  am  a  handsome  man,  but  I'm  a  gay  deceiver." 
His   candle   just  at  twelve   o'clock  began  to  burn  quite 

palely  ; 
A  ghost  stepped  up  to  his  bedside,  and  said,  "  Behold  Miss 

Bailey  1" 

Oil,  Miss  Bailey  !  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey  ! 

III. 

'•'  Avaunt,  Miss  Bailey  !"  then  he  cried.    "  Your  face  loohs 

white  and  mealy  !" 
''  Dear  Captain  Smith,"  tlic  ghost  replied,  ''  you've  used 

me  ungenteelly. 
The  crowner's  quest  goes  hard  with  me  because  I've  acted 

frailly, 
And  Parson  Biggs  wont  bury  me,  though  I  am  dead  Miss 

Bailey." 

Oh,  Miss  Bailey  !  unfortunate  Miss  Bailey  ! 

IV. 

"  Dear  corpse,"  says  he,  "since  you  and  I  accounts  must 
once  for  all  close, 

I've   got   a    one-pound   note    in    my   regimental    small- 
clothes ; 

'Twill  bribe  the    sexton  for  your  grave."       The  ghost 
then  vanished  gaily, 

Crying,  "Bless  you,   wicked   Captain  Smith!   remember 
poor  Miss  Bailey." 

Oh,  Miss  Bailey  !   unfortunate  Miss  Bailey  ! 
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HERO  AND  LEANDER.* 

Playfully  the  moonbeams 

O'er  the  -svaves  did  wander; 
Hero  o'er  the  Hellespont 

Was  watching  for  Leandcr  ! 
Winds,  let  the  waves  pass — 

Let  the  waves  pass  by  ; 
Give  them  not  a  tear-drop, 
Nor  swell  them  with"  a  sicrh  ! 


THE  GUITAR. 

SHACABAC  AND  BEDA. 
SHAC. 

Yes,  Beda.     This,  Beda,  when  I  melancholy  grow, 
This  tinking  heart-sinking  soon  can  drive  away. 

BEDA. 

When  hearing  sounds  cheering,  then  we  blithe  and  jolly 
grow. 
How  do  you  while  to  you,  Shacabac,  I  play  ? 
Tink,  tinka,  tinka,   tink  !    the  sweet  guitar    shall    cheer 
you  ; 
Clink,  clinka,  clinka,  clink  !   so  gaily  let  us  sing. 


"  "  Colmaa  was  one  day  dining  with  us  in  Duke  Street,  wlien  tlie 
su>.ject  of  certain  little  nursery  songs,  whicliliad  been  publishfd  by  my 
father  and  which  were  become  very  p-^pular,  was  introduced.  Amongst 
them  was  '  Goosey,  goosey  gander.'  To  this  superlative  nonsense,  my 
fiither  had  composed  some  beautiful  music  for  three  voices.  Colman 
was  so  struck  by  it  that  he  requested  its  rf  petition  more  than  once,  and 
thon  asking  for  writing  materials,  rapidly  wrote  the  above  lines, 
which  fit  admirably  to  the  music." — Mr.  Arnold,  in  Pcakt' s  Memoirs^ 
u,  42S. 
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SHAC. 

Tink,  tinka,  tinka,  tink !     A  pleasure  'tis  to  hear  you, 
While  neatly  you  sweetly,  sweetly  touch  the  string  ! 

Once  sighing,  sick,  dying,  sorrow  hanging  over  me, 
Faint,  weary,  sad,  dreary,  on  the  ground  I  lay ; 

There  moaning,  deejj  groaning,  Beda  did  discover  me. 

BEDA. 

Strains  soothing,  care  smoothing,  I  began  to  play. 
Tink,  tinka,  tinka,  tink  !    the  sweet  guitar  could  cheer 
you  ; 
Chnk,  clinka,  clinka,  clink  !  so  gaily  did  I  sing. 

SHAC. 

Tink,  tinka,  tinka,  tink  !     A  pleasure  'twas  to  hear  you. 
While  neatly  you  sweetly,  sweetly  touched  the  string ! 


SONG. 


His  sparkling  eyes  were  dark  as  jet, 

Chica,  chica,  chica,  cho ! 
Can  I  my  comely  Turk  forget  ? 

Oh,  never,  never,  never,  no  ! 
Did  he  not  watch  till  night  did  fall, 

And  sail  in  silence  on  the  sea  ? 
Did  he  not  climb  our  sea-girt  wall 

To  talk  so  lovingly  to  me  ? 

His  lips  were  of  the  coral  hue, 
His  teeth  of  ivory  so  white ; 

But  he  was  huiried  from  my  view 
Who  gave  to  me  so  much  delight  I 
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i' 


tVnd  why  slioiild  tender  lovers  part  ? 

And  why  should  fathers  cruel  be  ? 
"Why  bid  me  banisli  from  my  heart 

A  heart  so  full  of  love  for  me  ? 


SONG. 

"While  pensive  I  thought  on  my  love, 
The  moon  on  the  mountain  was  bright ; 

And  Philomel  down  in  the  grove 
Broke  sweetly  the  silence  of  night. 

Oh,  I  wished  that  the  tear-drop  would  flow ! 

But  I  felt  too  much  anguish  to  weep ; 
Till,  worn  with  the  weight  of  my  woe, 

I  sunk  on  my  pillow  to  sleep. 

Methought  that  my  love  as  I  lay, 
His  ringlets  all  clotted  with  gore, 

In  the  paleness  of  death  seemed  to  say, 
"  Alas  !  we  must  never  meet  more ! 

"Yes,  yes,  my  beloved!  we  must  part; 

The  steel  of  my  rival  was  true ; 
The  assassin  has  struck  on  that  heart 

"Which  beats  with  such  fervour  for  you." 


SONG. 


Moving  to  the  melody  of  music's  note, 
Observe  the  Turkish  fair  advance, 

Liglitly  as  the  gossamer  she  seems  to  float 
Through  the  mazes  of  the  dance. 
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Sportive  is  the  measure, 

Thrilling  is  the  pleasure, 
While  in  merry  glee  the  sexes  join. 

Deeper-blushing  roses 

Every  cheek  discloses, 
Eyes  with  lustre  shine. 

When  the  lover  takes  her  glowing  hand 

With  manly  grace  and  ease. 
Can  the  dancing  female  then  withstand 

His  gentle  squeeze  ? 
No — she  gives  him  then  so  languishing  a  piance. 
Grown  tender,  soft,  and  melting  with  the  dance. 
Cupid,  Cupid,  god  of  hearts  ! 
Dancing  sharpens  all  your  darts ! 


BLUEBEARD. 

A  FOND  husband  will,  after  a  conjugal  strife, 
Kiss,  forgive,  weep,  and  fall  on  the  neck  of  his  wife. 
But  Abomelique's  wife  other  conduct  may  dread  ; 
AVhen  he  falls  on  her  neck,  'tis  to  cut  off  her  head. 

How  many  there  are,  when  a  wife  plays  the  fool, 
Will  argue  the  point  with  her  calmly  and  cool ; 
The  bashaw,  who  don't  relish  debates  of  this  sort. 
Cuts  the  woman  as  well  as  the  argument  short. 

But  whatever  her  errors,  'tis  mighty  unfair 
To  cut  off  her  head  just  as  if  'twere  all  hair  ; 
For  this  truih  is  maintained  by  philosophers  still, 
That  the  hair  grows  again  but  the  head  never  \\\\\. 

And  among  all  the  basest,  sure  he  is  most  base 
Who  can  view,  then  demolish,  a  woman's  sweet  face ! 
Her  smiles  might  the  malice  of  devils  disarm  : 
And  the  devil  take  him  who  would  offer  her  harm  ! 
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IBRAHIM'S  SONG, 

L 

Major  Domo  am  I 
Of  this  grand  family, 

My  ^vord  through  the  castle  prevails ; 
I'm  appointed  the  head, 
That  must  keep  up  the  dread 

And  the  pomp  of  my  son-in-hnv's  tails. 
I  strut  as  fine  as  any  macaw, 
I'll  change  for  down  my  bed  of  straw, 
On  perquisites  I  lay  my  paw, 
I  pour  wine  slily  down  my  maw, 
I  stuff  good  victuals  in  my  craw. 

'Tis  a  very  fine  thing  to  be  father-in-law 

To  a  very  magnificent  three-tailed  bashaw 


II. 

The  slaves,  black  and  white, 

Of  each  sex  own  my  might ; 
I  command  full  three  hundred  and  ten. 

The  females  I'll  kiss, 

But  it  wont  be  amiss 
To  fright  them  with  thumping  the  men. 

I  strut  as  fine,  &c. 

III. 

At  the  head  of  affairs, 

Turn  me  out  then  who  dares. 
Let  them  prove  the  head  pilfers  and  steals: 

No  three-tailed  bashaw 

Kicks  his  father-in-law. 
And  makes  his  head  take  to  his  heels. 

I  strut  as  fine,  &c. 
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ADELINE.— THE  PETTICOAT. 

The  mincing  step,  the  woman's  air, 
The  tender  sigh,  the  softened  note, 

Poor  Adeline  must  now  forswearj 
Nor  think  upon  the  petticoat. 

Since  love  has  led  me  to  the  field. 

The  soldier's  phrase  I'll  learn  by  rote ; 
I'll  talk  of  drums,  of  sword,  and  shield, 

And  quite  forget  my  petticoat. 

When  the  loud  cannon's  roar  I  hear 

And  trumpets  bray  with  brazen  throat, 

With  blustering  then  I'll  hide  my  fear, 
Lest  I  betray  my  petticoat. 

But  ah  !  how  slight  the  terrors  past, 
If  he  on  whom  I  fondly  doat 

Is  to  my  arms  restored  at  last ; 
Then  give  me  back  my  petticoat ! 


THE  VALIANT  HERO. 

What's  a  valiant  hero  ? 

Beat  the  drum, 

And  he'll  come ; 
Row  de  dow  dero  I 

Nothing  does  he  fear,  O 

Eisks  his  life, 

While  the  fife— 
Twittle,  twittle,  twero— 
Row  de  dow  de  dow. 
Twittle,  twittle,  twero. 
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Havoc  splits  his  ear,  0  I 

Groans  abound, 

Trumpets  sound. 
Ran  tan  tan  ta  tero— 
Twittle,  twittle,  twero. 

Then  the  scars  he'll  bear,  0  1 

Muskets  roar, 

Small  shot  pour. 
Eat  tat  tat  to  tero — 
Pop,  pop,  pop, 
Twittle,  twittle,  twero. 

What  brings  up  the  rear,  0  ? 

In  comes  death  ; 

Stops  his  breath. 
Good-bye,  valiant  hero ! 
Twittle,  twittle,  rat  a  tat, 
Pop,  pop,  pop,  row  de  dow, 
Row  de  dow  dero  ! 


THE  RED  ROSE. 

My  tight  fellow  soldiers,  jorepare  for  y  ur  foes 

Fight  away  for  the  cause  of  the  jolly  Red  Rose ; 

Never  flinch  while  you  live,  should  you  meet  with  your 

death, 

There's  no  fear  that  you'll  run — ymHl  he  quite  out  of 
breath. 

,  Then  be  true  to  your  colours  the  Lancasters  chose, 

And  the  laurel  entwine  with  the  jolly  Red  Rose. 

He  who  follows  for  honour  the  drum  and  the  flfe, 
May  perhaps  have  the  luck  to  get  honour  for  life; 
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And  lie  who  for  money  makes  fighting  his  trade. 
Let  him  noAV  face  the  foe,  he'll  be  handsomely  paid. 

Then  be  true,  &c. 

-    The  fight  flurly  done,  my  brave  boys  of  the  blade, 
How  we'll  talk  o'er  our  cups  of  the  havoc  we've  made ! 
How  we'll  ta]k,  if  w^e  once  kill  a  captain  or  two, 
Of  a  hundred  more  fellows  that  nobody  knew. 
Then,  my  tight  fellow-soldiers,  prepare  for  your  foes, 
And  the  laurel  entwine  with  the  jolly  Eed  Eose. 


SONG. 

To  arms,  to  arms,  when  captains  cry, 

With  a  heigho  !    the  trumpets  blow — 
To  legs,  to  legs,  brave  boys,  say  1 1 
Heigho ! 
I  needs  must  go. 

Arrows  swift  begin  to  fly, 

With  a  heigho  !      Twang  goes  the  bow, 
And  soldiers  tumble  down  and  die ; 
Heigho ! 
I'll  not  do  so. 

Whizzing  by  come  balls  of  lead; 

With  a  heigho  !  thump  they  go. 
Tall  men  grow  shorter  by  the  head; 
Heigho ! 
I'd  rather  grow. 

In  time  of  trouble  I'm  away; 

With  a  heigho  ! — ill  winds  blow. 
But  always  ready  at  pay  day ; 
Heigho  ! 
Great  folks  do  so. 
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VILLAGERS'    SONG. 
Drifted  snow  no  more  is  seen, 

Blustering  Winter  passes  by ; 
Merry  Spring  comes  clad  in  green, 
While  wood  larks  pour  their  melody. 
I  hear  him ! — hark  ! 
The  merry  lark 
Calls  us  to  the  new-mown  hay, 
Piping  to  our  roundelay. 

When  the  golden  sun  appears 

On  the  mountain's  surly  brow  ; 
When  his  jolly  beams  he  rears. 
Darting  joy — behold  them  now  ! 
Then,  then,  oh,  hark  ! 
The  merry  lark 
Calls  us  to  the  new-mown  hay. 
Piping  to  our  roundelay. 

When  the  village  boy  to  field 

Tramps  it  with  the  buxom  lass, 
Fain  she  would  not  seem  to  yield. 
Yet  gets  her  tumble  on  the  grass ; 
Then,  then,  oh,  hark  ! 
The  merry  lark 
While  they  tumble  in  the  hay 
Pipes  alone  his  roundelay. 

What  are  honours  ?     What's  a  court  ? 

Calm  content  is  worth  them  all ; 
Our  honour  lies  in  cudgel  sport ; 

Our  brightest  court  a  greensward  ball. 
But  then,  oh,  hark  ! 
The  merry  lark 
Calls  us  to  the  new-mown  hay, 
Piping  to  our  roundelay. 
c  c 


0^0 
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SONG.— MODER.\TION  AND  ALTERATION. 

In  an  old  quiet  parish,  on  a  brown  healthy  old  moor. 
Stands  my  master's  old  gate,  whose  old  threshold  is  wore 
With  many  an  old  friend  who  for  liquor  would  roar, 
And  I  uncorked  the  old  sherry  that  I  had  tasted  before. 

But  it  was  in  moderation. 

There  I  had  an  old  quiet  pantry,  of  the  servants  was 

the  head ; 
And  kept  the  key  of  the  old  cellar,  and  old  plate,  and 

chipped  the  brown  bread. 
If  an  old  barrel  was  missing,  it  was  easily  said 
That  the  very  old  beer  was  one  morning  found  dead. 

But  it  was  in  moderation. 

But  w^e  had  a  good  old  custom  when  the  week  did 

begin, 
To  show  by  my  accounts  I  had  not  Vv^isted  a  pin  ; 
For  my  lord,  though  he  was  bountiful,  thought  w^aste 

was  a  sin ; 
And  never  would  lay  out  much  but  when  my  lady 

lay-in. 

But  still  it  w^as  moderation. 

Good  lack  !  good  lack  !  how  once  Dame   Fortune  did 

frown ! 
I  left  my  old  quiet  pantry  to  trudge  from  town  to  town  ; 
Worn  quite  ofE  my  legs  in  search  of  thumps^  bobs,  and 

cracks  on  the  crown, 
I  was  fairly  knocked  up,  and  very  near  foully  knocked 
down. 

But  now  there's  an  alteration, 
Oh !  it's  a  wonderful  alteration 
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SILENT  LOVE. 

I, 

A  LOVER  often  has  been  blessed 
With  a  soft  hand  in  secret  pressed, 
Or  with  a  glance,  or  with  a  sigh, 
Or  with  some  other  foolery 

Of  silent  love. 
n. 
And  should  the  nymph  with  roseate  charms 
.  Glide  through  night's  darkness  to  his  arms, 
Nestling  there  while  Scandal  sleeps, 
Sweet  are  the  joys  till  daylight  peeps 

Of  silent  love. 
III. 
But  bitter  are  the  lover's  woes 
When  love  no  symptom  dares  disclose ; 
When  to  the  lair  who  fires  his  breast, 
Not  e'en  a  look  must  be  expressed 

Of  silent  love. 

IV. 

Then  stolen  pangs  his  sleep  destroy, 
And  wring  him  like  the  Spartan  boy, 
Who  never  would  his  theft  impart. 
But  cloaked  it  till  it  gnawed  his  heart 

Like  silent  love. 


NEHEMIAH  FLAM. 

I  SPRANG  from  a  cellar,  we  all  sprang  from  earth, 

Fal  de  ral,  &c., 
Then  why  should  we  kick  up  a  dust  about  birth  ? 

Fal  de  ral,  &c., 
c  c   2 
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Since  upstarts  can  never  their  ancestors  choose, 
An  emperor's  sire  may,  like  mine,  have  blacked  shoes. 
Fal  de  ral,  &c. 

Oh  I  when  I  was  christened,  my  father  did  say, 

Fal  de  ral,  &c., 
"  I'm  resolved  to  get  drunk,  and  black  nothing  to-day." 

Fal  de  ral,  &c. 
My  mother  agreed,  down  to  dinner  they  sat, 
And  he  gave  her  two  eyes  just  as  black  as  my  hat, 

Fal  de  ral,  e^c. 

My  father  he  forced  me  his  trade  to  pursue, 

Fal  de  ral,  e^c. 
And  leathered  me  daily  to  clean  boot  and  shoe  : 

Fal  de  ral^  &c. 
"  To  leather  myself,  now,"  says  I,  "  the  time  suits ;" 
So  I  hopped  ofE  one  day  in  a  new  pair  of  boots. 

Fal  de  ral,  &c. 


BENEATH  THE  ELM  TREE. 

I. 

Beneath  the  elm  tree  as  she  sat  t'other  day, 

I  happened  by  chance  to  be  strolling  that  way — 

ril  tell  you  the  case  to  a  tittle. 
I  avowed  all  my  passion,  my  ardour  extreme, 
I  squeezed  her  fair  fingers,  while  love  was  my  theme, 

And  of  course  she  resisted — a  little. 

IT. 

The  weather  was  warm;  on  the  branches  above 
Sat  two  little  turtles,  the  emblems  of  love, 
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Whose  cooing  taught  us  to  bo  tender ; 
And  sweet  looked  my  charmer  beneath  the  elm-tree  ; 
'*  Ah  !   spare  my  conlusion  and  blushes,"  says  she, 

"Bewitching,  dear  youth,  I  surrender.'''' 

III. 

Ton  honour  !   'tis  true  ;  she  expressed  every  word 
Of  what  I  have  uttered — of  what  you  have  heard — 

But  prithee  now  why  this  surprise,  sir? 
Do  you  think  that  a  man  of  my  figure  could  miss  ? 
"  Did  she  stammer  pray,  sir,  in  expressing  all  this  ?" 

No  ;   it  all  was  expressed  by  her  eyes,  sir. 


SONG. 
I. 

Time  was,  if  poets  tell  us  true, 

When  Cupid  shot  envenomed  arrows, 
They  pierced  the  heart  quite  through  and  through, 

And  killed  Arcadians  like  cock-sparrows. 
What  say  our  modern  gentlemen  ? 

Can  Cupid's  darts  with  poison  fill  iis  ? 
No,  faith,  they  tickle  now  and  then, 

But  curse  me  if  they  ever  kill  us  ! 

II. 

The  Mother  of  the  spiteful  Boy 

Left  nmny  likenesses  behind  her  ; 
And  if  we  find  one  Venus  coy. 

We  soon  may  meet  a  dozen  kinder. 
Then  what  is  love  ?     A  bagatelle ; 

What  are  the  pains  that  we  endure  for  't  ? 
A  bottle  often  makes  us  well, 

But  marriage  is  a  certain  cure  for't! 
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PEGASUS  PUNCHEON. 
I. 

Away  with  those  poor  married  fellows 

Whose  dearies  are  reckoned  divine 
A  husband  can  never  be  jealous 

Whose  wife  is  as  frightful  as  mine. 
Since  deformity's  stamp  is  upon  her, 

I  cry,  when  abroad  I  would  stump, 
"  Adieu  !   if  I  can't  trust  your  honour, 

My  love,  I  rely  on  your  hump." 

II. 

Married  beauties  may  yield  to  a  stranger ; 

My  rib  need  not  dread  such  disgrace  ; 
Her  virtue  is  never  in  danger 

The  moment  you  look  at  her  face. 
But  her  face  has  not  many  beholders ; 

For  at  those  who  are  false  to  their  bed 
So  high  she  has  shrugged  up  her  shoulders, 

They  almost  have  covered  her  head. 

III. 

I  am  safe  from  each  common  occasion 

That  troubles  a  married  man's  life  ; 
And  even  in  case  of  invasion, 

Pve  nothing  to  fear  for  my  wife. 
Nay,  if  death  in  the  churchyard  had  laid  her, 

I  shouldn't  much  weep  at  my  fate : 
But  nature  so  crooked  has  made  her, 

I'm  sure  I  shan't  bury  her  straight. 
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EPILOGUE  TO  ^'JOHN  BULL." 

Since  epilogue  speaking  to  me  is  quite  new, 
Pray  allow  me  the  help  of  a  fiddle  or  two ; 
Pm  as  strange  to  this  job  as  the  Man  in  the  Moon, 
But  I  think  if  I  sing  I  shall  speak  to  some  tune. 

Fal  de  ral. 


Now  touching  this  comedy,  critics  may  say 
'Tis  a  trumpery,  Bartlemy-fair  kind  of  play  ; 
It  smells,  'faith,  of  Smithfield,  we  all  must  allow, 
For  it's  all  about  Bull,  and  the  scene's  the  Red  Cow, 

Fal  de  ral. 

Yet  not  without  moral  the  author  indites. 
For  he  points  to  the  blessings  of  Englishmen's  rights ; 
Let  a  duke  wrong  a  brazier  ;   the  barristers  all 
Know  that  brass  can  do  wonders  in  Westminster  Hall. 

Fal  de  ral. 

But  was  ever  a  tale  so  improbably  told 

As  Peregrine  swimming  with  large  lumps  of  gold  ! 

Should  a  man  who  sinks  cash,  with  his  cash  try  to 

swim, 
For  a  pound  to  a  shilling  his  cash  would  sink  him. 

Fal  de  ral. 

Let  us  find  some  excuse  for  this  strange  oversight. 
Let's  suppose  that  his  guineas  were  most  of  'em  light ; 
Nay,  the   guineas  for  grappling  the   shore  he  might 

thank, 
'Tis  amazing  of  late  how  they  stick  in  the  bank. 

Fal  de  ral. 
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One  circumstance  keeps  probability's  law, 
A  beautiful  female  commits  a  faux  pas. 
That's  nature ;   but  critics,  who  don't  praise  in  haste, 
Will  certainly  not  call  the  incident  chaste. 

Fal  de  ral. 

Now  in  art,  if  not  nature,  Tom  Shuffleton's  found, 
He's  one  of  those  puppies  Avho  better  were  drowned  ; 
Of  the  worst   Bond   Street   litter — such  whelps  none 

admire, 
Chuck  'em  all  in  the  Thames,  they  wont  set  it  on  fire. 

Fal  de  ral. 

Mr.  Dennis  Brulgruddery  lives  with  his  dear  ; 
They're  in  style,  and  agree  just  like  thunder  and  beer  ; 
An  Irishman's  blunders  are  pretty  well  hacked, 
But  how  charmingly  sure  Mr.  Johnstone  did  act ! 

Fal  de  ral. 

Now  I've  touched  on  the  principal  parts  of  the  play  ; 
Shall  it  run  a  few  nights  or  to-night  run  away? 
Your  votes,  friends  and  critics,  we  now  rest  upon  : 
The  ayes  have  it,  I  think — though  it  mayn't  be  luvi. 
con.  Fal  de  ral. 

Then  success  to   John  Bull !     let  this  toast  be  his 

pride. 
Bless  the  King  of  John  Bull  and  John  Bull's  fireside; 
.  At  John  Bull's  fireside  should  a  foe  dare  to  frown, 
May  John  ne'er  want  a  poker  to  knock  the  foe  down, 

Fal  de  ral. 
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SONG. 


"When  the  hollow  drum  has  heat  to  bed, 
"When  the  little  filer  hangs  his  head ; 
Still  and  mute 
The  Moorish  flute, 
And  nodding  guards  watch  wearily; 
Then  will  we 
From  prison  free, 
March  out  by  moonlight  cheerily. 

II. 

When  the  Moorish  cymbals  clash  by  day, 
When  the  brazen  trumpets  shrilly  bray. 
The  slave  in  vain 
May  then  complain 
Of  tyranny  and  knavery. 
Would  he  know 
His  time  to  go 
And  slily  slip  from  slavery. 

III. 

'Tis  when  the  hollow  drum  has  beat  to  bed. 
When  the  little  fifer  hangs  his  head ; 
Still  and  mute 
The  Moorish  flute, 
And  nodding  guards  watch  wearily ; 
Oh,  then  must  he 
From  prison  free, 
March  out  by  moonlight  cheerily  I 
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DUET.— SADI   AND   AGNES. 

SADI. 

Oh  !  liappy  tawny  Moor !  when  yon,  love, 
Climb  the  mountain  with  your  true  love, 
Will  you  by  the  way, 
The  music  play  ? 
Your  sweet  guitar  a-tinkling,  Sadi 
Listens  to  his  Spanish  lady. 

Tang,  tanki,  tanki,  tang,  tang, 
Tanki,  tanki,  tay. 

AGNES. 

Oh !  bonny  tawny  Moor !  together 
As  we  brave  the  wind  and  weather, 
Wont  you  by  the  way 
From  Agnes  stray  ? 
While  their  guitars  are  tinkhng,  Sadi, 
Love  no  other  Spanish  lady. 

Tang,  tanki,  tanki,  tang,  tang, 
Tanki,  tanki,  tay. 

SADI. 

Cease,  pretty  Agnes,  cease ;  no  beauty 
E'er  could  draw  me  from  my  duty ; 

Let  them  all  the  day 

Their  music  play. 

AGNES. 

Then  my  guitar  a-tinkling,  Sadi, 
Follow  now  your  Spanish  lady. 

Tang,  tanki,  tanki,  tang,  tang, 
Tanki,  tanki,  tay. 
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THE   MULETEER. 
I. 

You  higli-born  Spanish  noblemen,  you  Dons  and  Ca- 
valiers ! 
Ah,  little  do  you  think  upon  the  lowly  Muleteers ! 
To  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  what  toils,  what  cares  we 
know ; 

Small  our  gain,  great  our  pain, 
O'er  the  hill,  o'er  the  plain, 
Parched  wdth  heat,  drenched  with  rain, 
Still  the  Muleteer  must  go  ! 

II. 

When  darkness  overtakes  us,  our  mules  to  droop  begin ; 

Fatigued  and   spent,  what   joy  we   feel  to  reach   the 
wished-for  inn ! 

We  drain  the  w^ine-cag  joUily,  we  toss  it  to  and  fro; 
While  to  sleep  as  we  creep 
]\[aritornes  well  may  weep 
That  when  daylight  does  peep 

Then  the  Muleteer  must  go ! 


SONG. 
I. 

At  sixteen  years  old  you  could  get  little  good  of  me ; 
Then  I  saw  Norah — who  soon  understood  of  me 
I  was  in  love— but  myself,  for  the  blood  of  me, 
Could  not  tell  what  I  did  ail. 
'Twas,  dear,  dear  !  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Och,  blood  and  ouns !   w^hat  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Och,  Gramachree  !  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Bothered  from  head  to  the  tail ! 
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II. 

I  went  to  confess  me  to  Father  O'Flannagan ; 
Told  him  my  case — made  an  end — then  began  again ; 
Father,  says  I,  make  me  soon  my  own  man  again, 
If  you  find  out  what  I  ail. 
Dear,  dear !  says  he,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Och,  blood  and  ouns  !  can't  you  tell  what  the  matter  be  ? 
Both  cried  out,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Bothered  from  head  to  the  tail  ! 

III. 

Soon  I  fell  sick — I  did  bellow  and  curse  again ; 
Norah  took  pity  to  see  me  at  nurse  again, 
Gave  me  a  kiss ;   och,  zounds  !  that  threw  me  worse  again  ! 
Well  she  knew  what  I  did  ail. 
But  dear,  dear !   says  she,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Och,  blood  and  ouns !  my  lass,  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Both  cried  out  what  can  the  matter  be  ? 
Bothered  from  head  to  the  tail. 

IV. 

'Tis  long  ago  now  since  I  left  Tipperary — 
How  strange,  growing  older,  our  nature  should  vary ! 
All  symptoms  are  gone  of  my  ancient  quandary, 
I  cannot  tell  now  what  I  ail. 

Dear,  dear  !  &c. 


CHORUS  OF  GOATHERDS. 

FIRST    MAN. 

BnoTiiEK  Goatherd,  mark  you  me  1 
Pledge  me  when  I  drink  to  thee, 
Let  us  drain  the  skins  of  wine 
Till  our  ruby  noses  shine. 
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INIountaln  grapes  and  mountain  cheer 
Warm  the  merrj  mountaineer. 

SECOND    MAX. 

Let  us  push  the  wine  about 
Till  the  last,  last  drop  is  out ; 
Then  each  Spanish  man  go 
And  dance  the  Fandango. 
When  jigging  with  lasses 
How  sweet  the  time  passes  ! 
When  mountain  grapes  and  mountain  cheer 
Have  warmed  the  merry  mountaineer ! 

WOMAN. 

Sluggish  Goatherds,  haste  away ! 

The  drooping  cattle  mourn  your  stay. 

Labour  till  the  sloping  sun 

Tells  you  that  your  Avork  is  done  ; 

Then  your  rough  brows  with  chaplets  deck, 

And  trimly  dance  to  the  rebeck, 

Then  each  Spanish  man  go 

And  move  the  Fandango. 

When  jigging  with  lasses. 

How  sweet  the  time  passes  ! 
When  work  is  done  and  mountain  cheer 
Warms  the  merry  mountaineer  ! 


FAINT  AND  WEARILY. 
I. 

Faint  and  wearily,  the  way-worn  traveller 
Plods  uncheerily,  afraid  to  stojD ! 

Wandering  drearily,  a  sad  unravellcr 

Of  the  mazes  toward  the  mountain's  top ! 
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Doubting,  fearing, 

While  his  course  he's  steering, 

Cottages  appearing 

When  he's  nigh  to  drop  ; 
Oh !  how  briskly  then  the  way-worn  traveller 
Treads  the  mazes  toward  the  mountain's  top ! 

II. 

Though  so  melancholy  day  has  passed  by 

'T would  be  folly  now  to. think  on't  more  ; 
Blithe  and  jolly,  he  the  cag  holds  fast  by 
As  he's  sitting  at  the  goatherd's  door. 
Eating,  quaffing. 
At  past  labour  laughing ! 
Better  far  by  half  in 
Spirits  than  before ; 
Oh  !  how  merry  then  the  rested  traveller 
Seems  while  sitting  at  the  goatherd's  door ! 


AGNES. 
I. 

Think  your  taAvny  Moor  is  true, 

Pretty  Agnes  ! 
If  I  wish  for  aught  but  you, 

This  it  is,  dear  Agnes  1 
'Tis  to  hear  your  music  tinking, 
While  the  lusty  wine  I'm  drinking — 

Nothing  more,  dear  Agnes 
Tink-a-tink  the  music  goes, 
While  the  guggling  liquor  flows 
Guggle,  guggle,  glug-a-glug, 

Glug-a-glug,  dear  Agnes  ! 
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II. 

Slioiild  your  spirits  droop — oli,  then, 

Pretty  Agnes  ! 
I  could  raise  them  soon  again, 

Tims  I'd  do't,  dear  Agnes 
Tawny  ^Moor,  when  you  Avere  sinking, 
Should  refresh  yoii,  sweet,  with — drinking. 

Nothing  more,  dear  Agnes  ! 
Then  tink-a-tink,  &c.  &c. 

III. 

When  your  lips  were  moist  with  wine, 

Pretty  Agnes ! 
Then  could  I  too  moisten  mine. 

That  could  I,  dear  Agnes ! 
And  lest  they  dried  with  wind  and  weather, 
Then  we'd  join  our  lips  together — 

Nothing  more,  dear  Agnes  ! 
Then  tink-a-tink,  &c.  &c. 


GOATHERDS'  SONG, 

As  we  goatherds  trudge  along 

O'er  the  mountain  bleak  and  broAvn, 

Merrily  we  troll  the  song 

Till  we  reach  the  distant  town. 

With  scrip  and  wine  that  sparkling  smiles, 

The  dreary  journey  each  beguiles  ; 

Through  cold  and  heat,  through  sun,  through  snow, 

We  sing  to  market  as  we  go. 

And  each,  a  female  by  his  side 
(Wedded  wife  or  wished- for  bride), 
Cheerily  descends  the  dale, 
Wliispering  soft  a  true-love  tale. 
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Blest  be  every  faitliful  pair  ! 

May  no  rigid  sires  control 
In  the  bosoms  of  the  fair 

The  pure  emotions  of  the  soul ! 


A  MEDLEY. 

When  the  lark,  in  ether  singing, 

Tunes  his  matins  to  the  skies, 
Briskly  from  a  straw-bed  springing, 

Jolly  soldiers  rise. 

While  here  in  camp  we  lie, 
Dull  sorrow  we  defy ; 
No  care  can  damp  our  joys, 
We're  merry  English  boys! 

Oh,  when  the  gay  reveillee  sounds, 
From  earth's  fresh  lap  the  soldier  bounds ; 
Then  rub-a-dub-a-dub  the  drummer  goes, 
And  toota-toota-too  the  fifer  blows. 

We  are  soldiers  of  Britain,  we  revel  and  sing ; 

We  are  staunch  in  the   cause   of  our  country 
and  king  ! 


SONG.— JUDY  O'FLANNIKIN. 
I. 

Oh,  whack  !   Cupid's  a  mannikin  ; 

Smart  on  my  heart  he  hit  me  a  polter ! 
Good  lack  !   Judy  O'Flannikin ! 

Dearly  she  loves  neat  Looney  INIactwolter. 
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Judy's  a  darling  ;  my  kisses  slio  suffers; 
She's  an  lieiress,  that's  clear, 
For  her  father  sells  beer  ; 
He  keeps  the  sign  of  the  Cow  and  the  Snuffers. 
She's  so  smart ! 
From  my  heart 
I  cannot  bolt  her. 

Oh,  whack  !  Judy  O'Flannikin  ! 
She  is  the  girl  for  Looney  Mactwolter. 

II. 

Oh,  hone !  good  news  I  need  a  bit  ! 

We'd  correspond  but  larning  would  choke  her. 
Mavrone  !  I  cannot  read  a  bit ; 

Judy  can't  tell  a  pen  from  a  proker. 
Judy's  so  constant,  I'll  never  forsake  her ; 
She's  as  true  as  the  moon — 
Only  one  afternoon 
I  caught  her  asleep  with  a  humpback  shoemaker. 
Oh,  she's  smart  ! 
From  my  heart 
I  cannot  bolt  her. 

Oh,  whack  !  Judy  O'Flannikin  ! 
She  is  the  girl  for  Looney  Mactwolter. 


CALEB   QUOTEM.* 

I'm  parish  clerk  and  sexton  here, 

My  name  is  Caleb  Quotem; 
I'm  painter,  glazier,  auctioneer. 

In  short,  I  am  factotum. 

*  This  song  is  a  kind  of  parody  of  one  introduced   .n  a  play  of  ^Ir. 
O'Keefe. — Author's  note. 
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I  make  a  watch  ;  I  mend  the  pumps  ; 
For  plumber's  Avork  my  knack  is : 
I  physic  sell ;  I  cure  the  mumps ; 
I  tombstones  cut ;  I  cut  the  rumps 
Of  little  schoolboy  Jackies. 
Geography  is  my  delight ; 
Ballads — epitaphs  I  write  ; 
Almanacks  I  can  indite  ; 
Graves  I  dig,  compact  and  tight. 
At  night  by  the  fire,  like  a  good  jolly  cock, 

When  my  day's  work  is  done  and  all  over, 
I  tipple,  I  smoke,  and  I  wind  up  the  clock, 
With  my  sweet  Mrs.  Quotem  in  clover. 
With  my  amen,  gaymen, 
Rum  Quotem, 
Factotum ; 
Putty  and  lead ; 
Stumps,  mumps, 
Bumps,  rumps. 
Mortar  he  thumps; 
Foggany,  floggany, 
Signy-post  daubery, 
Split-crow  or  strawberry, 
Chimery,  rhymery, 
Liquorish,  stickerish, 
Chizzle  tomb, 
Frizzle  comb. 
Going,  a-going! 
Squills, 
Pills, 

Song  inditing, 
Epitaph  writing, 
Steeple  sound. 
Corpse  to  the  ground ; 
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Windsor  soap, 

Physic  the  Pope ; 

Home  hop, 

Shut  up  shop ; 

Punch-bowl  crockery, 

Wind  up  clockery. 
Many  small  articles  make  up  a  sum ; 
I  dabble  in  all — I'm  merry  and  rum ; 
And  'tis  heigho !  for  Caleb  Quotem,  0 ! 


SONG. 


The  Achilles  though  christened,  good  ship,  'tis  surmised, 
From  that  old  man  of  war  great  Achilles  so  prized, 
Was  he,  like  our  vessel,  pray,  fairly  baptized  ? 

Ti  tol  lol,  &c. 

Poets  sung  that  Achilles :  if  now  they've  an  itch 
To  sing  this,  future  ages  may  know  which  is  which ; 
And  that  one  rode  in  Greece,  and  the  other  in  pitch. 

Ti  tol  lol,  &c. 

What  though  but  a  merchant  ship,  sure  our  supplies. 
Now  your  men  of  war's  gain  in  a  lottery  lies. 
And   how   blank   they  all  look  when  they  can't  get  a 
prize  I  Ti  tol  lol,  &c. 

What  are  all  their  fine  names  ?   When  no  rhino's  behind. 
The  Intrepid  and  Lion  look  sheepish  you'll  find  ; 
Whilst,  alas !  the  poor  ^flolus  can't  raise  the  wind ! 

Ti  tol  lol,  &c. 

Then  the  Thunderer's  dumb  ;  out  of  tune  the  Orpheus  ; 
The  Ceres  has  nothing  at  all  to  produce ; 
And  the  Eagle  I  warrant  you  looks  like  a  goose. 

Ti  tol  lol,  &c. 

D  D    2 
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But  we  merchant  lads,  though  the  foe  we  can't  maul, 
Nor  are  paid  like  fine  king  ships  to  fight  at  a  call, 
Why,  Ave  pay  ourselves  well  without  fighting  at  all. 

Ti  tol  lol,  &c. 


SONG. 


A  VOYAGE  o'er  seas  had  not  entered  my  head, 
Had  I  known  on  which  side  to  butter  my  bread. 

Heigho  !   sure  I  for  hunger  must  die  ! 
I've  failed  like  a  booby,  come  here  in  a  squall, 
Where,  alas !  there's  no  bread  to  be  buttered  at  all ! 

Oh  !  I'm  a  terrible  booby  ! 

Oh,  what  a  sad  booby  am  I ! 

In  London  what  gay  chop-house  signs  in  the  street ! 
But  the  only  sign  here  is  of  nothing  to  eat. 

Heigho  !  that  I  for  hunger  should  die  ! 
My  mutton's  all  lost,  I'm  a  poor  starving  elf, 
And  for  all  the  world  like  a  lost  mutton  myself. 

Oh !  I  shall  die  a  lost  mutton  ! 

Oh,  what  a  lost  mutton  am  I ! 

For  a  neat  slice  of  beef  I  could  roar  like  a  bull ; 
And  my  stomach's  so  empty,  my  heart  is  quite  full. 

Heigho  !   that  I  for  hunger  should  die  ! 
But  grave  without  meat  I  must  here  meet  my  grave, 
For  my  bacon  I  fancy  I  never  shall  save. 

Oho  !  I  shall  ne'er  save  my  bacon  I 

I  can't  save  my  bacon,  not  I ! 
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DUET. 

INKLE  AND  YARICO. 
INKLE. 

On,  say,  simple  maid,  have  you  formed  any  notion 
Of  all  the  rude  dangers  in  crossing  the  ocean  ? 
When  winds  whistle  shrilly,  ah  !  wont  they  remind  you 
To  sigh  with  regret  for  the  grot  left  behind  you  ? 

YARICO. 

Ah  no  !  I  could  follow  and  sail  the  world  over, 
Nor  think  of  my  grot  wdien  I  look  at  my  lover ! 
The  Avinds  which  blow  round   us,  your  arms  for  my 

pillow, 
Will  lull  us  to  sleep  whilst  we're  rocked  by  each  billow. 

INKLE. 

Then  say,  lovely  lass,  what  if  haply  espying 
A  rich  gallant  vessel  with  gay  colours  flying  ? 

YARICO. 

I'll  journey  with  thee,  love,  to  where  the  land  narrows, 
And  fling  all  my  cares  at  my  back  with  my  arrows. 

BOTH. 

Oh,  say  then,  my  true  love,  we  never  will  sunder, 
Nor  shrink  from  the  tempest,  nor  dread  the  big  thunder ; 
Whilst  constant  we'll  laugh  at  all  changes  of  weather, 
And  journey  all  over  the  world  both  together. 
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SONG. 

This  maxim  let  every  one  hear 

Proclaimed  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
Whatever  comes  in  at  your  ear 

Should  never  run  out  at  your  mouth. 
We  servants,  like  servants  of  state. 

Should  listen  to  all  and  be  dumb ; 
Let  others  harangue  and  debate, 

We  look  wise,  shake  our  heads,  and  are  mum. 

The  judge  in  all  dignity  dressed, 

In  silence  hears  barristers  preach, 
And  then  to  prove  silence  is  best. 

He'll  get  up  and  give  'em  a  speech. 
By  saying  but  little  the  maid, 

Will  keep  her  swain  under  her  thumb ; 
And  the  lover  that's  true  to  his  trade, 

Is  certain  to  kiss  and  cry  mum. 


RONDEAU. 

Mars  would  oft,  his  conquests  over, 
To  the  Cyprian  goddess  yield ; 

Venus  gloried  in  a  lover 

Who  like  him  could  brave  the  field. 

In  the  cause  of  battles  hearty 

Still  the  god  would  strive  to  prove, 

He  who  faced  an  adverse  party 
Fittest  was  to  mest  his  love. 

Hear  then  captains,  ye  who  bluster, 
Hear  the  God  of  War  declare — 

Cowards  never  can  pass  muster — 
Courage  only  wins  the  fair. 
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SONG. 

Why  should  I  vain  fears  discover, 
•  Prove  a  dying  sighing  swain  ? 
Why  turn  shilly  shally  lover 
Only  to  prolong  my  pain  ? 

When  we  woo  the  dear  enslaver 

Boldly  ask  and  she  will  grant ; 
How  should  w^e  obtain  a  favour 

But  by  telling  what  we  want  ? 

Should  the  nymph  be  found  complying. 

Nearly  then  the  battle's  won  ; 
Parents  think  'tis  vain  denying 

When  half  our  work  is  fairly  done. 


SONG. 

Christians  are  so  good,  they  say. 
Tender  souls  as  e'er  can  be  ! 

Let  them  credit  it  who  may, 

What  they're  made  of  let  us  see. 

Christian  drovers,  charming  trade ! 

Who  so  careful  cattle  drive  ; 
And  the  tender  Christian  maid 

Sweetly  skinning  eels  alive. 

Tender  tonish  dames,  who  take 

Whip  in  hand  and  drive  like  males, 

Have  their  ponies  nicked,  to  make 
The  pretty  creatures  cock  their  tails. 
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Christian  boys  will  throw  .it  cocks, 
Worry  dogs,  hunt  cats,  kill  flies ; 

Christian  lords  will  learn  to  box, 

And  give  their  noble  friend  black  eyes. 


SONG. 


Oh,  give  me  your  plain-dealing  fellows, 
Who  never  from  honesty  shrink  ; 

Not  thinking  on  all  they  should  tell  us, 
But  telling  us  all  that  they  think. 

Truth  from  man  flows  like  wine  from  a  bottle, 
His  free-spoken  heart's  a  full  cup  ; 

But  when  truth  sticks  half-Avay  in  the  throttle, 
Man's  worse  than  a  bottle  corked  up. 

Complaisance  is  a  gingerbread  creature. 

Used  for  show,  like  a  watch  by  each  spark  ; 

But  truth  is  a  golden  repeater 

That  sets  a  man  right  in  the  dark. 


SONG. 

Your  Colinettes  and  Arriettes, 
Your  Damons  of  the  grove. 
Who  like  fallals  and  pastorals. 
Waste  years  in  love  ! 
But  modern  folks  know  better  jokes, 

And  courting  once  begun. 
To  church  they  hop  at  once,  and  pop — • 
Egad,  all's  done  1 
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In  life  -wc  prance  a  country  dance 

Where  every  couple  stands  ; 
Their  partners  set,  awhile  curvet, 

But  soon  join  hands. 

"When  at  our  feet  so  trim  and  neat 

The  powdered  lover  sues, 
lie  vows  he  dies,  the  lady  sighs, 

But  can't  refuse. 
Ah !  how  can  she  unmoved  e'er  see 

Her  swain  his  death  incur  ? 
If  once  the  squire  is  seen  expire 
He  lives  with  her. 

In  life  we  prance,  &c. 

When  John  and  Bet  are  fairly  met, 

John  boldly  tries  his  luck  ; 
He  steals  a  buss,  without  more  fuss, 

The  bargain's  struck. 
Whilst  things  below  are  going  so, 

Is  Betty  pray  to  blame  ? 
Who  knows  upstairs  her  mistress  fares 
Just,  just  the  same. 

In  life  we  prance,  &c. 


SONG. 


riiouGH  lovers,  like  marksmen,  all  aim  at  the  heart, 
Some  hit  wide  of  the  mark,  as  we  wenches  all  know  ; 

But  of  all  the  shots  he's  the  worst  in  the  art 

Who  shoots  at  a  pigeon  and  kills  a  crow.     Oho  ! 

Your  master  has  killed  a  crow. 
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When  younkers  go  out  the  first  thne  in  their  lives, 
At  random  they  shoot  and  let  fly  as  they  go. 

So  your  master  unskilled  how  to  level  at  wives, 
Has  shot  at  a  pigeon  and  killed  a  crow. 

Oho  !  &c. 

Love  and  money  thus  wasted,  in  terrible  trim  ! 

His  powder  is  spent  and  his  shot  running  low ; 
Yet  the  pigeon  he  missed,  I've  a  notion,  with  him 
Will  never  for  such  a  mistake  pluck  a  crow. 

No !  no  ! 
Your  master  may  keep  his  croAv. 


SONG. 

A  CLERK  I  was  in  London  gay, 

Jemmy  linkum  feedle, 
And  went  in  boots  to  see  the  play, 

Merry  fi.ddlem  tweedle. 
I  marched  the  lobby,  twirled  my  stick. 

Diddle,  daddle,  deedle ; 
The  girls  all  cried,  *'  He's  quite  the  kick," 

Oh,  Jemmy  linkum  feedle. 

Hey  !  for  America  I  sail, 

Yankee  doodle  deedle ; 
The  sailor-boys  cried,  "  Smoke  his  tail  !" 

Jemmy  linkum  feedle. 
On  English  belles  I  turned  my  back, 

Diddle,  daddle,  deedle  ; 
And  got  a  foreign  fair  quite  black. 

Oh,  twaddle,  twaddle,  tweedle  I 
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Your  London  girls,  uith  roguish  trip, 

^yheeclle,  wheedle,  wheedle ; 
Boast  their  pouting  underlip, 

Fiddle,  faddle,  feedle. 
My  Wows  would  beat  a  hundred  such. 

Diddle,  daddle,  deedle, 
Whose  upper  lip  pouts  twice  as  much, 

Oh,  pretty  double  wheedle, 

Rings  I'll  buy  to  deck  her  toes, 

Jemmy  linkum  feedle  ; 
A  feather  fine  shall  grace  her  nose. 

Waving  fiddle,  feedle. 
With  jealousy  I  ne'er  shall  burst, 

Who'd  steal  my  bone  of  bone-a? 
A  white  Othello  I  can  trust 

A  dingy  Desdemona., 


THBIBLE'S  WIFE. 

Thimble's  scolding  wife  lay  dead; 

"  Heigho  !"  says  Thimble, 
"  My  dearest  duck's  defunct  in  bed, 
Death  has  cabbaged  her  1     Oh  !  she's  fled  ! 

With  her  rolypoly,  gammon,  and  spinach, 
Heigho !"  says  Thimble. 

Thimble  buried  his  wife  that  night ; 

*'  Heigho  !"  says  Thimble  ; 
''  I  grieve  to  sew  up  my  heart's  delight 
With  her  diamond-ring  on  her  finger  tight ! 
And  her  rolypoly,"  &c. 
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To  saw  off  her  finger  and  steal  the  ring 

Soon  came  the  sexton  ; 
She  sat  up  on  end  and  she  gave  a  fling, 
Crying,  Damme,  you  dog,  you  steal  no  such  thing  ! 
With  your  rolypoly,  &c., 

And  off  run  the  sexton. 

She  stalked  to  her  home,  and  she  made  a  din ; 

"Heigho!"  cried  Thimble; 
Then  popped  out  his  head,  and  said  with  a  grin, 
"  You  are  dead,   dearest  duck  1    and  I   can't  let 

you  in, 
With  your  rolypoly,"  &c. 
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AS  these  Random  Records  contain  a  variety  of  Anec- 
dotes, it  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  this  is  my  first 
attempt  of  the  kind,  and  that  .1  disclaim  a  sort  of  Joe 
Miller  Book  which  exhibits  the  following  title  : — 

"THE  CIRCLE  OF  ANECDOTE  AND  WIT; 

To  which  is  added 

A  Choice  Selection  of 

Comic  and  Humorous  Tales,  Epigrams,  and 

Facetious  Morceaux,  in  verse, 

by 

George  Colemax,  Esquire, 
Printed  by  John  Bumpus,  Holborn." 

There  may  be  a  George  Coleman,  Esquire,  with  an  e  in 
his  surname,  but  he  is  not  the  George  Colman  who  has 
now  tlie  honour  of  addressing  his  readers  ;  and  I  know 
no  more  of  this  Squire  Coleman  than  of  his  publisher  or 
printer,  INIr.  John  Bumpus,  of  Holborn.  In  this  notable 
work,  however,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  story  in  verse  of 
*'  The  Newcastle  Apothecary,"  and  which  is  there  given 
to  Peter  Pindar. 

Whether  a  similarity  of  real  names  in  the  above  instance 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  misleading  the  public,  it  is  not 
worth  my  while  to  inquire  ;  but  as  the  matter  has  here 
fallen  in  my  way,  it  is  as  well  to  disavow  not  only  "  The 
Circle  of  Anecdote  and  Wit,"  but  at  the  same  time  several 
catchpenny  effusions  in  verse  (the  titles  of  which  I  forget), 
which  have  been  attributed  to  me,  as  they  are  insinuated 
to  be  written  by  the  author  of  "  Broad  Grins,"*  and  for 
which  I  have  been  abused  by  ephemeral  critics. — G.  C. 


*  The  title  of  this  spurious  work  was  "More  Broad  Grins;  or, 
Mirth  versus  Melauclioly. "  Load.,  John  Lowndes,  Coveut  Garden,  1819, 
pp.  66  ;  and  the  prefatory  advertisement  set  forth  that  "  the  first 
seven  comic  tales  are  the  production  of  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the 
dramatic  world." — Ed. 


PROSPECTUS 


OF 
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Y  plan  is  to  liave  no  plan  ;  and  in  sitting  down  to 
iV X  write — not  my  life,  but  something  ''  about  it  and 
about  it" — I  fetter  m3^self  to  no  concatenation  of  narrative. 
Wlien  I  shall  have  penned  one  paragraph,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  foresee  what  may  be  the  next.  I  may  ily  off  at  a 
tangent,  from  grave  to  gay,  from  one  subject  or  one  place  to 
another  and  back  again  ad  libitum ;  I  shall  give  my 
readers  a  dance  if  they  don't  tire  of  my  piping,  while  I  am 
lolling  in  my  easy-chair. 

All  I  promise  is  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  to  treat 
the  little  events  of  my  humble  existence,  as  far  as  I  please 
to  mention  them,  so  much  in  due  order,  that  I  will  not 
positively  write  them  backwards,  as  you  read  Hebrew,  or 
as  a  late  distrait  nobleman  once,  it  is  said,  ate  a  dinner, 
commencing  with  cheese  and  finishing  with  soup. 
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SMOKING   FOR   CORNS. 

THERE  is  an  obsolete  story  of  a  parcel  of  schoolboys 
who  had  a  fashion,  lately  revived  among  dandy  clerks 
and  apprentices,  of  smoking  tobacco.  It  vras  in  the  time  of 
James  the  First^  whose  detestation  of  the  habit  and  of  the 
noxious  weed  was  manifested  by  his  pedantic  "  Counter- 
blast" against  it,  but  it  had  no  effect  upon  the  boys ;  they 
still  whiffed  away,  like  little  Whigs,  to  show  their  inde- 
pendence of  his  majesty  ;  in  short,  the  young  dogs  smoked 
day  and  night,  like  the  kitchen  chimney  of  a  tavern.  This 
of  course  Avas  concealed,  as  much  as  you  can  conceal  a 
smell,  from  the  dominie,  till  one  luckless  evening  when  the 
imps  were  all  huddled  together  round  the  fire  of  their 
dormitory,  involving  each  other  in  vapours  of  their  own 
creation,  lo  !  in  burst  the  master,  and  stood  in  avv'ful  dig- 
nity before  them.  "  How  now !"  quoth  dominie  to  the 
first  lad,  "  how  dare  you  be  smoking  tobacco?"  '-  Sir," 
said  the  boy,  "  Tm  subject  to  headaches,  and  a  pipe  takes 
off  the  pain."  "And  you,  and  you,  and  you?"'  inquired 
the  pedagogue,  questioning  every  boy  in  his  turn.  One 
had  "a  raging  tooth,"  another  the  colic,  the  third  a 
cough,    the    fourth — in    short   they    all    had    something. 

E  E 
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"  Now,  sirrah,"  bellowed  the  doctor  to  the  last  boy, ''  what 
disorder  do  you  smoke  for  ?"  Alas  !  all  the  excuses  were 
exhausted!  when  the  interrogated  urchin,  putting  down 
his  pipe  after  a  flirewell  whifF,  and  lookhig  gravely  up  in 
dominie's  face,  said  in  a  whining  hypocritical  tone.  "  /S'zV, 
I  smoke  for  corns.'''' 


COLMAN— NO   CALM. 

The  knack  of  getting  out  of  myself  has  relieved  me  fre- 
quently in  many  a  weary  mile  of  my  worldly  pilgrimage, 
for  I  have  marched  with  more  peas  in  my  shoes  than  most 
of  my  neighbours ;  and  had  I  not  often  thought  on  some- 
thing else  rather  than  on  my  own  pains  and  vexations,  I 
should  have  foundered.  Some  troublous  planet,  I  believe, 
was  lord  of  the*  ascendant  in  my  horoscope,  and  the 
anagram  of  my  name  is  No  Calm. 


MRS.   FOUNTAIN 

The  Marylebone  seminary  was,  at  the  time  I  was  placed 
thprp,  a  fashionable  stepping-stone  to  AVestmiiister  and 
•  •rlit.T  I )uljlic  schools  of  the  first  order.  Tlic  hr'jul -ni.-ister 
<iMt.  old  Doctor  I'ouuralji,  '' rviiicipiiini  ii  l-'oii?;."  v.-;is  a 
^vo^tlly  goo(!-ii;it ured  dominie  in  <•(  biisli  anIl:",  .-iikI  liis  Avifo 
Jiad  a  head  of  hair  which  exhibited  a  prodigious  variety 
of  colours.  This  diversity  of  tints  must  have  arisen  from 
the  different  experiments  she  practised  upon  her  tresses ; 
and  so  conspicuous  was  the  effect,  that  if  Berenice's  locks 
had  a  right  to  rank  among  the  stars,  Mrs.  Fountain's 
chevelure  had  as  clear  a  claim  to  pass  for  a  rainbow. 
It  is  odd  that  this  lively  old  lass,   whose  faded  chahng 
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still  testified  that  she  had  been  a  fine  v.'oman,  should  have 
anticipated  by  many  a  year  the  chemical  attempts  now 
made  to  beautify  ringlets,  eyebrows,  whiskers,  and 
moustaches.  "Whatever  were  the  ingredients  of  her  spe- 
cifics, they  evidently  failed  as  much  as  those  modern  infal- 
libles  which  have  rendered  a  purple  pate  upon  human 
shoulders  more  common  than  a  blue  boar  upon  a  sign- 
post. 

But  although  Dame  Fountain  rejected  powder  and  po- 
matum, which  were  universally  worn,  she  nevertheless  so 
far  conformed  with  the  prevalent  female  fashions  as  to 
erect  a  formidable  messuage  or  tenement  of  hair,  upon 
the  ground-plot  of  her  pericranium. 

A  towering  toupee,  pulled  up  all  but  b}''  the  roots,  and 
strained  over  a  cushion  on  the  top  of  her  head,  formed  the 
centre  of  the  building,  tiers  of  curls  served  for  the  wings, 
a  banging  chignon  behind  defended  her  occiput  like  a  but- 
tress, and  the  whole  fabric  was  kept  tight  and  weather- 
proof, as  with  nails  and  iron  cramps,  by  a  quantity  of  long 
single  and  double  black  pins. 

If  I  could  borrow  for  five  minutes  from  the  author  of 
the  Waverley  novels  that  pen  so  pencil-like  in  portraying 
the  minutest  parts  of  ancient  attire,  I  would  describe  the 
borlv-clothes  of  this  matron  of  ^farylebone ;  but  as  my 
picrure<  aif  onlv  -kf-tclies  and  dabs  of  the  pound-brush,  i 
content  mvsell'  witli  sjtying  that  tlie  several  dresses  ;tnd 
ile.orations  of  her  person  were  in  keeping  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  her  head  ;  and  at  a  certain  hour  of  each  day, 
slie  threw  over  her  rustling  habiliments  a  thin  snow-white 
linen  Avrapper  (tied  at  precise  intervals  with  strings  of  the 
same  colour),  which  descended  from  her  throat  to  her 
ankles.  In  this  costume  she  was  daily  wont  to  mount 
herself  upon  an  elevated  stool,  near  a  wide  fireplace,  to 
preside  over  the  urchins  of  her  husband's  academy,  while 
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they  ate  tlicir  dinner,  AvLicli  ceremony  ^Y^.s  performed  In 
tlie  hall  of  the  mansion,  an  old  rambling  house  allied  to 
the  Gothic,  at  long  tables  covered  Avith  cloths  most  accu- 
rately clean,  and  with  wholesome  boiled  and  roast,  most 
excellently  cooked. 

It  was  certainly  not  a  display  of  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful, but  it  was  a  scene  of  the  pompous  and  the  pleasing, 
when  this  comely  old  hen  sat  in  state,  watching  over  the 
merry  brood  of  chiokens  under  her  care.  Nothing  could 
be  better  than  her  whole  arrangement  of  this  puerile  refec- 
tory, nothing  better  than  the  taste  and  judgment  with  which 
she  restrained  the  clamour,  but  allowed  the  mirth  of  the 
boys  during  their  repast;  and  for  the  repast  itself,  oh! 
Avhat  batter  puddings  ! 


PUDDINGS. 

Should  some  austere  reader  throw  down  the  book,  in- 
dignant at  the  frivolity  of  this  exclamation,  I  v^'ould  have 
him  to  know  that  I  could  read  his  moroseness  such  a  lecture 
upon  puddings,  and  the  honour  in  which  they  were  for- 
merly held,  as  wouM  make  him  lower  his  tone.  I  could 
inform  this  fastidious  personage,  that  the  most  enlightened 
men  of  ancient  times  thought  them  not  only  strengtheners 
of  the  body,  but  sharpeners  of  the  mind  ;  wherefore  it  was 
said : 

"  Quid  farto  melhis  ? 
Hinc  suam  agnoscit  corpus  euergiam, 
Sui.m  aciem  mens." — Mctb.  cle  Fartoj^jhagis, 

Na}^,  the  Eomans  even  erected  a  statue  to  F.  Agricola,  the 
inventor  of  lentil  dumplings,  which,  after  all,  Avere  poor 
leguminous  conglomerations,  and  no  more  to  be  compared 
with   our   improved    compounds  of  flour,  milk,  and  eggs, 
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tlian  n  shin  of  beef  to  a  liaiincli  of  venison.  I  could  also 
tell  him  that  the  learned  University  of  Oxford  is  as  proud 
of  its  college  puddings  as  of  its  logic,  sausages,  mathe- 
matics, or  brawn  ;  that  the  very  mention  of  these  culinary 
compositions  is  of  such  national  importance  as  to  be  en- 
twined in  the  staples  of  our  language,  by  forming  the 
basis  of  sundry  proverbs,  as  "Too  much  pudding  will 
choke  a  dog,"  which  is  a  caution  against  excess ;  "  The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  which  is  a  precept 
to  trust  only  to  absolute  experience ;  "  Hungry  dogs  eat 
dirty  pudding,"  which  is  a  satire  upon  the  distress  of 
epicures  during  a  scarcity  of  provisions ;  and  as,  according 
to  Shakspeare,  "  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,"  so 
the  good  luck  of  settling  concerns  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, exactly  at  the  critical  minute,  is  expressed  by 
being  "just  in  pudding  time."  I  could  moreover  in- 
struct him,  that  John  Bran  of  Norfolk  was  ordered  up 
to  Court,  and  appointed  cook  to  King  John,  of  Magna 
Charta  memory,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  pudding-making  ; 
when  so  great  was  John  Bran's  fimie,  that  he  was  called 
Jack  Pudding  throughout  the  kingdom  :  and  being  the 
first  who  ever  broiled  these  dainties,  the  monarch  insti- 
tuted him  Knight  of  the  Gridiron,  giving  him  a  gridiron  of 
gold,  the  ensign  of  the  Order  of  Jack  Puddings  (who 
have  since  degenerated  into  jNIerry  Andrews),  which  he 
always  wore  as  a  mark  of  his  sovereign's  favour. 


A  DOSE   OF   SENNA. 


There  was  only  one  female  in  this  establishment  who 
was  not  only  my  dislike  but  my  dread  and  aversion. 
This  was  a  squeezy,  pale,  lemon-faced  maid^  whose  hard 
features  and  naturally  repellent  qualities  must,  I  think, 
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have  insured  her  a  most  unequivocal  title  to  that  chaste 
appellation  ;  and  from  the  time  I  last  saw  her — which  is 
more  than  half  a  century  ago — to  the  present  moment,  she 
never  enters  my  head  without  giving  me  a  jiain  in  the 
bowels;  et  pour  cause.  Sir,  it  is  all  owing  to  a  comlDination 
of  ideas. 

Dame  Fountain,  you  are  to  know,  had  a  reverent 
anxiety  for  the  health  of  every  boy  committed  to  lier 
charge.  There  never  v\'as  a  transient  headache,  a  casual 
flush  in  tlie  face,  or  tickling  in  the  trachea,  to  niise  sus- 
picion of  a  cough ; "  or  in  the  fauces,  to  give  an  alarm  of 
sore  throat ;  or  a  pimple  on  the  skin,  the  supposed  fore- 
runner of  a  rash,  but  the  unhappy  urchin  who  indicated 
these  symptoms  was  condemned  to  be  physicked.  Un- 
luckily I\Irs.  Fountain  had  but  one  recipe ;  and  she 
applied  it  to  every  disorder,  as  the  fiddler  fiddled  ''  Bob- 
bing Joan,"  because  he  could  fiddle  nothing  else.  It 
was  her  panacea,  and  wheneA'er  she  passed  sentence  for 
imbibing  it,  the  lemon-faced  virgin  whom  I  held  in  such 
fear  and  abhorrence  was  the  executioner.  It  was  my 
wretched  lot,  being  a  puny  child,  to  be  continually 
doomed  to  a  dose  of  this  filth ;  and  on  the  execution 
days,  I  was  taken  by  surprise  early  in  the  morning  on 
the  landing-place  of  the  stairs,  while  creeping  down  from 
bed  to  the  schoolroom.  There  stood  the  pale  pucelle, 
holding  a  tablespoonful  of  water  with  ten  grains  of  powder 
of  senna  floating  on  the  top. 

At  first  sight  of  me  she  stirred  up  the  senna  in  the 
spoon  with  her  forefinger,  the  nail  of  which  was  bordered 
like  writing-paper  in  a  deep  mourning.  The  signal  at 
last  was  familiar  to  me.  "  Come,  child  !"  was  all  she 
ever  uttered.  I  knew  the  dreadful  word  of  command, 
and  with  tears  trickling  down  my  cheeks  gulj)ed  the 
nauseous  draught,  half  mixed,  lumpy,  green,  gritty,  and 
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griping.  But  oh  !  the  pains  I  afterwards  endured !  Yet 
this  woman  do  I  forgive.  I  would  even  Avrite  an  epitapli 
upon  her,  since  now  no  doubt  she  is  dead,  lor  slie  was  no 
chicken  when  I  knew  her.  Peace  to  her  maidenly  re- 
mains :  ere  this  they  must  be  pulverized  and  levigated 
more — much,  much  more  than  the  gritty  powder  of  senna 
which  (devil  incarnate  as  she  then  was)  she  forced  me  to 
swallow. 


THE   higgler's    CART. 

On  my  mother's  death  my  father  took  me  with  him, 
from  his  house  in  town,  to  his  villa  at  Kichmond,  in 
Surrey.  During  the  many  years  he  enjoyed  this  retire- 
ment, he  used  repeatedly  to  c^uote,  in  reference  to  it,  from 
his  favourite  Terence, 

"  Ex  meo  propinquo  rure  hoc  capio  commodi : 
Neque  agri,  neque  urbis  odium  me  unquam  percipit ; 
Ubi  satias  ccepit  fieri,  commuto  locum."* 

In  fact  he  had  a  set  of  quotations,  as  well  as  phrases  and 
figures  of  his  own  (as  most  men  have  imconsciously  more 
or  less),  which  he  w^as  in  the  habit  of  introducing  as  often 
as  he  could  find  occasion  ;  for  instance,  there  was  a  horse- 
ferry  across  the  Thames,  and  the  boat  in  motion,  waiting 
over  passengers,  carriages,  and  cattle,  was  a  particularly 
picturesque  object  when  vie^ved  from  his  grounds  ;  this 
was  at  last  superseded  by  a  bridge,  and  if  any  friend  con- 
doled v^ith  him  on  the  loss  of  the  ferry-boat,  he  was  sure 


*  "  I've  this  convenience  from  my  neighbouring  villa  ; 
I'm  never  tired  of  country  or  of  town, 
For  as  disgust  comes  on  I  change  my  place." 

Translation  hrj  Colman  the  Eldeu. 
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to  say,  "  Sir,  you  could  not  put  a  higgler's  cart  into  it, 
tliat  it  did  not  become  beautiful."  This  eternal  higgler's 
cart  came  over  my  ears  in  equal  frequency  with  the  quo- 
tation from  Terence  ;  and  when  I  grew  up  into  a  wicked 
stripling,  I  would  sometimes  (to  my  shame  be  it  spoken), 
whisper  a  Richmond  visitor  what  my  father  vv^ould  say  in 
precise  words  uj)on  certain  topics,  and  then  by  leading 
him  to  them  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion.  I  practised 
this  youthful  piece  of  waggery  once  too  often,  for  one 
day  he  discovered  that  I  was  hoaxing  him.  I  fear  that 
he  never  entirely  forgot  this  irreverence,  for  from  that 
time  forth  he  carefully  kept  clear  of  the  "  higgler's  cart," 
though  now  and  then  he  caught  himself  tripping  at  the 
"  ex  meo  propinquo  rure." 


TAKE  AWAY   THE   RIVER. 

I  HAVE  heard  of  an  envious  Frenchman,  who  decried 
everything  he  saw  in  England,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders 
at  the  famed  view  from  Richmond  hill,  and  crying,  "  Bah  ! 
otez  la  riviere,  et  la  vue  ne  vaut  rien."  Now  considering 
that  the  Thames  is  a  tolerably  prominent  feature  in  the 
prospect,  this  was  rather  a  violent  postulatum,  and  much 
like  proposing  the  amputation  of  a  handsome  nose  in  a 
fine  face  to  make  it  an  ordinary  countenance. 


TAMING   OF   THE   SHREW. 

There  was  a  gossiping  anecdote  told  of  Dodd,  while  he 
was  acting  here,*  for  the  truth  of  which  I  will  not  be  an- 
swerable.      He  sojourned,   as   the  story  goes,  in  lodgings 


i.e.,  at  tlie  theatre  upon  riicbmond  Green. — Ed. 
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near  the  theatre,  Avitli  a  "  clicrc  amie"  belonging  to  tlic 
company.  This  perhaps  he  might  have  found  to  he  a 
snng  arrangement  in  the  summer  months,  if  the  tranquillity 
of  the  tete-a-tete  had  not  been  daily  disturbed  by  dis- 
cussing frivolous  points  upon  which  the  fond  pair  very 
furiously  differed,  insomuch  that  the  gentleman  was  wont 
tc  enforce  his  arguments  more  by  missiles  than  by  meta- 
phors;  in  short,  he  threw  chairs,  tables,  and  chimney- 
piece  crockery  all  about  the  room. 

In  the  heat  of  one  of  these  domestic  fracas,  which  hap- 
pened at  an  early  dinner  upon  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  while 
Dodd  clattered  and  the  "  chere  amie"   screamed,  the  land- 
lord rushed  upon  the  scene  of  action,  in  hoj)es,  if  he  could 
not  prevent  a  further  breach  of  the  peace,  to  hinder  their 
breaking  more  of  his  property.     "How  dare  you,  mister," 
ejaculated  Dodd,  who    was   brandishing  the   shoulder  of 
mutton  in  his  hand,  "  obtrude  into   our   aj^artment  while 
we   are   rehearsing?''''      "Rehearsing!"   cried   the  amazed 
landlord,    while    the    broken    bits    of   sham    china    were 
crunching  under  his  feet,  "  I  could  have   sworn   you  were 
fighting."     "  No,  sir,"    said   Dodd,    "we  were  rehearsing 
the   sup)per   scene    in    '  Katherine  and  Petruchio,    or  the 
Taming  of  a  Shrew.' "     "  Why,  it  does  look,"  observed  the 
landlord,  giving  a  glance  around  the  room,  "  as  if  you  had 
been  trying  to  tame  a  shrew,  sure  enough."     "  Don't  you 
know,  fellow,"  asked  Dodd,  "  that  we  are  advertised  to  act 
the  parts  this  very  night?"      "Not  I,  truly,"  returned  the 
host.       "  Then   go   downstairs,   sir,"  cried   the    comedian, 
sternly,  "  and  read  the  bill  of  the  play,  and  read  it  every 
morning,  sir,  to  prevent  your  repeating  this  impertinence." 
History  records  not  whether  the   landlord  read  the  play- 
house bill,  but  it  sets  forth  that  he  did  not  forget  his  own, 
for  when  he   presented  it  at  the  end  of  the  week,  it  con- 
tained an  appalling  longitude  of  charges  for  old  tea-pots, 
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chipped  Wedgwood  vases,  delf  sheplierdesses,  and  other 
items  of  paltry  earthenware,  headed  with  "Mr.  Dodd, 
debtor  to  John  Wilson,  for  choice  articles  of  very  rare  and 
ornamental  china,  broken  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  '  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,'  " 


INDECENCY   OF   TERENCE. 

Apropos  of  Terence's  comedies,  I  am  aware  that  I  shall 
raise  a  partial  clamour  at  my  own  expense  in  starting 
an  objection  against  their  being  acted  by  the  Westminster 
scholars;  but  suppose  they  were  new  English  dramas 
to  be  produced  in  Drury  Lane  or  Covcnt  Garden,  could 
they  be  conscientiously  reported,  in  official  language,  as 
"  not  containing  anything  immoral  or  otherwise  improper 
for  the  stage  ?"  or  supposing  them  licensed,  would  a  modern 
audience,  if  it  tolerated  the  general  indecency  of  the 
plots,  endure  the  gross  profligacy  of  some  particular  in- 
cidents ? 

Look  at  the  "  Eunuchus,"  the  most  popular  perhaps  of 
the  four  comedies  which  are  acted  at  Westminster  out  of 
Terence's  six.  Its  language  is,  I  admit,  always  decorous, 
like  all  the  dialogue  of  this  author ;  even  Avholesome 
counsel  is  now  and  then  put  into  the  mouths  of  his  most 
exceptionable  characters.  "  They  guard  and  fence,"  as 
Collier  expresses  it,  "  when  occasion  requires,  and  step 
handsomely  over  a  dirty  i^lace;"  but  they  give  good  pre- 
cept with  very  bad  example,  and  the  transactions  contained 
in  the  above  comedy  are  so  repugnant  to  the  elemental 
purity  of  education,  that  I  have  been  advised  to  refrain 
from  analysing  them  here.  I  therefore  merely  refer  my 
classical  readers  to  the  ruffianly  behaviour  of  ChaBrea  to- 
wards Pai!i|)hila,  the  consent  of  Laches  to  the  open  immo- 
ralities of  his  son  Pha^dria,  the   old  gentleman's  further 
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ai^proval  of  uniting  two  such  heterogeneous  households  as 
those  of  tlie  said  Phajdria  and  Chccrea,  his  newly  married 
brother ;  and,  last  not  least,  the  compact  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  play,  made  by  Gnatho  with  Phadria,  relative  to 
Thraso  and  Thais.  Let  it  finally  be  observed,  that  the 
moral  justice  of  the  comedy  is  this.  Two  young  men, 
the  heroes  of  the  dramatis  personce,  are  rewarded  with 
the  accomplishment  of  all  their  desires,  after  conduct  for 
wliich,  according  to  English  laws  and  customs,  one  of  them 
would  be  excluded  from  the  society  of  gentlemen  and  thy 
other  would  be  hanged. 


AX   INTRODUCTION    TO   DR.   JOHNSON. 

Mr  boyish  mind  had  anticipated  an  awful  impression 
when  I  Avas  first  unwillingly  brought  into  the  presence  of 
the  stupendous  Johnson.  I  knew  not  then  that  he  had 
"  a  love  for  little  children,"  calling  them  "  pretty  dears 
and  giving  them  sweetmeats,"  as  Boswell  hath  sine 3,  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  narrated.  It  was  my  hapless 
lot,  however,  to  be  excluded  from  the  objects  of  this  pro- 
pension  ;  perhaps  at  my  age,  of  about  fourteen,  I  might 
have  been  too  old  or  too  ugly  ;  but  the  idea  of  Johnson's 
carrying  bon-bons  to  give  to  children  of  any  age,  is  much 
like  supposing  that  a  Greenland  bear  has  a  pocket  stuffed 
with  tartlets  for  travellers. 

On  the  day  of  my  introduction  he  was  asked  to  dinner 
at  my  father's  house,  in  Soho  Square,  and  the  erudite 
savage  came  a  full  hour  before  his  time.  I  happened  to 
be  with  my  father,  who  was  beginning  his  toilette,  when 
it  was  announced  to  him  that  the  Doctor  had  arrived. 
My  sire,  being  one  of  the  tributary  princes  who  did  homage 
to   this   monarch,  was   somewhat    flurried ;    and   having 
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dressed  himself  hastily,  took  me  with  him  into  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

On  our  entrance  Ave  found  Johnson  sitting  in  a  fauteuil 
of  rose-coloured  satin,  the  arms  and  legs  of  -which  (of  the 
chair  remember,  not  of  the  Doctor),  were  of  burnished 
gold  ;  and  the  contrast  of  the  man  with  the  seat  was  very 
striking;  an  unwashed  coal-heaver  in  a  vis-a-vis  could 
not  be  much  more  misplaced  than  Johnson  thus  deposited. 
lie  was  dressed  in  a  rusty  suit  of  brown  cloth  dittos,  with 
black  worsted  stockings  ;  his  old  yellow  wig  w^as  of  formid- 
able dimensions;  and  the  learned  head  which  sustained  it 
rolled  about  in  a  seemingly  paralytic  motion  ;  but  in  the 
performance  of  its  orbit,  it  inclined  chiefly  to  one  shoulder, 
whether  to  the  right  or  left,  I  cannot  now  remember. 

He  deigned  not  to  rise  on  our  entrance  :  and  we  stood 
before  him  while  he  and  my  father  talked.  There  was 
soon  a  pause  in  the  colloquy  ;  and  my  father,  making  his 
advantage  of  it,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Doctor 
Johnson,  this  is  a  little  Colman."  The  Doctor  bestowed  a 
slight  ungracious  glance  upon  me,  and  continuing  the 
rotary  motion  of  his  head,  renewed  the  previous  conversa- 
tion. Again  there  was  a  pause;  again  the  anxious  father, 
who  had  ftuled  in  his  first  effort,  seized  the  opportunity 
for  pushing  his  progeny,  with,  "  This  is  my  son.  Doctor 
Johnson."  The  great  man's  contempt  for  me  was  now 
roused  to  wrath ;  and,  knitting  his  brows,  he  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *'  I  see  him,  sir !"  he  then  fell  back 
in  his  rose-coloured  satin  fauteuil,  as  if  giving  himself  up 
to  meditation ;  implying  that  he  would  not  be  farther 
plagued  either  with  an  old  fool  or  a  young  one. 
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GOLDSMITH. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  several  years  before  my  luckless 
presentation  to  Jolmson,  proved  liow  "  doctors  differ." 
I  was.  only  five  years  old  when  Goldsnutli  took  me  on  liis 
knee,  while  lie  was  drinking  coffee  one  evening  with  my 
father,  and  began  to  play  with  mc ;  which  amiable  act  I 
returned  with  the  ingratitude  of  a  peevish  brat  by  giving 
him  a  very  smart  slap  in  the  face  ;  it  must  have  been  a 
tingior  ;  for  it  left  the  marks  of  my  little  spiteful  paw  upon 
his  cheek.  This  infantile  outrage  was  followed  by  sum- 
mary justice  :  and  I  was  locked  up  by  my  indignant  father 
in  an  adjoining  room,  to  undergo  solitary  imprisonment  in 
the  dark.  Here  I  began  to  howl  and  scream  most 
abominably ;  which  was  no  bad  step  towards  liberation, 
since  those  who  were  not  inclined  to  pity  me  mio-ht  be 
likely  to  set  me  free  for  the  purpose  of  abating  a  nuisance. 
x\t  length  a  generous  friend  appeared  to  extricate  me 
from  jeopardy  ;  and  that  generous  friend  was  no  other 
than  the  man  I  had  so  wantonly  molested  by  assault  and 
battery;  it  was  the  tender-hearted  Doctor  himself,  with  a 
lighted  candle  in  his  hand  and  a  smile  upon  his  counte- 
nance, which  was  still  partially  red  from  tlie  effects  of  n)y 
petulance.  I  sulked  and  sobbed,  and  he  fondled  and 
soothed  till  I  began  to  brighten.  Goldsmith,  who  in 
regard  to  children  was  like  the  village  preacher  he  had  so 
beautifully  described,  for 

"  Their  vrelfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed," 

seized  the  propitious  moment  of  returning  good  humour ; 
so  he  put  down  the  candle  and  began  to  conjure.  He 
placed  three  hats,  which  happened  to  be  in  the  room, 
upon  the  carpet,  and  a  shilling  under  each — the  shillings, 
he  told  me,  were  England,  France,  and  Sj'ain.  "  Hey, 
presto,  cockolorum  !"   cried  the  Doctor,  and  lo  !  on  un- 
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covering  the  shillings  wliicli  had  been  dispersed,  each 
beneath  a  separate  hat,  they  were  all  found  congregated 
under  one.  I  was  no  politician  at  five  years  old,  and 
therefore  might  not  have  wondered  at  the  sudden  revolu- 
tion which  brought  England,  France,  and  Spain  all  under 
one  crown  ;  but  as  I  was  also  no  conjuror,  it  amazed  me 
beyond  measure.  Astonishment  might  have  amounted  to 
awe  for  one  who  appeared  to  me  gifted  with  the  power  of 
jjerforming  miracles,  if  the  good-nature  of  the  man  had 
not  obviated  my  dread  of  the  magician  ;  but  from  that 
time,  whenever  the  Doctor  came  to  visit  my  father, 

'•'  I  plucked  his  gOAvn,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile  ;" 

a  game  at  romps  constantly  ensued,  and  we  were  always 
cordial  friends  and  merry  playfellows. 


FOOTE  S   WOODEN   LEG. 

Foote's  earliest  notices  of  me  were  far  from  flatterino-i 
but  though  they  had  none  of  Goldsmith's  tenderness,  they 
had  none  of  Johnson's  ferocity;  and  when  he  accosted  me 
with  his  usual  salutation  of  "  Blow  your  nose,  child!"  there 
was  a  whini^cinl  mannor  and  a  l^mad  p-j-in  upon  hi- 
iW,'itur("-  \vliii-l)  al\\a\s  niadf  jho  lau'jh. 

llis(t\\']i  nose  Avas  gciicralK-  bi'iii'iincd  \\  it.Ii  -iiiin':  aii<l 
if  ]je  ]ia»l  jn'\ei-  Ix'eu  iiiore  facetious  ilian  iij,(_iii  the 
subject  of  my  emunetojies  (which,  by  the  bye,  did  not  want 
cleansing),  I  need  not  tell  the  reader  that  he  would  not 
have  been  distinguished  as  a  wit;  he  afterwards  conde- 
scended to  pass  better  jokes  u]3on  me. 

The  paradoxical  celebrity  which  he  maintained  upon 
the  stage  was  very  singular ;  his  satirical  sketches  were 
scarcely  dramas,  and  he  could  not  be  called  a  good  legiti- 
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mate  performer.  Yet  there  is  no  Shal-:speare  or  Roscius 
Vtpon  record  who,  like  Foote,  supported  a  theatre  for  a 
series  of  years  by  his  own  acting,  in  his  own  writings, 
and  for  ten  years  of  the  time  upon  a  ^cooden  leg  ! 

This  prop  to  his  person  I  once  saw  standing  by  his  bed- 
side, ready  dressed  in  a  handsome  silk  stocking,  with  a 
poHshed  shoe  and  gold  buckle,  awaiting  the  owner's  get- 
ting up  ;  it  had  a  kind  of  tragi-comical  appearance ;  and 
I  leave  to  inveterate  wags  the  ingenuity  of  punning  upon 
a  Foote  in  bed,  and  a  leg  out  of  it.  The  proxy  for  a  limb 
thus  decorated,  though  ludicrous,  is  too  strong  a  reminder 
of  amputation  to  be  very  laughable.  His  undressed 
supporter  was  the  common  wooden  leg,  like  a  mere 
stick,  Avhich  was  not  a  little  injurious  to  a  well-kept 
pleasure-gi'ound.  I  remember  following  him,  after  a 
shower  of  rain,  upon  a  nicely  rolled  terrace,  in  which  he 
stumped  a  deep  round  hole  at  every  step  he  took ;  till 
it  appeared  as  if  the  gardener  had  been  there  with  his 
dibble,  preparing  (against  all  horticultural  rule)  to  plant 
a  long  row  of  cabbages  in  a  gravel  walk. 


GIBBON. 

TiTE  learned  Gibbon  was  a  curious  counti-rlialance  t»» 
the  learned  Johnson.  Tlieir  maimers  :ind  ta.ste,  both  in 
writing  and  conversation,  w<.*re  as  different  as  thrir  liabili- 
ments.  On  the  day  I  lirst  sat  down  Avith  Johnson,  in  l^is 
rusty  brown  and  his  black  worsteds.  Gibbon  was  placed 
opposite  to  me  in  a  suit  of  flowered  velvet,  with  a  bag  and 
Bword.*     Each  had  his  measured  phraseology  ;  and  John- 


*  Gibbon's  costume  was  not  extraordinary  at  this  time  (a  little 
overcharged,  perhaps,  \^\uHX)Crson  l>e  considered),  when  almost  every 
gentleman  came  to  dinner  in  full  dress. 
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son's  famous  parallel,  between  Dryden  and  Pope,  might  be 
loosely  parodied  in  reference  to  Limself  and  Gibbon. 
Johnson's  style  was  grand  and  Gibbon's  elegant;  the 
stateliness  of  the  former  was  sometimes  pedantic,  and  tlie 
polish  of  the  latter  was  occasionally  finical.  Johnson 
marched  to  kettledrums  and  trumpets ;  Gibbon  moved 
to  flutes  and  hautboys;  Johnson  hewed  passages  throngli 
the  Alps,  while  Gibbon  levelled  walks  through  parks  and 
gardens.  Mauled  as  I  had  been  by  Johnson,  Gibbon 
poured  balm  upon  my  bruises  by  condescending  once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  talk  with  me ;  the 
great  historian  was  light  and  playful,  suiting  his  matter  to 
the  capacity  of  the  boy ;  but  it  was  done  more  suo ;  still 
his  mannerism  prevailed ;  still  he  tapped  his  snufF-box  ; 
still  he  smirked  and  smiled,  and  rounded  his  periods  with 
the  same  air  of  good-breeding  as  if  he  w^ere  conversing 
Avith  men.  His  mouth,  mellifluous  as  Plato's,  was  a  round 
hole  nearly  in  the  centre  of  his  visage. 


AT   THE   NEXT   PLAGUE. 

Of  John  Sheflield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  there  is  an  anecdote  attached,  as  owner  of 
this  property.* 

This  nobleman  (a  warrior,  a  politician,  a  courtier,  and 
a  poet)  was  not  personally  a  tyrant  to  his  Yorkshire 
tenants,  whatever  his  steward  might  have  been ;  for  he 
never  came  near  them  if  he  could  help  it.  But  before  he 
had  arrived  at  his  dukedom,  and  when  he  was  very  youno', 
the  great  plague  broke  out   in  London,  and  ho  thought  Id 

*  Mulsrav^. 
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a  less  plague  to  visit  his  estate  than  to  staj  in  the  midst  of 
the  epidemic. 

As  soon  as  the  pestilence  was  subdued,  which,  by  the 
bye,  was  at  the  expense  of  about  four  hundred  streets  and 
thirteen  thousand  houses,  consumed  by  the  memorable 
fire  of  London,  he  set  out  again  for  the  metropolis.  But 
during  his  stay  on  the  estate,  he  had  been  so  afflibio  to 
his  dependants,  and  it  was  so  much  their  interest  to  have 
him  among  them,  that  they  used  every  effort  in  their 
power  to  seduce  him  into  a  liking  for  the  country;  and  to 
inoculate  into  him  a  taste  which,  it  is  clear,  he  did  not  take 
naturally.  They  accompanied  him  therefore  in  a  body 
nearly  through  the  first  stage  of  his  journey  to  town;  and 
after  having  gone  in  procession  with  his  carriage  over 
Saltejsgate  Moor,  a  dismal  waste  of  sundry  long  miles, 
they  then  took  their  leaves,  beseeching  him  to  come  back 
to  them  soon. 

Many  flowery  speeches  passed  between  the  noble  earl 
and  his  adherents;  of  kindness  and  patronage  on  one  side, 
and  duty  and  devotion  on  the  other  ;  all  ending  on  the 
part  of  the  tenantry  with,  "  At  what  time  may  we  hope 
for  the  happiness  of  seeing  your  lordship  again  ?"  The 
answer  was  for  some  time  ingeniously  evaded,  till  at  last 
this  main  desideratum  was  so  strongly  pushed,  that  there 
was  no  parrying  it,  and  his  lordship  said,  "My  worthy 
friends,  I  shall  make  a  point  of  being  with  you  again  at 
the  next  plagued 


THE  ELEPHAXT-MAKER. 

JoHNSTOXE,  the  machinist,  who  flourished  at  Old  Drury 
(chiefly  in  the  reign  of  Sheridan)  when  the  revival  of 
Cymon,  the  production  of  Lodc^ska,  Bluebeard,  and  other 

F    F 
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gewgaw  dramas  brought  his  talents  into  play,  was  cele- 
brated for  his  superior  taste  and  skill  in  the  construction 
of  flying  chariots,  triumphal  cars,  palanquins,  banners, 
wooden  children  to  be  tossed  over  battlements,  and  straw 
heroes  and  heroines  to  be  hurled  down  a  precipice;  he 
"svas  further  famous  for  wickerwork  lions,  pasteboard 
swans,  and  all  the  sham  birds  and  beasts  appertaining  to  a 
theatrical  menagerie.  He  wished  on  a  certain  occasion  to 
spy  the  nakedness  of  the  enemy's  camp,  and  therefore 
contrived  to  insinuate  himself  with  a  friend  into  the  two- 
shilling  gallery  to  witness  the  night  rehearsal  of  a  panto- 
mime at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Among  the  attractions 
of  this  Christmas  foolery  a  real  elephant  was  introduced ; 
and  in  due  time  the  unwieldy  brute  came  clumping  down 
the  stage,  making  a  prodigious  figure  in  a  procession. 
The  friend  who  sat  close  to  Johnstone  jogged  his  elbow, 
whispering,  "  This  is  a  bitter  bad  job  for  Drury!  Why,  the 
elephant's  alive  !  he'll  carry  all  before  him,  and  beat  you 
hollow.  What  d'ye  think  on't,  eh?"  "  Think  on't?"  said 
Johnstone,  in  a  tone  of  the  utmost  contempt,  "I  should 
be  very  sorry  if  I  couldn't  make  a  much  better  elephant 
than  that  at  any  time." 


THE   "OXFORD   SAUSAGE." 

A  SHORT  collection  of  oldish  poems,  which  smells  a  little 
of  the  academia ;  is  here  and  there  somewhat  coarse,  but 
altogether  very  amusing,  particularly  if  you  read  it  on 
the  spot,  and  wish  to  surrender  your  mind  to  the  genius 
loci. 
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FOG  AND   SUN. 

I  HAVE  been  told  froDi  very  good  authority  that  Lord 
North  was  once  discovered  among  the  crowd  which  is 
generally  attracted  to  the  windows  where  caricatures  are 
displayed,  staring  at  one  of  the  graphic  libels  upon  him- 
self. He  was  represented  in  a  ludicrous  attitude,  bidding 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  do  homage  to  his  person  by 
the  most  abject  of  all  possible  salutations.  No  premier 
but  his  lordship,  so  unpopular  as  he  then  was  as  a 
Minister,  but  so  amiable  in  private  life,  so  totally  unaf- 
fected and  devoid  of  all  the  pomposities  of  a  high  office, 
would  have  thrust  himself  in  such  times  into  a  mob  to 
gape  at  satires  upon  the  Government.  Soon  finding,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  recognised  by  those  nearest  to  him,  who 
began  to  titter,  he  made  his  retreat,  though  by  no  means 
in  confusion,  saying  with  a  good-humoured  laugh  to  the 
bystanders  as  he  turned  his  back  to  depart,  "  Don't  you 
think,  gentlemen,  it  is  very  like?" 

In  the  same  careless  spirit  of  forgetting  a  statesman's 
gravity,  and  yielding  to  the  idlest  ebullitions  of  a  hu- 
morous and  playful  mind,  he  one  day  walked  into  the 
china  and  glass-shop  so  well-known  ibr  many  years  in 
New  Bond  Street,  over  the  door  of  which  was  written  in 
capitals,  "Fog  and  Sou." 

"  Sir,"  said  his  lordship  to  the  tradesman,  whose  cus- 
tomer he  was,  "  this  is  a  very  extraordinary  coalition  of 
yours,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  last ;  for  either  fog 
banishes  sun  or  sun  expels  fog ;  and  in  both  cases  there's 
an  end  of  the  partnership."  His  lordship  little  thought 
then  that  he  should  enter  into  a  coalition  which  was 
much  more  extraordinary  than  that  of  the  dealer  in  glass 
and  china.  The  foregoing  anecdote  is  familiar  to  the  old 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  Norths ;  but  not  I  believo 
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so  generally  known  as  to  preclude  its  insertion  here.  It  is 
given  as  a  trait  of  the  noble  lord's  indulgence  in  the 
nonsense  of  genius,  not  as  a  specimen  of  his  conversational 
wit  and  humour,  which  were  of  a  superior  kind. 


JOHN   HALL   STEVENSON. 

Hail  to  the  merry  memory  of  J.  S.  Hall,  Esq.  !  the 
much  too  prurient  author  of  "Crazy  Tales,"  "Epistles  to 
Grown  Gentlewomen  and  Gentlemen,"  &c.,  whom  Skelton 
Castle  then  acknowledged  for  its  master,  and  who  con- 
trived to  obtain  for  this  residence  the  appellation  of 
Crazy  Castle,  while  he  fixed  upon  himself  the  name  of 
Crazy  Hall.*  His  poems  have  found  their  way  into  most 
English  modern  libraries ;  their  drollery,  if  not  their  wit, 
having  procured  them  a  place  there ;  but  in  some  corner 
which  prudential  morality  prescribes  as  most  likely  to 
escape  the  notice  of  those  who  would  be  shocked  or 
vitiated  by  reading  them.  Certainly  they  are  ill  calcu- 
lated for  the  perusal  of  the  clergy  or  other  grave  cha- 
racters, or  of  young  gentlemen  under  age,  or  of  any 
female.  I  was  too  young  to  relish  that  peculiar  vein  of 
humour  in  the  conversation  of  this  eccentric  person  which 
seemed  to  entertain  my  elder  fellow-travellers  ;  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  he  was  an  odd  thin  figure,  in  a  dark 
scratch  wig,  which  was  remarkable,  as  almost  every- 
body's hair  was  then  dressed  and  powdered. 


*  The  frontispiece  to  the  Tales  is  an  engraving  of  Skelton  Castle, 
represented  as  "Crazy  Castle,"  with  an  owl  upon  a  tub  in  the  fore* 
ground  of  the  print. 
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FOOTE  AND   COLMAN   THE   ELDER. 

FooTE  was  weak  enough  to  betray  his  soreness  at  my 
father's  prosperous  proceeding;  he  couhl  not  bear  to  see 
anybody  or  anything  succeed  in  the  Hay  market  but  him- 
self and  his  own  writings ;  and  forgot  that  a  failure  of  the 
new  scheme  might  possibly  endanger  the  regular  payment 
of  his  annuity. 

His  pique  broke  out  sometimes  in  downright  rudeness. 
One  morning  he  came  hopping  upon  the  stage  during  the 
rehearsal  of  the  "  Spanish  Barber,"  which  was  shortly  to 
be  produced :  the  performers  were  busy  in  that  scene  of 
the  piece  when  one  servant  is  imder  the  influence  of  a 
sleeping  draught  and  another  of  a  sneezing  powder. 
"  Well,"  said  Foote,  drily,  to  my  father,  "  how  do  you  go 
on  ?"  "  Pretty  well,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  I  can't  teach 
one  of  these  felloAvs  to  gape  as  he  ought  to  do."  "  Can't 
you?"  cried  Foote,  "read  him  your  last  comedy  of  the 
'  Man  of  Business,'  and  he'll  yawn  for  a  month.''''  On 
another  occasion  he  was  not  less  coarse  (though  more 
laughable)  to  an  actor  than  he  had  been  to  the  manager. 

This  happened  when  Digges,  of  much  celebrity  out  of 
London,  and  who  had  come  to  town  from  Edinburgh 
covered  with  Scotch  laurels,  made  his  first  appearance  in 
the  Haymarket.  He  had  studied  the  antiquated  style  of 
acting ;  and  Davies,  in  his  "  Dramatic  Miscellanies,"  states 
him  to  have  been  "  the  nearest  resemblance"  of  Cardinal 
TVolsey  "  he  had  ever  seen  represented,  if  he  had  not 
sometimes  been  extravagant  in  gesture  and  quaint  in  elo- 
cution." In  short,  he  was  a  fine  bit  of  o]d  stage  buckram  ; 
and  Cato  was  therefore  selected  for  his  first  essay.  He 
*'  discharged  the  character"  in  the  same  costume  as  it  is  to 
be  supposed  was  adopted  by  Booth  when  the  play  was 
originally  acted ;   that  is,  in  a  shape,  as  it  was  technically 
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termed,  of  tlie  stiffest  order ;  decorated  with  gilt  leather 
upon  a  black  ground,  -witli  black  stockings,  black  gloves, 
and  a  powdered  periwig. 

Foots  had  planted  himself  in  the  pit,  when  Digges 
stalked  on  before  the  public  thus  formidably  accoutred ; 
the  malicious  wag  waited  till  the  customary  round  of 
applause  had  subsided,  and  then  ejaculated  in  a  pretended 
under-tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  around  him, 
"A  Eoman  Chimney-sweeper  on  Maj'^-day!"  The 
laughter  which  this  produced  in  the  pit  was  enough  to 
knock  up  a  debutant,  and  it  startled  the  old  stager  perso- 
nating the  Stoic  of  Utica;  the  sarcasm  was  irresistibly 
funny. 


A  TOUR  TO  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  the  midsummer  holidays  of  the  year  1775,  I  started 
in  high  glee  on  a  tour  to  the  north  of  England ;  my  father 
being  as  usual  both  quartermaster  and  paymaster. 

One  part  of  this  expedition  was  so  joyous  to  me  at  the 
moment,  and  is  still  so  interesting  to  me  from  reasons 
which  I  have  to  relate,  that  it  formed  a  grand  epoch  in 
my  juvenile  journeys. 

We  travelled  leisurely  and  in  a  zigzag  direction,  our 
coiu'se  beginning  north-north-west,  and  on  the  evening  of 
oiu'  first  day's  progress  we  halted  at  Oxford. 


OXFORD. 


On  our  arrival  at  Oxford  we  took  up  our  rest  in  a  dull 
eccentric  part  of  the  town  at  a  decayed  old-fashioned  inn 
(the  name  of  the  sign  has  escaped  my  memory),  execrable 
in  point  of  eating,  drinking,  and  every  accommodation; 
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all  of  whicli  "that  most  venerable  man  wliicli  I  did  call 
my  father"  pronounced  to  be  capital.  This  surprised 
me,  as  he  was  very  delicate  in  his  feeding  and  precise  ia 
all  his  appointments  at  home ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that 
this  receptacle  for  man  and  horse  had  been  the  hanrj-np 
house  of  entertainment  -when  he  was  a  student  of  Christ- 
church  ;  he  therefore  (such  is  the  force  of  first  impressions 
and  of  early  habits)  insisted  upon  its  present  pre-eminence  ; 
and  he  had  rattled  up  to  it,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  in  a 
post-chaise  and  four,  although  it  was  then  only  frequented 
by  stage-coaches,  commercial  riders  with  saddle-bags,  and 
all  sort  of  scrub  travellers. 

TVe  sat  down  to  the  eternal  dinner  at  a  bad  inn, 
smoked,  black  mutton-chops,  with  a  tough  broiled  fowl, 
looking  like  the  abortion  of  a  spreadeagle,  sprinkled  with 
musty  pickled  mushrooms ;  these  dainties  were  served  up 
on  a  short  tablecloth,  furnished  with  spoonless  salt-cellars 
and  two-pronged  steel  forks.  Pater  looked  a  little  queer, 
but  was  firm  to  his  principles ;  he  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  heathen  religion  of  this  inn,  and  was  determined  not 
to  be  an  apostate. 

After  dinner  the  landlord  came  smirking  into  the  room 
with  a  smeared  decanter  containing  some  sloe-juice,  which 
he  called  a  bottle  of  his  superuaculum;  this  beverage  was 
light  and  fiery,  like  all  the  road  port,  with  some  flakes  in  it, 
which  my  father  pronounced  to  bethe  renVaJZebeeswing;  and 
he  despatched  the  waiter  to  Mr.  Jackson,  the  then  Oxford 
printer,  begging  he  would  come  and  help  him  to  drink  it. 
This  invitation  was  accepted,  and  Jackson  speedily  made 
his  appearance ;  a  deed  of  kindness  and  proof  of  a  daring 
stomach ;  for  the  printer  knew  every  house  in  the  town, 
and  was  aware  of  the  poison  he  was  about  to  swallow. 
The  immediate  news  and  gossip  of  Oxford  having  been 
primarily  discussed,   my  sire   and   the   master  of  devila 
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entered  into  a  long  prose  upon  times  gone  by ;  "wherein  it 
appeared  that  Jackson  had  been  originally  employed  in 
printing  the  periodical  Avork  of  "  The  Connoisseur,"  of 
which,  my  father  and  Bonnell  Thornton  were  the  authors. 


BONNELL  THORNTON. 

In  the  confabulation  between  my  father  and  Jackson,  I 
learned  that  in  the  above-mentioned  joint  production 
Master  Bonnell  was  most  incorrigibly  lazy,  and  threw 
very  much  more  than  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
drudgery  upon  his  literary  colleague. 

On  starting  this  publication,  the  authors  were  pledged, 
as  is  usual  in  periodical  writings,  to  produce  a  certain 
quantity  of  letter-press  on  certain  days ;  and  when  the 
onus  fell  upon  Thornton  to  provide  materials,  he  u'ciddled 
out  like  a  lame  duck  in  the  alley ;  that  is,  he  Avas  de- 
linquent after  having  promised  to  be  punctual ;  and  at 
almost  the  very  last  moment  his  jiartner  was  left  to  sujd- 
ply  his  deficiency.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  joint 
authors  met,  in  hurry  and  irritation,  to  extricate  them- 
selves from  the  dilemma ;  my  father  enraged  or  sulky ; 
Thornton  muzzy  with  liquor ;  the  essay  to  be  published  on 
the  next  morning ;  not  a  word  of  it  written,  nor  even  a 
subject  thought  on,  and  the  press  waiting.  Nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  scribble  helter-skelter.  "  Sit  down,  Cohuan," 
said  Thornton.  "  By  'od!*  we  must  give  the  blockheads 
something."  My  industrious  sire,  conscious  of  obligations 
to  be  fulfilled,  sat  down  immediately,  writing  whatever 
came  into   his  head,  currente  ccdamo.     Thornton  in  the 


♦  "  By  'od  !"  was  his  favourite  apostrophe  ;  he  spoke  iuavticulately, 
and  clipped  many  of  his  words. 
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meantime  walked  up  and  down,  taking  liugc  pinches  ol 
snufT,  seeming  to  ruminate,  but  not  suggesting  one  word 
or  contributing  one  tliouglit.  When  my  fatlier  had 
thrown  upon  paper  about  half  of  a  moral  essay,  Thornton, 
who  was  still  pacing  the  room  with  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
water  in  his  hand,  stuttered  out,  "  Write  away,  Colman  ! 
by  'od !  yon  are  a  bold  fellow !  You  can  tell  them  that 
virtue  is  a  fine  things 

Not  long  before  his  (Thornton's)  death,  these  two 
quondam  copartners  had  occasion  to  meet  in  London  on 
some  business  at  a  tavern ;  their  interview  Avas  at  nooii^ 
and  Thornton  came  half  drunk  !  During  their  conversation 
upon  the  business  which  had  brought  them  together,  my 
father  observed  to  his  old  friend,  that  he  regretted  to  see 
he  by  no  means  appeared  in  good  health.  "Health!" 
said  Thornton,  "  look  here  !"  and  he  pointed  to  his  ankles, 
which  were  alarmingly  swollen ;  "  can't  you  see  ?  'tis  the 
dropsy;  by  'od  !  I'm  a-going;"  and  he  luas  going,  for  he 
died  shortly  afterwards. 

AVhen  Thornton  was  on  his  deathbed,  his  relations 
surrounding  it,  he  told  them  that  he  should  expire  before 
he  had  counted  twenty ;   and  covering  his  head  with  the 

bedclothes  he  began  to  count :   "  One,  two, eighteen, 

nineteen,  twenty."  He  then  thrust  out  his  head, 
exclaiming,  "  By  'od  !  it's  very  strange !  but  why  aren't 
you  all  crying?  Teach  my  son,"  said  he  to  the  by- 
standers, "  teach  him  when  I  am  gone  his  A  B  C ;  I 
know  mine  in  several  languages ;  but  I  perceive  no  good 
that  the  knowledge  has  done  me.  So  if  you  never  teach 
him  his  A  B  C  at  all,  it  don't  much  signify."  Within 
an  hour  after  this  poor  Bonnell  Thornton  breathed  his 
last. 
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STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

Having  passed  two  days  in  viewing  tlie  Oxford  //ons,  to 
whose  den  it  was  intended  that,  on  leaving  Westminster, 
I  should  in  due  time  be  consigned,  we  proceeded  to 
Woodstock. 

From  Woodstock  we  pursued  our  v/inding  way  through 
Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Lancashire, 
till  we  entered  Yorkshire ;  but  as  I  am  not  writing  an 
itinerary,  and  as  most  of  the  towns  and  places  of  note  in 
this  serpentine  tour  are  familiar  to  everybody  (though 
marvellous  then  to  me)^  I  say  no  more  of  them  than  that  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon  I  was  more  delighted  with  a  cold 
roimd  of  beef  at  the  White  Lion  than  inspired  by  the 
birth-place  of  our  great  dramatic  bard. 


THE  devil's 


Of  other  places  which  we  visited,  to  enumerate  them 
in  the  margin  and  to  say  they  made  me  stare  will  be 
quite  enough.  Of  adventures  as  we  marched  "  thus  far 
into  the  bowels  of  the  land"  (and  we  marched  literally 
into  its  bowels  at  Buxton  and  again  at  Castleton),  I  have 
none  to  record,  except  that  I  was  nearly  burnt  to  death  in 
the  water  in  that  part  of  the  Peak  which  is  called  after  a 
portion  of  the  devil's  person,  and  which  must  be  indis- 
pensable to  him  in  a  sedentary  position. 


COCKEN   HALL. 


Still  we  went  northward  ;  first  to  Stockton-upon-  Tees — 
a  cheerful  town,  then  to  Durham,  the  capital  of  the 
bishopric,  a  strange  up-and-down   episcopal  city ;  and  (if 
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yon  include  the  straggling  suburbs)  partly  picturesque, 
partly  mean  and  ugly ;  and,  about  four  miles  further,  to 
Cocken  liali,  a  famed  seat  of  romantic  beauty  then 
belonging  to  Mr.  Carr.  To  this  place  my  father  had  been 
invited,  and  -sve  reached  it  safely,  notwithstanding  the 
ford  which  you  had  then  to  pass  before  you  could  arrive 
at  the  mansion.  I  need  not  describe  the  nature  of  a  ford ; 
everybody  knows  that  if  you  deviate  from  it  you  slip 
into  deeper  water,  vdiich  is  an  extremely  wet  event  any 
how,  but  particularly  perilous  in  a  post-chaise.  The  post- 
boys, however,  assured  us  that  there  was  not  the  least 
danger,  because  (which  we  thought  a  very  odd  reason) 
a  horse,  a  cart,  and  a  butcher,  the  butcher  sitting  in  the 
said  cart,  and  driving  the  said  horse,  had  all  been  swept 
away  by  the  flood  two  days  ago.  They  argued  therefore 
that  we  had  now  nothing  to  apprehend,  as  such  an  acci- 
dent was  never  knov\-n  to  happen  oftener  than  once  or 
twice  a  year.  This  logic  we  did  not  think  quite  con- 
vincing, for  we  were  then  just  mid-way  in  the  passage, 
and  the  horses  up  to  their  girths  in  a  rapid  river. 

We  found  nobody  at  Cocken  but  Mr.  Carr,  his  wife. 
Lady  Mary  Carr,  and  his  devoted  companion  Peter — an 
army  captain  on  half-pay,  whose  surname  it  seemeth  not 
meet  that  I  should  register ;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  being 
a  man  of  little  substance,  he  deemed  it  politic,  seeing  his 
o-\\Ti  pecuniary  deficiencies,  to  seek  oiit  a  man  cf  better 
substance  than  himself,  and  to  become  his  shadow;  ac- 
cordingly Squire  Carr  and  Captain  Peter  were  insepa- 
rables ;  upon  the  usual  terms  of  agreement,  which  are 
tacitly  understood  between  two  such  Avorthies,  ostentation 
on  one  side,  and  adulation  on  the  other. 

Such  a  family  party  was  somewhat  discouraging  to  my 
father,  who  had  pledged  himself  to  a  week's  stay ;  the  only 
consolation  to  be  expected  was  from  her  ladyshipj  a  most 
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amiable  and  perfectly  well-bred  woman.  The  squire  was  a 
deep  drinker,  my  father  a  very  shallow  one  ;  I  did  not 
drink  at  all ;  Captain  Peter  of  course  drank  as  a  shadow 
should  do — that  is,  glass  after  glass,  and  quart  after  quart, 
more  or  less,  after  the  example,  or  rather  ordonnance,  of 
his  substance.  The  substance  had  two  modes  of  address- 
ing the  shadow  upon  these  occasions ;  first,  by  interroga- 
tion ;  secondly,  by  assertion ;  as  thus,  "  Haven't  we  had 
enough  to-night,  Peter,  what  say  you?"  In  this  case  Peter 
answered  and  said,  "  A  drop  more,  Mr.  Carr,  would  be 
the  death  of  me."  But  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  was, 
"We  must  have  another  bottle,"  Peter  was  sure  to 
observe  (getting  up  at  the  same  time  to  ring  the  bell),  "  It 
will  do  us  a  deal  of  good,  Mr.  Carr."  I  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  course  of  seven  evenings  there  was  only 
one  on  which  the  patron  put  the  interrogative  to  Peter . 
on  all  the  other  six  he  peremptorily  declared  for  another 
bottle,  and  another,  and  another. 

As  to  the  conversation  (if  conversation  it  can  be  called), 
it  was  chiefly  usurped  by  the  squire,  and  consisted  of  the 
narrative  of  his  own  youthful  exploits  and  of  his  travels 
abroad  ;  showing  how  he  managed  a  horse,  unmanageable 
by  anybody  else,  in  the  great  square  of  a  foreign  town  ; 
how  the  great  square  was  crowded  with  spectators  ;  how 
the  horse  reared,  and  how  the  ladies  living  in  the  great 
square  waved  their  handkerchiefs  at  him  out  of  the 
window,  and  many  a  tale  of  the  same  sort,  at  which  my 
father  yawned  and  the  patient  Peter  expressed  his  admira- 
tion as  much  as  if  he  had  not  heard  them  a  hundred 
times. 

Now  "  this  was  Avorshipful  society !"  which  did,  in  no 
small  degrees  of  drinking  and  dulness,  distress  and  bore 
my  temperate  and  literary  sire.  I  was  happily  sent 
away  in  decent  time  to  bed  ;  but  my  poor  pitiable  parent 
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had  no  escape  from  tlic  dinner-table  to  the  dra-wing-room, 
for  her  ladyship,  calmly  submitting  to  the  habits  of  the 
squire,  his  protracted  potations,  and  his  embargo  upon  his 
guests,  retired  very  early  to  lier  chamber,  where  she  must, 
I  presume,  have  experienced  much  the  same  desagremens  as 
those  of  Mrs.  Sullen,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Beaux'  Strata- 
gem. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL. 

Late  in  September,  after  a  huge  encroachment  upon  the 
term  of  my  holidays,  my  father  happily  arrived  in  Soho 
Square,  "whence  I  proceeded  next  morning  by  no  means 
so  happily,  to  Dean's  Yard,  to  commence  the  horrors  of 
TuTT-w,  in  the  fourth  form  of  Westminster  SchooL 


''  GEORGIUS   COLMAXUS." 

On  my  entrance  at  Oxford  as  a  member  of  Christ- 
church,  I  -was  too  foppish  a  follower  of  the  prevailing 
fashions  to  be  a  reverential  observer  of  academical  dress ; 
in  truth,  I  was  an  egregious  little  puppy,  and  I  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Yice-Chancellor  to  be  matriculated  in  a 
grass-green  coat,  with  the  furiously  bepowdered  pate  of 
an  ultra- coxcomb,  both  of  which  are  proscribed  by  the 
statutes  of  the  University. 

Much  courtesy  is  sho"v\Ti  in  the  ceremony  of  matricula- 
tion to  the  boys  who  come  from  Eton  and  Westminster  ; 
insomuch  that  they  are  never  examined  in  respect  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  school  classics ;  their  competency  is 
considered  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  in  subscribing  the 
articles   of  their   matriculation    oaths,    they    sign    their 
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IJixenomen  in  Latin.  I  wrote  therefore  Georgeins — thus, 
alas !  inserting  a  redundant  e,  and  after  a  pause  said 
inquiringly  to  the  Yice-Chancellor,  looking  up  in  his  face 
with  perfect  naivete,  "  Pray,  sir,  am  I  to  add  Colmanus  ?" 

My  Terentian  father,  who  stood  at  my  right  elbow, 
blushed  at  my  ignorance ;  the  tutor  (a  piece  of  sham 
marble)  did  not  blush  at  all,  but  gave  a  sardonic  grin,  as  if 
scagliola  had  moved  a  muscle  ! 

The  good-natured  Vice  drollingly  answered  me,  that 
"the  surnames  of  certain  profound  authors,  whose  com- 
paratively modern  works  Avere  extant,  had  been  latinized  ; 
but  that  a  Roman  termination  tacked  to  the  patronymic 
of  an  English  gentleman  of  my  age  and  appearance  would 
be  rather  a  redundant  formality." 


REMINISCENCES   OF  A  FRESHMAN. 

A  Freshman,  as  a  young  academician  is  called  on  his 
admission  at  Oxford,  is  a  forlorn  animal.  It  is  awkward 
for  an  old  stager  in  life  to  be  thrown  into  a  large 
company  of  strangers  to  make  his  way  among  them  as  he 
can  ;  but  to  the  poor  Freshman  everything  is  strange,  not 
only  college  society,  but  any  society  at  all,  and  he  is  soli- 
tary in  the  midst  of  a  crowd. 

If  indeed  he  should  happen  to  come  to  the  University 
(particularly  to  Christ- church)  from  one  of  the  great  public 
schools,  he  finds  some  of  his  late  schoolfellows,  who  being 
in  the  same  straggling  situation  with  himself,  abridge  the 
period  of  his  fireside  loneliness,  and  of  their  own,  by 
forming  a  familiar  intercourse,  otherwise  he  may  mope  for 
many  a  week ;  at  all  events,  it  is  generally  some  time 
before  he  establishes  himself  in  a  set  of  acquaintance. 

But  the  principal  calamity  of  the  Freshman,  by  which, 
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as  I  shall  presently  sliow,  he  smarts  iii  purse  and  suffers 
in  person,  arises  from  his  ignorance  in  economics;  from 
his  utter  helplessness  in  providing  himself  Avith  the 
common  articles  of  consumption  and  comfort  requisite  for 
the  occupant  of  a  lodging. 

An  outline  of  my  own  grievances  on  my  dihut  as  a 
commoner  at  Christ-church  may  serve  to  describe  the 
state  of  almost  all  the  new-comers. 

This  flourishing  college  was  at  least  full,  if  not  over- 
flowing, and  afforded  me  a  very  remote  prospect  of  sitting 
down  in  regular  apartments  of  my  own.  In  the  mean- 
time my  tutor  stowed  me  in  the  rooms  of  one  of  his 
absent  pupils,  which  were  so  much  superior  to  those  of 
most  other  undergraduates  that  I  did  not  at  all  relish  the 
probability  of  being  turned  out  of  them  as  soon  as  the 
OAvner  arrived,  and  he  was  daily  expected. 

This  precarious  tenure,  however,  was  envied  by  several 
of  my  contemporaries,  for  the  college  was  so  completely 
crammed  that  shelving  garrets,  and  even  unwholesome 
cellars,  were  inhabited  by  young  gentlemen  in  whose 
fathers'  families  the  servants  could  not  be  less  liberally 
accommodated. 

I  drank  wine  one  afternoon  in  the  little  Canterbury 
Quadrangle  with  a  young  friend,  a  brother  Westminster  of 
the  name  of  Watkins,  who  was  stuffed  into  one  of  these 
underground  dog-holes;  he  was  in  a  course  of  ancient 
and  modern  geographical  research,  and  the  maps  of  the 
learned  Cellarius  served  him  for  the  double  purpose  of 
reference  and  decorating  the  walls  of  his  souterrain.  I 
half  affronted  him,  though  without  any  such  intention, 
by  calling  him  Cellarius  WatJcins^  in  allusion  to  his  studies 
and  his  habitation. 

Thus  early,  it  appears,  I  was  infected  with  a  pro- 
pensity   to     play    upon    words;     and    even    now    this 
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disease  of  my  youth  Avill  break  out  occasionally. 
Horace,  however,  tells  us— and  other  ancients,  who  Avere 
no  fools,  are  of  his  opinion — that  "  didu  est  desipere  m 
loco;''  which  means,  in  wij  translation,  that  it  is  very 
pleasant  to  talk  nonsense  after  dinner ;  at  such  a  time,  at 
least,  a  man  may  be  excused  for  having  hazarded  a  few 
apposite  jewx  de  mots,  if  "  rebellion  lay  in  his  way  and  he 
found  it." 

As  for  the  inveterate  mere  punster,  and  the  intolerant 
pun-hater,  it  is  lamentable  that  they  cannot  come  to  a 
compromise ;  they  are  both  very  great  bores  ;  neither  of 
them  have  taste  or  fancy  enough  for  the  genuine  sportive- 
ness  of  table-talk ;  dapper  dullards,  and  fi\stidious  pedants, 
are  equally  the  lill-joys  of  a  convivial  party. 

The  retainers  in  my  establishment  at  Oxford  were  a 
scout  and  a  bedmaker ;  so  that,  including  myself,  I  might 
have  said  with  Gibbet,  "  my  company  is  but  small — we 
are  but  three."*  There  was  this  dilFerence,  indeed,  between 
Captain  Gibbet  and  myself,  he  insisted  on  dividing 
booty  Avith  his  gang,  but  I  submitted  to  be  robbed  by  my 
adherents. 

My  two  mercenaries,  having  to  do  M'ith  a  perfect 
greenhorn^  laid  in  all  the  articles  for  me  which  I  wanted — 
wine,  tea,  sugar,  coals,  candles,  bed  and  table-linen,  with 
many  useless  et  ccetera,  which  they  told  me  I  wanted; 
charo-in"-  me  for  everything  full  half  more  than  they  had 
paid,  and  then  purloining  from  me  full  half  of  what  they 
had  sold.  Each  of  these  worthy  characters,  who  were 
upon  a  regular  salary,  introduced  an  assistant  (the  first 
his  wife,  the  second  her  husband),  upon  no  salary  at  all ; 
the  auxiliaries    demanding  no  further    emolument    than 


*  See  Farquhar's  ''Beaux'  Stratagem." 
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that  which  arose  from  their  being  the  conjugal  helpmates 
of  the  stipendiary  despoilers. 

Hence  I  soon  discovered  the  policy  of  always  employing 
a  married  scout  and  bedmaker,  who  are  married  to  each 
other ;  for  since  almost  all  the  college  menials  are  yoked 
in  matrimony,  this  rule  consolidates  knavery  and  reduces 
3'our  menarje  to  a  couple  of  pilferers  instead  of  four. 

Your  scout,  it  must  be  owned,  is  not  an  animal  re- 
markable for  sloth,  and  when  he  considers  the  quantity  of 
work  he  has  to  slur  over  with  small  pay  among  his  multi- 
tude of  masters,  it  serves  perhaps  as  a  salve  to  his  con- 
science for  his  petty  larcenies. 

He  undergoes  the  double  toil  of  boots  at  a  well-frequenfed 
inn  and  a  waiter  at  Vauxhall  in  a  successful  season. 
After  coat-brushing,  shoe-cleaning,  and  message-running 
in  the  morning,  he  has  upon  an  average  half  a  dozen 
supper  parties  to  attend  in  the  same  night  and  at-^the 
same  hour ;  shifting  a  plate  here,  drawing  a  cork  there, 
running  to  and  fro  from  one  set  of  chambers  to  another, 
and  almost  solving  the  Irishman's  question  of  ''  How  can  I 
be  in  two  places  at  once  unless  I  was  a  bird?" 

A  good  and  really  honest  drudge  of  this  description  is 
a  phenomenon  at  Christ-church,  and  even  then  his  ser- 
vices are  scarcely  worth  the  purchase  ;  he  is  so  split  into 
shares  that  each  of  his  numerous  employers  obtains  in 
him  something  like  the  sixteenth  of  a  twenty-pound  prize 
in  a  lottery. 

The  bedmaker  whom  I  originally  employed  was  rather 
more  rapacious  than  her  sister  harpies ;  for  before  slie 
commenced  the  usual  depredations  upon  me,  she  had  the 
ingenuity  to  "rob  me  of  that  which  did  not  enrich  her," 
and  made  me  very  "  uncomfortable  indeed  !"  The  article 
of  which  she  contrived  to  despoil  me  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than   a  nigJit''s  sleep;  this   aforesaid  theft   was   com- 
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mitted  as  the  deponent  hereby  setteth  forth  in  manner  and 
form  following  : — 

My  spirits  had  been  flurried  during  the  day  from  the 
revolution  in  my  state  ;  launched  from  the  school- dock 
into  the  wide  ocean  of  a  University,  matriculated  by  the 
Vice-Chancellor  in  the  morning,  left  by  my  father  at  noon, 
dinino-  in  the  hall  at  three  o'clock  unknowing  and  almost 
unknown,  informed  that  I  must  be  in  the  chapel  next  day 
soon  after  sunrise,  elated  with  my  growing  dignity,  de- 
pressed by  boyish  mauvaise  honte  among  the  Sophs,  dread- 
ing college  discipline,  forestalling  college  jollity,  ye  gods! 
what  a  conflict  of  passions  does  all  this  create  in  a  booby 

boy ! 

I  was  glad  on  retiring  early  to  rest,  that  I  might  rumi- 
nate for  five  minutes  over  the  important  events  of  the  day 
before  I  fell  fast  asleep. 

I  was  not  then  in  the  habit  of  using  a  night-lamp  or 
burning  a  rushlight ;  so  having  dropped  the  extin- 
guisher upon  my  candle,  I  got  into  bed,  and  found  to  my 
dismay  that  I  was  reclining  in  the  dark  upon  a  surface 
very  like  that  of  a  pond  in  a  hard  frost.  The  jade  of  a 
bedmaker  had  spread  the  spick-and-span  new  sheeting 
over  the  blankets,  fresh  from  the  linen  draper's  shop ; 
unwashed,  imironed,  imaired,  "  with  all  its  imperfections 
on  its  head." 

Through  the  tedious  hours  of  an  inclement  January 
night  I  could  not  close  my  eyes  ;  my  teeth  chattered,  my 
back  shivered ;  I  thrust  my  head  under  the  bolster,  drcAV 
up  knees  to  my  chin — it  was  all  useless,  I  could  not  get 
warm  ;  I  turned  again  and  again,  at  every  turn  a  hand 
or  a  foot  touched  upon  some  new  cold  place,  and  at  every 
turn  the  chill  glazy  cloth  work  crepitated  like  iced  buckram. 
God  forgive  me  for  having  execrated  the  authoress  of  my 
calamity  !  but  I  verily  think  that  the  meekest  of  Christians 
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who  prays  for  his  enemies,  and  for  mercy  upon  all  ''  Jews, 
Turks,  infidels,  and  heretics,"  would  in  his  orisons,  in 
such  a  night  of  misery,  make  a  specific  exception  against 
his  bedmaker. 

I  rose  betimes,  languid  and  feverish,  hoping  that  the 
customary  morning  ablutions  would  somewhat  refresh  me, 
but  on  taking  up  a  towel  I  might  have  exclaimed  with 
Hamlet,  "  Ay,  there's  the  rub  !"  it  was  just  in  the  same 
stubborn  state  as  the  linen  of  the  bed,  and  as  uncom- 
promising a  piece  of  huckaback  of  a  yard  long  and  three- 
quarters  wide  (I  give  the  usual  dimensions)  as  ever 
presented  its  superficies  to  the  skin  of  a  gentleman. 

Having  washed  and  scrubbed  myself  in  the  bed-chamber 
till  I  was  nearly  flayed  with  the  friction,  I  proceeded  to 
my  sitting-room,  where  I  found  a  blazing  fire  and  a  break- 
fast very  neatly  laid  out ;  but  again  I  encountered  the 
same  rigour  !  The  tea  equipage  was  placed  upon  a  sub- 
stance which  was  snow-white,  but  unyielding  as  a  skin  of 
new  parchment  from  the  law  stationer — it  was  the  eternal 
unwashed  linen !  and  I  dreaded  to  sit  down  to  hot  rolls 
and  butter  lest  I  should  cut  my  shins  against  the  edge  of 
the  table-cloth. 

In  short  I  found  upon  inquiry  that  I  was  only  undergoing 
the  common  lot — the  usual  seasoning — of  almost  every 
Freshman,  whose  fate  it  is  to  crackle  through  the  first  ten 
days  or  fortnight  of  his  residence  in  college.  But  the 
most  formidable  piece  of  drapery  belonging  to  him  is 
his  new  surplice,  in  which  he  attends  chapel  on  certain 
days  of  the  week  ;  it  covers  him  from  his  chin  to  his 
feet,  and  seems  to  stand  on  end  in  emulation  of  a  full 
suit  of  armour.  Cased  in  this  linen  panoply  (the  certain 
betrayer  of  an  academical  debutant)  the  new-comer  is  to 
be  heard  at  several  yards  distance  on  his  way  across  a 
quadrangle,  cracking    and   bouncing    like    a   dry    fjiggot 
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upon  the  fire,  and  he  never  fails  to  command  notice  in  his 
repeated  marches  to  prayer,  till  soap  and  water  have 
silenced  the  noise  of  his  arrival  at  Oxford. 

Several  of  the  offspring  with  which  Christ-church 
teemed,  at  the  period  I  am  recording,  were  destined  to 
"become  eminent  men.  Of  embryo  statesmen  there  were 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Earl  Bathurst,  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville  (I  mention  them  according  to  their  present  titles),  the 
last  of  whom  is  now  Chancellor  of  the  University.  There 
was  also  Lord  Colchester,  now  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  in 
Ireland,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Ap- 
pended to  these,  as  if  by  a  foretaste  of  his  attendance  on 
the  lords,  was  the  much  respected  Sir  Thomas  Tyrrwhitt ; 
whose  gentle  and  unassuming  manners,  in  his  conspicuous 
office  of  Usher  of  the  Black  Eod,  so  well  accord  with  the 
personal  modesty  of  his  perpendicular  elevation  above  any 
surface  parallel  with  the  horizon. 

There  was  moreover  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Whitbread : 
this  honourable  gentleman  was  not  of  the  first-rate  abilities; 
yet  after  certain  Whigs  far  superior  to  him  in  talent  had 
dropped  off,  he  did  not  rank  meanly  as  a  wrangler  in  the 
Lower  House.  One  of  his  speeches  at  least  has  been 
immortalized  by  a  parody  attributed  to  the  muse  of  Can- 
ning ;  and  most  of  my  readers  must  remember  the  lines  in 
Avhich  the  rhetorical  brewer,  like  another  pious  ^neas, 
holds  forth  over  the  ashes  of  his  defunct  flxther :  I  need 
not  quote  the  entire  passage : — 

"  That  day  too  Le  died,  having  finished  his  summing, 
And  the  angels  cried  out,  Here's  old  Whitbread  a-comiug  ; 
So  that  day  I  hail  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh, 
For  his  Beer  with  an  E,  and  his  Bier  with  an  7." 

And  why  in  this  enumeration  should  I  omit  my  honest 
open-hearted  quondam  friend  "  Jerry  Curteis,"  as  Ave  fa- 
miliarly called  him  at  AYestminster  and  at  Oxford  ?     He  is 
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a  joint  representative  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  less  prepared 
perhaps  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  of  Cicero  de  Oratore 
than  to  comment  upon  the  Georgics  and  Bucolics  of 
Virgil ;  but  he  is  to  be  classed  among  those  plain-spoken 
independent  country  gentlemen  whose  voices  are  im- 
portant in  the  Senate,  and  who  are  in  part  bulwarks  of 
the  English  constitution. 

Among  my  youthful  contemporaries,  in  so  clerical  a 
hotbed  as  Christ-church,  there  could  not  fail  to  be  plenty 
of  future  parsons ;  some  of  these  have  shot  up  to  the  height 
of  dignitaries,  partaking  in  the  honours  and  revenues  of  a 
cathedral  or  a  collegiate  church;  others  have  branched 
into  the  rank  of  incumbents,  with  all  the  pastoral  fruition 
of  fat  benefices,  glebe  land,  "tithe  pig  and  mortuary 
guinea."*  The  late  Doctor  Hall  was  dean,  and  Doctors 
Pett  (archdeacon)  and  Dowdeswell,  are  canons  of  Christ- 
church,  the  college  in  which  they  were  undergraduates ; 
Doctor  Webber  is  an  archdeacon  and  a  residentiary  canon 
of  Chichester;  and  the  names  of  David  Curzon,  Robert 
Lowth,  Henry  Drummond,  Charles  Sandby,  cum  multis 
aliis,  have  all,  if  I  mistake  not,  been  annexed  to  good 
Church  preferment.  With  the  above-mentioned  divines 
(omitting  Doctor  Phineas  Pett)  I  was  intimate;  they  are 
all  I  believe  alive  (and  I  hope  well),  except  Doctor  Hall 
and  the  much  lamented  Robert  Lowth.  I  left  them  when 
they  were  young  in  the  fostering  bosom  of  Alma  Mater, 
seldom  or  never  to  meet  again  !  Though  inhabiting  the 
same  island  and  often  probably  sojourning  in  the  same 
town  together,  our  dissimilar  avocEitions  have  placed  us 
"  far  as  the  poles  asunder ;"  they  took  the  righteous  road 


♦  "  October  store  and  best  Virginia^ 
Tithe-pig  and  mortuary  guinea/* 


Pope,  in  imitation  of  Swift. 
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in  life  and  have  prospered ;  while  I,  like  "  a  reckless  liber- 
tine," preferred  "the  primrose  path"  to  wicked  play- 
houses, and  became,  in  every  acceptance  of  the  phrase,  a. 
poor  poet. 


POET  HARDING. 

Had  my  rage  for  scribbling,  by  the  bye,  broken  out 
before  I  quitted  Oxford,  I  do  not  recollect  any  rival  (the 
Professor  of  Poetry  ahvays  excepted)  whom  I  should  have 
encountered  in  the  whole  University  but  Poet  Harding. 
This  man  was  a  half  crazy  creature  (as  poets  indeed  gene- 
rally are),  and  was  well  known  in  most  of  the  Colleges. 
He  ran  the  bellman  hard  in  composition,  but  could  not 
come  up  to  him  in  rank  or  in  riches,  living  chiefly  upon 
what  he  could  get  from  the  undergraduates,  by  engaging 
to  find  instantaneously  a  rhyme  for  any  word  in  the 
Enghsh  language,  and  when  he  could  not  find  he  coined 
one,  as  in  the  case  of  rimney  for  chimney,  which  he  called 
a  wild  rhyme.  To  this  improvisare  talent  he  added 
that  of  personification  ;  sometimes  he  walked  about  with 
a  scythe  in  his  hand  as  Time,  sometimes  with  an  anchor 
as  Hope.  One  day  I  met  him  with  a  huge  broken  brick 
and  some  bits  of  thatch  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat ;  on  my 
asking  him  for  a  solution  of  this  prosopopoeia,  "  Sir," 
said  he,  "to-day  is  the  anniversary  of  the  celebrated 
Doctor  Goldsmith's  death,  and  I  am  now  in  the  character 
of  his  '  Deserted  Village.' " 


DOCTOR  GRAHAM  AND  THE  TEMPLE  OF  HEALTH. 

Those  who  cannot  remember  the  above-mentioned 
Doctor,  may  probably  have  heard  of  him  as  one  of  the 
most  outre  quacks  in  his  time.     His  house  (or  Temple 
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as  he  denominated  it)  "was  gaudily  fitted  up  on  the  Ter- 
race in  the  Adelphi.  There  he  gave  evening  lectures  upon 
electricity ;  there  he  exhibited  his  satin  sofas  on  glass  legs, 
and  his  celestial  bed  -which  was  to  effect  heaven  only  knows 
what ;  there  his  two  porters  outside  the  door,  in  long  taw- 
dry great-coats  and  immense  gold-lace  cocked  hats,  dis- 
tributed his  puffs  in  handbills,  while  his  Goddess  of 
Health  was  dying  of  a  sore  throat,  by  squalling  songs  at 
the  top  of  his  cold  staircase. 

All  these  matters  were  introduced  in  the  "Genius  of  Non- 
sense," and  help  me  in  explaining  the  "  additional  chagrin" 
mentioned  by  Oulton,  which,  without  elucidation,  would 
be  quite  unintelligible  some  years  hence.  The  quack, 
having  heard  of  the  forthcoming  satire,  threatened  to 
bring  an  action  for  a  libel,  and  came  to  the  theatre  to  col- 
lect all  the  evidence  he  could  in  support  of  his  menaced 
prosecution ;  he  therefore  protruded  his  arm  repeatedly 
from  the  stage-box  to  procure  a  handbill  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  own  porters,  which  they  as  repeatedly 
refused  to  give  him. 

Bannister  junior  was  selected  as  the  speaking  harlequin 
of  this  piece,  in  which  character  he  was  to  transform  him- 
self, among  other  metamorphoses,  into  Doctor  Graham, 
whom  he  had  never  seen,  nor  I  believe  intended  to  see. 
He  doubted  perhaps  whether  it  might  be  prudent  to  ridi- 
cule personally  upon  the  stage  a  man  who  was  meditating 
an  action  at  law  against  his  satirists,  and  thought  that  a 
broad  outline,  sketched  after  his  own  fancy,  of  an  ideal 
charlatan,  would  answer  the  purpose.  My  father 
thought  otherwise,  and  insisted  upon  a  portrait  of  the 
individual  empiric.  The  young  actor  therefore,  in  obe- 
dience to  his  manager's  instructions,  communicated  only 
Dn  the  day  previous  to  the  production  of  the  extravaganza, 
visited  the  Temple  of  Health,  to  bestow  one  transient  even- 
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ing's  glance  upon  the  Doctor.  I  was  delighted  by  his 
allowing  me  to  accompany  him  on  this  expedition.  We 
saw  the  Graeme  (which  is  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poetical  way  of 
spelling  Graham)  go  through  his  nonsensical  solemnities, 
in  which  nothing  struck  me  as  worthy  theatrical  adoption, 
till  the  very  same  things  were  done  on  thf  next  night, 
after  the  above-  mentioned  cursory  view  of  them,  by  Ban- 
nister. His  mere  entrance  upon  the  scene,  as  the  Doctor 
was  wont  to  present  himself  in  his  "  Temple,"  his  grotesque 
mode  of  sliding  round  the  room,  the  bobbing  bows  he 
shot  off  to  the  company  while  making  his  circuit,  and 
various  other  minutias,  were  so  ridiculously  accurate  that 
he  surpassed  his  prototype  in  electrifying  the  public,  and 
the  whole  house  was  in  a  roar  of  laughter. 

When  the  novelty  of  the  Doctor's  electrics  was  worn 
out,  he  tried  another  mode  to  obtain  money  by  burying 
himself  perpendicularly  in  mould  up  to  his  chin  ;  in  which 
uncomfortable  and  ludicrous  situation  he  gave  lectures 
upon  the  salubrity  and  life-prolonging  virtues  of  what  he 
called  an  earth-bath.  His  practice  did  not  support  his 
theory ;  for  soon  after  this  he  was  horizontally  popped 
under  ground,  head  and  all,  by  the  sexton. 

That  the  quack  was  a  consummate  quiz,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  perceived  by  the  dullest  vision ;  but  I  accused 
myself  of  having  been  stone-blind  to  all  the  stage-effect 
producible  from  him,  which  the  eagle  eye  of  Bannister 
had  seen  through  in  a  minute. 

I  forgot,  however,  that  the  power  oi  genuine  imitation  is 
in  the  first  instance  a  gift,  although  it  may  be  afterwards 
improved  by  study ;  and  that  one  of  its  characteristics  is 
the  quickness  of  seizing  upon  peculiarities  too  slight  for 
general  observation ;  but  v/hich  Avhen  once  pointed  out  are 
so  manifest  that  we  wonder  how  we  could  have  overlooked 
them. 
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But  there  is  also  a  sjnirwus  kind  of  imitation  which 
may  account  for  the  number  of  taJ:ers-off  at  second  hand. 
One-third  of  the  London  actors  within  the  last  fifty  years 
have  been  able  to  give  a  specimen  of  their  contemporary 
brethren,  which  they  never  could  have  done  if  Jack 
Bannister,  Mathews,  Yates,  and  perhaps  a  few  others,  had 
not  shown  them  Jwiv,  mimicry  having  been  ground  into 
them  as  piping  bulfinches  are  taught  tunes  through  the 
organs  of  their  masters. 


KIDDY    DAVIES. 

Among  my  hundred  in  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  there  was 
an  inferior  actor  tolerated  by  the  audience  both  in  dialogue 
and  song,  of  the  name  of  Davies,  well  knoAvn  as  "  Kiddy 
Davies,"  or  "  The  Kiddy."  He  had  served  under  Garrick, 
and  always  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  then  immediate 
theatrical  times,  in  comparing  them  with  those  of  his 
great  master.  This  man  had  remained  unmimicked  for 
very  many  years,  till  Caulfield,  the  excellent  imitator, 
joined  my  company  and  hit  oiF  the  Kiddy's  oddities  in  an 
instant.  He  jerked  up  one  shoulder,  twisted  his  mouth  a 
little  a^vTy,  and  begun  with  "Well,  I'll  be  d— d,  things 
were  different  in  the  late  Mr.  Garrick's  time ;  yes,  in  the 
time  of  the  immortal  Mr.  Garrick,  deceased."  The  manner 
and  utterance  were  so  very  exact  and  so  strikingly  ludi- 
crous, that  all  the  performers  who  had  never  thought  of 
taking  ofE  the  Kiddy,  went  Kiddy  Davies  mad  directly. 
It  was  like  Sterne's  account  of  the  Andromeda  of  Euri- 
pides, which  made  all  the  Abderites  run  about  their  town, 
crying,  "  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  Men !"  For  one 
whole  summer  season  I  could  not  go  behind  my  own 
scenes  without  being  annoyed  by  every  actor,  every  little 
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supernumerary  brat,  hired  for  a  fairy  or  a  fiend,  accosting 
me  with,  ''  Well,  I'll  be  d — d,  things  were  different  in 
the  late  ]\Ir.  Garrick's  time,"  &c. 


BANISHMENT    TO    ABERDEEN. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year*  an  event  occurred  which 
produced  a  material  revolution  in  my  "  May  of  life." 

The  Haymarket  Theatre  had  closed,  the  Oxford  Term 
Avas  approaching,  when  lo !  it  pleased  my  father  that  I 
should  keep  Oxford  Terms  no  more,  nor  enter  London 
theatres  for  at  least  some  seasons  to  come;  in  short,  he 
banished  me  to  Scotland,  and  sent  me  to  King's  College 
in  Old  Aberdeen,  escorted  thither  (whether  under  convoy 
or  custody  was  somewhat  equivocal)  by  the  chancellor  of 
his  Haymarket  exchequer,  Mr.  Jewell. 

On  my  arrival  there  I  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
surveillance  of  Professor  Eoderick  Macleod  (but  not  to 
dwell  in  his  house),  with  whom  arrangements  had  been 
made  by  epistolary  correspondence.  This  was  a  just 
sentence,  or  rather  a  well-intended  parental  measure,  to 
remove  me  from  scenes  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  which 
not  only  London,  but  even  Christ-church  presented  to 
those  v/ho  sought  after  them,  and  into  which  I  had  been 
rushing  con  yusto. 

Shoufd  the  reader  expect  me  to  detail  the  immediate 
causes  of  lyiy  enforced  sojournment  in  the  land  of  cakes, 
he  will  be  disappointed.  I  am  not  sitting  down  at  this 
time  of  day  for  the  simple  and  tedious  purpose  of  regis- 
tering all  my  wild  oats,  seed  by  seed ;  suffice  it  to  say  tl'At 
in  scattering  this  kind  of  grain  I  have  seldom  failed  to 
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reap  (as  in  this  instance  of  my  exile)  a  plentiful  crop  of 
vexation;  and  that  I  think  my  early  freaks  and  follies 
may  without  any  great  stretch  of  charity  be  attributed  to 
the  general  heyday  of  youth  rather  than  to  radical  vice 
in  the  individual ;  at  least  I  satisfy  my  own  conscience  in 
these  particulars  upon  calm  revisal  after  a  completion  of 
my  thirteenth  lustrum. 

My  father's  financier  and  I  started  for  Aberdeen  in  a 
hack  post-chaise  and  pair.  We  left  London  at  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,  when  my  companion's  lower  habiliments  appeared 
somewhat  shivering  for  the  season  and  an  excursion  to 
northern  latitudes,  consisting  of  thin  nankeens,  and  light 
blue  silk  stockings,  a  costume  maintained  by  him  for  many 
years,  and  all  the  year  roimd ;  and  in  which  I  should  pro- 
nounce him  to  have  been  absolutely  singular,  if  my  old 
acquaintance,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Stepney,  had  not  been 
super-eminent  for  his  pertinacity  in  the  same  articles  of 
aj)parel.  Jewell,  however,  wanted  both  rank  and  reso- 
lution for  further  peculiarities  ;  he  durst  not  venture  on 
the  remarkable  squareness  of  coat,  nor  the  black  pancake 
which  represented  a  hat  upon  the  body  and  pericranium  of 
Sir  Thomas.  As  to  the  rest,  therefore,  he  Avas  clad  like 
myself,  who  travelled  according  to  the  dandyism  of  that 
day;  videlicet,  a  frock-coat  with  gilt  buttons  and  large 
flapping  lapels;  a  cocked  hat,  powdered  hair,  tied  be- 
hind in  a  queue,  with  curls  in  rollers ;  a  frilled  and  rufiled 
shirt;  very  tight  leather  breeches;  and  boots  worn  as  Fal- 
staff  says,  "like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg."  I  mention 
these  trifles  only  to  mark  the  fashions  of  the  year  1781. 

Certain  wiseacres  of  my  father's  councils  predicted  that 
when  we  had  got  about  halfway  I  should  give  Jewell  the 
slip ;  but  I  had  no  such  intention ;  and  if  I  had,  whither 
was  I  to  go  or  how  escape  starvation  ?  For  although  I  was 
to  have  a  moderate  annual  allowance  at  Aberdeen,  to  be 
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doled  out  to  me  in  quarterly  driblets  by  my  superintending 
professor,  old  Rory  Macleod,  still  the  Haymarket  treasurer 
was  purse-bearer  on  the  road,  and  I  had  not  a  sou. 

Our  first  parents  had  "  all  the  world  before  them  where 
to  choose,"  but  then  there  was  nothing  to  be  paid  for  on 
their  journey ;  whereas,  in  later  times,  horses,  carriages, 
turnpikes,  if  you  ride,  and  even  hedge  ale-houses,  if  you 
go  on  foot,  are  awkward  requisites  for  a  traveller  without 
a  penny  in  his  pocket. 

Other  motives  also  restrained  me  from  playing  the  man 
of  finance  a  slippery  trick.  We  had  cultivated,  during 
the  preceding  summer,  a  familiar  intercourse  with  each 
other,  which  arose,  I  think,  from  a  little  self-interest  on 
both  parts ;  but  which  made  me  look  upon  him  rather  as 
my  kind  companion  than  my  custos.  I  had  found  him 
extremely  obliging  to  me  in  respect  to  those  occasional 
small  loans  so  convenient  to  most  young  Oxonians  in 
their  visits  to  London ;  and  he  probably,  though  no 
Machiavel,  was  politician  enough  to  be  more  prone  to 
accommodation  to  me  (for  he  was  not  so  to  others)  by 
speculating  upon  the  chances  of  my  becoming  sooner  or 
later  sovereign  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  Avhen  his  con- 
tinuance in  office  would  depend  upon  my  sole  will  and 
pleasure.  This  event  did  afterwards  occur ;  and  he  found 
to  the  increase  of  his  contentation^  and  to  the  decrease  of 
my  revenue,  that  his  treasurership  under  the  young  king 
was  much  more  productive  than  in  the  reign  of  the  old 
monarch. 

I  would  say  nothing  of  possible  worldly  propensities  in 
my  departed  treasurer  to  detract  from  the  fair  fame 
which  he  has  left  behind  him ;  or  else . 

This  "or  else"  was  formerly  a  phrase  of  important 
implication.  Two  old  Irish  kings  whose  territories  touched 
were  not  upon  neighbourly  terms.     One  wrote   to  the 
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other,  ''Pay  rac  the  bullocks  you  owe  me,  or  else;"  to 
■which  the  rival  crowned  head  answered,  "  I  owe  you  no 
bullocks ;  and  if  I  did  ;"  so  they  went  to  war. 

We  proceeded  sociably  and  refreshed  merrily,  not- 
withstanding ni}^  banishment,  wherever  we  took  up  our 
rest  for  the  night,  on  the  high  road  to  Aberdeen,  by  Ware, 
Worksop,  Boroughbridge,  &c.  In  passing  through  Nor- 
thumberland, you  obtain  more  than  a  soup^on  of  the 
Scottish  Borders ;  but  a  young  traveller  is  always  agog  for 
wonders;  the  moment  therefore  that  we  had  crossed  the 
Tweed,  I  gaped  at  men,  Avomen,  and  children,  as  if  they 
had  been  oran-outangs ;  and  my  exj)ectations  were  greatly 
let  down  on  finding  just  the  same  sort  of  human  beings  in 
appearance  at  one  end  of  Coldstream  Bridge  as  I  had  seen 
at  the  other. 

At  Edinburgh  we  made  a  halt  of  three  or  four  days, 
putting  up  at  an  obscure  inn  in  the  old  town. 


FOOTE  S   OSTENTATION. 

;My  fellow-traveller  Jewell  had  previously  to  our  journey 
obtained  some  smattering  in  Edinburgh  dramatics,  having 
been  treasurer  there,  when  his  old  master  Foote  took  a 
three  years'  lease  of  the  theatre;  Foote  however  soon 
grew  sick  of  his  bargain ;  and  sold  his  teniire,  short  as  the 
term  of  it  w^as,  to  Digges  and  Bland.  The  peculiar 
humour  of  his  pieces  and  his  acting  was,  it  seems,  caviare 
to  the  North  Britons ;  and  as  the  audience  did  not  relish 
him,  he  became  disgusted  with  his  audience.  He  vented 
his  spleen  off  the  stage  in  ridicule  against  the  whole  town, 
and  in  that  paltry  and  most  liberal  kind  of  wdt,  national 
reflections. 

In  giving  sumptuous  dinners    to    the   first    society  in 
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Edinburgli,  his  mode  of  preparing  for  these  entertain- 
ments was  a  strange  kind  of  satire,  by  contrast,  upon 
"  Scotch  economy."  Jewell  told  me  that  while  Foote  re- 
mained there,  he  papered  up  the  curls  of  his  wig  every 
night  before  he  went  to  bed  with  the  one-pound  notes  of 
Scotland  ;  to  show  his  contempt  for  promissory  paper  of  so 
little  value,  which  was  not  then  in  English  circulation  ; 
and  that  when  his  cook  attended  him  next  morning  for 
orders,  not  orders  for  the  play  but  orders  for  dinner,  he 
unrolled  the  curls  on  each  side  of  his  head,  giving  her 
the  one-pound  notes  to  purchase  provisions  ad  hbitum ; 
and  then  sent  her  to  market  in  a  sedan-chair. 

Even  in  England  Foote  was  ostentatious  and  vulgarly 
fine  before  his  guests.  It  was  his  custom  at  his  own 
table,  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  to  ask,  "  Does  any- 
body drink  port  ?"  if  the  unanimous  answer  happened  to 
be  "  no,"  he  always  called  out  to  the  servants  in  waiting, 
*'  Take  away  the  ink." 


AN   EXPENSIVE   DINNER. 

Jewell,  who  was  as  opposite  to  his  old  master  in  profusion 
as  he  was  below  him  in  intellect,  which  is  saying  very 
much,  remembered  a  celebrated  tavern  called  Fortiuie's  in 
the  old  town  of  Edinburgh.  "  There,"  quoth  he,  on  the 
eve  of  resuming  our  journey  towards  Aberdeen,  ''there 
we  will  dine  to-day  ;  and  see  what  a  number  of  excellent 
dishes  we  shall  have,  with  all  sorts  of  French  wines,  for 
nothing  in  comparison,  as  a  body  may  say." 

I  was  a  little  surprised  at  his  proposal  of  such  a 
luxurious  dinner  till  I  recollected  that,  in  the  first  place, 
it  was  to  be  miraculously  cheap ;  and  that  in  the  second, 
whether  cheap  or  not,  it  would  be  eaten  at  my  father's  ex- 
pense. 
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On  entering  the  tavern  we  were  conducted  into  a  small 
apartment,  ■which  was,  however,  large  enough  for  a  tete-a- 
tete.  In  five  minutes  our  repast,  which  Jewell  had  pre- 
viously ordered,  was  served  up ;  Mr.  Fortune,  as  we 
called  the  new  existing  landlord  of  the  old  firm,  came 
flourishing  into  the  room  with  the  first  dish,  followed  (for 
fortune  hath  always  many  followers)  by  five  waiters. 
I  whispered  to  my  companion  that  all  this  parade 
threatened  expense ;  he  acknowledged  that  things  were 
improved  in  style  since  he  had  dined  in  the  house  ;  but 
relied  firmly  on  the  ancient  regime  and  the  reasonable 
rates  of  a  Scotch  market. 

We  had,  after  our  soup,  fish,  fowl,  flesh,  game,  entre- 
mets, and  pastry,  all  admirably  cooked  and  excellent  in 
quality  ;  but  in  such  quantity  that  the  board  appeared  to 
groan  under  the  weight  of  provisions  ;  and  I  said  to  Jewell, 

"•  'Tis  not  a  dinner,  'tis  a  hecatomb." 

Jewell  had  never  heard  of  a  hecatomb ;  and  when  I  ex- 
plained to  him  that  it  was  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen, 
he  observed  pettishly  (for  he  was  sore  at  any  fault  being 
found  with  the  house  he  had  recommended),  that  he  did 
not  see  a  bit  of  beef  upon  the  table.  Other  cattle  I  told 
him  came  to  the  same  thing  ;  he  knew  nothing  of  discrimi- 
native definitions ;  the  hecatomb  stuck  in  Ms  throat,  and 
he  continued  to  grumble  "  oxen"  till  a  glass  or  two  of 
champagne  had  helped  him  to  digest  the  whole  hundred. 

Our  dinner  Avas  followed  by  a  dessert  and  claret ;  the 
last  article  was  then  at  so  low  a  price  generally  in  Scot- 
land, that  after  we  had  finished  one  bottle  Jewell  man- 
fally  rang  the  bell  for  a  second  ;  and  with  it  ordered  pen  * 
ink,  and  paper ;  these  being  placed  before  us,  he  further 
told  the  waiter  to  bring  the  bill. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Jewell,  '^  as  this  is  our 
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first  stop  of  a  day  or  two  on  the  road,  let  me  advise 
you  to  take  this  opportunity  of  writing  a  penitential  lettei 
to  your  father  ;  tell  him  you  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf, 
particularly  on  the  score  of  your  extravagance ;  depend 
upon't,  it  will  shorten  your  banishment." 

The  foregoing  oration  is  superior  to  the  every-day  style 
in  which  Mr.  Jewell  was  wont  to  deliver  his  sentiments : 
he  was  remarkable  for  that  figure  of  speech  which  is  de- 
nominated slipslop ;  and  I  am  much  indebted  to  him  for 
furnishing  me  (though  unconsciously)  with  various  ex- 
pressions, w^iich  I  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Daniel 
Dowlas,  in  my  comedy  called  "  The  Heir-at-Law." 

I  differed  from  my  adviser  in  respect  to  the  fitness  oi 
time,  place,  and  circumstance,  for  penning  a  contrite 
epistle,  not  being  of  opinion  that  sitting  at  my  age  over 
claret  and  a  dessert  in  a  tavern,  after  a  profusion  of 
viands,  made-dishes,  and  champagne,  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  professions  of  penitence  and  promises  of 
economical  reform ;  however,  I  buckled  to  the  work,  sip- 
ping and  dipping  between  the  wine-bottle  and  ink-bottle 
alternately. 

Having  finished  my  letter  I  looked  up,  and  found  that 
while  I  had  been  writing  the  waiter  had  given  Jewell  the 
bill ;  it  appeared  to  be  a  long  slip  of  paper  for  a  dinner 
which  was  to  cost  "  nothing  in  comparison,  as  a  body  may 
say;"  he  was  perusing  it  Avith  his  under  jaw  dropped,  and 
a  countenance  completely  proving  how  correct  an  observer 
our  mighty  bard  was  of  nature  when  he  wrote,  "  it 
strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a 
little  room." 

"Zounds!"  bellovv^ed  Jewell,  "here's  a  dinner  bill  of 
five  guineas  for  two  persons !"  "  And  there,"  said  I,  giving 
him  my  letter,  "  is  repentance  for  profusion  and  promise 
of  economy  for   the  future."     "Scandalous!"  continued 
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he,  harping  on  the  high  charges ;  '■'■  Avliat  am  I  to  say 
in  handing  tliem  over  to  your  father  ?"  ''  Tell  him,"  I  an- 
swered, "  that  you  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  particularly 
on  the  score  of  your  extravagance."  "Poh!"  cried  he, 
"  that's  a  sneer  at  my  good  advice  to  shorten  your  ba- 
nishment." "I  wish  with  all  my  heart,"  returned  I, 
"  that  it  could  shorten  the  bill." 

Instead  of  the  good  old  Scottish  mode  of  charging  so 
much  a  head  for  eating,  the  account  was  spun  out,  item 
by  item ;  and  the  bill  was  in  fact  as  high  as  at  the  most 
expensive  tavern  in  London, 

The  playhouse  treasurer  would  have  made  a  scene  of 
this :  had  I  not  exerted  myself  to  prevent  him,  he  would 
have  broken  the  bell-ropes  to  order  up  the  landlord,  that 
he  might  rail  at  Fortune.  Our  "  dreadful  reckoning"  was 
ultimately  discharged  by  my  companion,  with  angiy  com- 
ments upon  the  tempora  mutantur^  violent  expressions  as 
to  extortion,  and  a  declaration  upon  oath  that  he  would 
never  enter  the  house  again  ;  a  threat  not  very  formidable ; 
as  the  chances  were  that  he  never  would  revisit  it,  even 
had  things  remained  for  ever  in  their  primitive  state  of 
cheapness.  I  found,  many  years  afterwards,  upon  in- 
specting some  of  my  deceased  father's  papers,  that  this 
unlucky  bill  had  been  whelmed  by  his  treasurer  in  a 
sweeping  article  of  "  Sundries  at  Edinburprh." 


BRECHIX   AND   LAURE^XEKIRK. 

After  a  day's  journey  of  eighty-five  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, we  came  in  the  dark  to  Brechin,  a  place  which 
requires  not  the  obscurity  of  night  to  render  it  dismal. 

Here  we  had  a  late  dinner  (having  eaten  nothing  since 
breakfast)  of  all  that  the  Swan,  a  wretched  inn,  could 
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produce  ;  it  consisted  of  black  mutton-cliops,  fried,  greasy, 
and  woolly ;  a  complete  contrast  to  our  luxurious  fare  of 
tlie  day  before !  We  were  afterwards  conducted  to  a 
double-bedded  room  (from  which  a  decent  EngUsh  garret 
would  have  been  refuge)  to  sleep,  if  we  could,  upon  mat- 
tresses very  like  sacks  of  potatoes.  As  the  weather  was  cold 
and  damp,  we  had  ordered  fire,  but  the  chimney,  long  un- 
accustomed to  the  element,  afforded  so  much  more  smoke 
than  warmth,  that  the  window  of  our  chamber  was  kept 
open  to  prevent  suffocation. 

At  dawn  we  left  our  heels  to  rest  ourselves^  and  were 
seated  at  the  door  of  the  Swan  in  a  rattling  chaise,  to 
pursue  our  rough  route  before  it  was  broad  day.  Our 
postilion  tickled  my  fancy  as  a  good  specimen  of  phlegm 
in  a  Scotch  boor.  No  landlord  or  landlady,  no  waiter, 
male  or  female,  made  their  appearance  to  "  speed  the  part- 
ing guests;"  the  postboy — the  boy,  by  the  bye,  seemed  to 
be  sixty — tucked  us  up  in  the  chaise,  then  mounted  his 
horse,  and  there  he  sat  motionless  for  five  minutes.  I 
bawled  out  to  him  at  last,  "  Why  the  devil  don't  you  set 
off?"  to  which  he  answered  without  turnino;  his  head,  or 
in  the  least  altering  his  position,  "  Ineed  a  dram."  It  was  as 
if  the  equestrian  statue  had  spoken  in  the  burlesque  of  Don 
Juan.  We  waited  five  minutes  more,  when  out  came  a  raw- 
boned,  red-haired  wench  with  a  huge  bumper  of  Scotch 
whisky,  which  she  administered  to  Sandy  on  horseback, 
who  poured  the  draught  through  his  marble  jaws  without 
interchanging  a  word  with  Meggy ;  he  then  uttered  some 
provincial  jargon  to  the  steeds,  and  we  quitted  the  inn 
door  with  no  English  crack  of  the  whip  and  bolt  off  at 
starting,  but  as  if  we  were  going  to  a  funeral. 

From  Brechin  to  Laurencekirk  ;  here  we  breakfasted ; 
a  Scotch  breakfast  is  always  good — tea,  coffee,  or  any 
beverage  you  please — all  kinds  of  bread,  honey,  marma- 
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lade,  new-laid  eggs,  and  delicious  Finnon  haddocks ;  but 
plague  upon  their  hapips  and  their  mutton  hams !  the 
iirst  are  a  doughy  sort  of  something  between  a  roll  and  a 
twist;  the  last  have  a  strong  smell  and  taste,  oyer- 
powering  to  acute  nostrils  and  delicate  stomachs. 


ABERDEEN. 

After  Laurencekirk,  Stonehaven ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  Stonehive  ;  a  seaport  of  romantic  misery  ;  here  we 
changed  horses  at  the  Mill,  and  ^Yere  dragged  at  a  mill- 
horse  pace  to  Aberdeen. 

For  many  a  weary  mile,  from  Edinburgh  to  my  seat  of 
banishment,  the  country  grew  more  and  more  sterile  in 
appearance,  till  from  Stonehive  to  Aberdeen  it  became 
naked  desolation !  a  waste  of  peat,  varied  only  by  huge 
masses  of  stone  sticking  up  here  and  there  in  the  bogs, 
and  even  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Had  Ovid  gone  this 
stage  on  his  way  to  exile,  how  would  the  chicken-hearted 
poet  have  spun  out  his  longs  and  shorts,  to  whimper  about 
it  in  his  unmanly  Be  Tristihus  ? 

I  expected  that  my  eyes  would  be  relieved  when  we 
came  to  the  Parks,  which  they  told  me  were  within  a  few 
miles  of  Aberdeen  ;  but  on  reaching  them  these  Parks 
proved  to  be  a  few  fields  of  bad  grass  enclosed  by  stone 
hedges. 

We  had  daylight  enough  after  reaching  the  New  Inn 
at  New  Aberdeen  to  have  gone  about  the  town  while 
dinner  was  dressing ;  but  there  came  on  a  Scotch  mist 
which  we  had  heard  wets  Englishmen  to  the  skin ;  so  we 
looked  through  the  windows.  All  was  dull,  dull,  dull  I 
The  very  gaieties  of  sight  and  sound  conjured  up  the  blue 
devils.     In  an  open  space  before  us  there  stood  a  wet- 
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through  company  belonging  to  a  Highland  Eegiment  of 
Fencibles  ;  these  sans- culottes  were  dolefully  drawn-up  in 
the  drizzling  rain  ankle-deep  in  the  mud,  while  the  drone 
of  a  bagpipe  (I  forget  "whether  it  belonged  to  the  regi- 
mental band)  kept  IMaggy-Lauder-ing  and  Lochaber-no- 
more-ing,  enough  to  drive  its  hearers  melancholy  mad  ! 

Much  was  to  be  done  by  us  before  the  next  evening,  for 
Jewell  was  then  to  set  off  in  the  diligence  on  his 
return  to  London.  On  the  morning  therefore  im- 
mediately following  our  arrival  we  walked  from  New  to 
Old  Aberdeen  (a  march  of  only  a  mile),  that  I  might  be 
consigned  to  Professor  Eoderick  Macleod. 

Sent  down  to  Scotland  as  a  delinquent  to  be  reformed, 
I  expected  of  course  to  be  placed  under  a  very  rigid  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  had  pictured  the  professor  in  my  fancy 
as  a  starch,  pedantic  North  Briton,  the  emblem  of  col- 
legiate austerity.  Honest  Rory  was  just  the  reverse  :  he 
was  a  square-built  person  of  perhaps  five  feet  eight, 
seemingly  between  fifty  and  cixty  years  of  age,  with  a  ruddy 
good-humoured  countenance,  and  the  manner  and  dress  of 
a  gentleman-fjirmer.  He  shook  me  by  the  hand  and  gave 
me  a  hearty  welcome,  but  immediately  turned  to  Jewell 
and  owned  that  he  was  rather  sorry  for  my  arrival ;  "  for," 
said  he,  *'  a  young  Englishman  breeds  muckle  harm  to  our 
lads  frae  the  Highlands  ;  he  is  allowed  what  I  may  ca'  a 
little  fortune,  and  sets  unco'  bad  examples  of  economy." 
He  did  not  utter  one  word  about  college  regulations  and 
studies,  but  was  anxious  to  settle  me  in  comfortable  apart- 
ments in  the  college,  for  which  he  told  me  I  must  Avait ; 
they  were  all  with  bare  walls,  and  I  must  paper  and 
furnish  before  I  could  inhabit  them  j  in  the  meantime  he 
recommended  my  getting  a  lodging  with  ^Irs.  Lowe,  who 
lived  in  the  cabin  one  story  high,  opposite  to  the  college 
gate. 
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It  was  easy  to  see,  from  the   first   short  interview,  that 
old  Rory  meant  to  act  towards  me  more  as  my   homme 
cVaf  aires  than  my  tutor.     With  full  instructions  from  him 
whither  to    proceed,  we    washed    him    a  good  morning ; 
chose  my  apartments  in  the  college ;   then  to  ^Mrs,  Lowe  ; 
hired    her  best   room;  thence  to  New  Aberdeen  for  an 
early  dinner;  back  again  to  the  old  town  to  take  possession 
chez  Madame  Lowe;   and  now  the  time  was    come   for 
Jewell  to   bid   me  farewell,   and   leave  me  in  a  land  of 
strangers.  We  parted,  and  my  spirits  sank.  Night  arrived, 
and  the  landlady  brought  me  up  one  tallow  candle  wdiich 
she  said  would  make  me  cheerful.     I  looked  round  the 
whitewashed  room,  a  truclde-bed  stood   in  the  corner  of 
it ;  some  square  bits  of  peat  smouldered  on  the  pavement 
of  the  fireplace,  which  had  no   grate  ;   the  wind  began  to 
rise,  the  hail  to  pelt,  and  the  curtainless  window  to  rattle. 
I  thought  on   Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  when  "  the  walls  did 
but  echo   her  moan;"  then  on   Bobadil  in  Cobb's  house. 
I  was  Avretched,  and  as  the  best  remedy  against  wretched- 
ness which   I  knew  then,  or  know  now,  is  to  go  to  sleep 
as  fiist  as  you  can,  I  undressed   myself,  turned  down  my 
tallow  caudle  for  want  of  an  extinguisher,  and  crept  into 
bed. 

The  remission  of  discipline  in  King's  College,  v/here  I 
had  dreaded  the  utmost  severity,  was  extreme ;  indeed 
towards  a  young  Englishman  there  was  no  discipline  at 
all.  At  the  commencement  of  Term,  an  acute  frosty -faced 
little  Doctor  Dunbar,  a  man  of  much  erudition  and  great 
good-nature,  told  me,  instead  of  saying  I  was  placed  in  the 
class  over  which  he  presided,  that  he  hoped  for  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  me  at  his  lectures.  "  On  what  may  you 
lecture,  sir  ?"  said  I  to  the  doctor.  "  Greek,"  he  answered, 
"  and  mathematics."  I  declared  mathematics  to  be  my 
utter  aversion,  and  that  I  never  could   endure  them  at 
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Oxford.  ''Hoot!  hoot!"  said  the  little  doctor,  "  gin  ye 
come  aince  to  my  lacture,  ye'll  find  me  mak'  mathematics 
sae  entertaining,  that  ye'll  nae  be  able  to  keep  awa'."  I 
did  attend  this  worthy  man  for  a  few  mornings  (when  he 
addressed  himself  pointedly  to  me  in  preference  to  all  the 
other  students),  and  then  I  totally  deserted  him. 

He  afterwards  invited  me  to  breakfast  with  him,  when 
he  mildly  asked  me  why  I  had  absented  myself  from  his 
class ;  I  said  carelessly,  in  reference  to  his  promise  of 
entertainment,  that  "  he  had  not  kept  his  word  with  me." 

The  complacent  smile  with  which  this  very  impudent 
speech  was  received,  and  the  complete  toleration  of  my  insub- 
ordinate conduct  (for  which  I  should  have  been  expelled 
at  Christ-church),  sufficiently  show  how  much  my  father 
had  been  misinformed  when  he  sent  me  to  King's  College 
as  to  an  academical  penitentiary ;  its  doleful  location, 
however,  was  in  itself  a  punishment,  my  sense  of  which  I 
always  exjjressed  to  him  in  my  letters  by  three  large  notes 
of  admiration  after  the  date  of  place,  as  thus  : — 

"  Aberdeen  ! ! !" 

In  respect  to  Professor  Roderick  Macleod,  as  my 
quarterly  allowance  came  through  his  hands,  I  visited  him 
frequently,  not  only  to  receive  my  payments,  but  some- 
times to  procure  an  advance,  and  sometimes,  soon  after 
my  arrival  in  Scotland,  to  consult  him  upon  matters  of 
expenditure,  chiefly  the  purchase  of  apparel,  in  which  he 
always  was  ready  to  be  my  agent,  and  chuckled  when  he 
heard  I  had  nicknamed  him  the  "Professor  of  Economy." 

However  irreverent  this  appellation  from  pupil  towards 
tutor,  certain  it  is,  that  honest  Eory  never  dreamt  of 
teaching  me  anything  but  how  to  live  within  my  income — 
a  science  for  which  I  had  no  more  genius  than  for  mathe- 
matics— and  I  failed  as  much  in  observing  his  darling 
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maxim  of  "  a  baiibee  saved  is  a  baiibee  got,"  as  in  sur- 
moimting  Euclid's  problem  called  the  Pons  Asininus. 
But  Koiy  Avas  not  in  fact  pure  in  his  elements — he  con- 
founded shabbiness  -with  thrift,  and  was  for  sacrificing 
comfort  and  cleanliness  to  frugality.  He  advised  me,  for 
instance  (and  advised  in  vain)  to  wear  linen  coarse  enough 
to  rub  off  my  skin,  and  to  change  it  only  twice,  or  at  the 
utmost,  three  times  a  week.  In  opposition  to  this  system, 
I  appealed  so  strongly  to  his  gentlemanly  pride  or  shame, 
that  he  actually  admitted  it  would  be  better  if  those  parts 
of  a  shirt  which  are  most  exposed  to  view  consisted  of 
finer  materials  than  the  rest. 

There  is  no  accounting  for  the  inconsistencies  of  man- 
kind !  Who  could  imagine  that  old  Eory  Macleod,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  his  habits  and  professions,  and  on  the  verge  of 
three  score,  would  have  fallen  into  the  extravagance  of 
taking  to  his  parsimonious  bosom  a  young  wife  .^  Yet  so 
it  happened ;  yea,  happened  while  he  had  three  lads  luider 
his  care  (myself  and  my  young  friends  Perkins  and  Earle) 
to  keep  his  doctrines  alive  in  his  mind  by  giving  him 
most  abundant  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  economical 
precepts ;  and  then  there  were  "  rings  and  things  and 
rich  array,"  to  be  purchased  for  the  bonny  bride ;  the 
Sacrist  of  the  College  Chapel  who  liquored  his  boots, 
rubbed  down  his  Highland  pony,  and  thrashed  his  walnut 
tree,  was  to  be  superseded  by  a  gawky  in  a  green  jacket 
and  a  red  cape,  who  smeared  whatever  he  touched,  and 
broke  a  world  of  glass  and  crockery ;  in  addition  to 
Mause,  who  had  for  five  and  twenty  years  made  her 
master's  bed  and  his  barley-broth,  and  had  been  his  maid 
of  all  work,  a  femme  de  chambre  Avasto  be  hired  to  wait  on 
young  Mrs.  Professor  Macleod ;  then  the  house  must  be 
new  painted,  and  (worst  rub  of  all !)  partly  new  furnished  ; 
the  bridegroom's  wardrobe  too  (besides  a  new  suit  for 
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the  wedding)  was  to  undergo  a  thorough  scouring,  that  he 
might  look  gallant  and  gay  at  least  during  the  honey- 
moon. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  laugh  among  his  neighbours,  which 
was  all  at  his  expense. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  nuptials,  some  wag  (a  rare 
commodity  in  that  part  of  the  world)  sent  him  the  follow- 
ing three  lines  from  Chaucer's  January  and  May  :~- 

"  Aviseth  you,  ye  ben  a  man  of  age, 
How  that  ye  entren  into  mariage, 
And  namely  witli  a  young  wif  and  a  faire.'* 

But  he  defied  squibs ;  he  had  anticipated  the  gossips' 
talk,  and  said  it  would  only  be  "a  nine  days'  wonder  ;" 
yet  in  such  a  retired  nook  as  Old  Aberdeen,  where  popu- 
lation is  scanty,  and  food  for  tittle-tattle  is  scarce,  Rory 
furnished  the  gude-folk  with  wonder  for  much  more  than 
nine  days ;  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  indeed,  his 
marriage  was  not  eventful  enough  to  protract  their  amaze- 
ment. 

Finding  myself  emancipated  from  college  duties,  I  had 
no  further  occasion  for  the  scholastic  gown  which  had 
been  made  up  for  my  attendance  at  lectures,  and  which  I 
had  only  worn  five  or  six  times ;  it  was  of  the  same  cut 
and  colour  as  those  of  all  the  Scotch  students,  though 
vastly  superior  in  texture  and  amplitude,  being  a  large 
cloak  of  superfine  scarlet  cloth,  like  the  red  roquelaure  of 
an  old  gentleman  in  former  days.  I  had  profited  so  far  by 
old  Eory's  lessons,  as  to  think  that  this  splendid  toga 
should  not  be  entirely  thrown  away;  1  therefore  ordered 
it  to  be  metamorphosed  into  a  coat  of  the  newest  London 
fashion  known  to  a  North  British  tailor,  and  persuaded 
my  two  young  English  companions,  who  had  similar  cloaks 
similarly  thrown  by,  to  follow  my  examjDle.  In  these 
fiery   habiliments  we   took  our    morning  walks  to  New 
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Aberdeen  to  parade  backwards  and  forwards  on  a  wide 
square  surface  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  called  the  "  Plain 
Stones,"  a  kind  of  uncovered  exchange,  where 

"Merchaats  most  do  congregate;" 

appearing  (as  we  wore  unsportsmanlike  cocked  hats  with 
our  red  coats)  like  three  mad  members  of  a  hunt,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  the  sober  citizens. 

There  was  no  mighty  moral  turpitude  in  this,  but  it  ex- 
posed the  laxity  of  government  in  King's  College,  when 
English  boys  were  suffered  to  abandon  their  studies  and  mis- 
use their  academical  garb.  It  was  also  a  piece  of  coxcombry 
(originating  no  doubt  in  myself)  glaringly  out  of  place 
in  the  midst  of  a  commercial  and  corporate  town,  and  par- 
ticularly ill-timed  after  I  had  recently  received  a  very 
flattering  mark  of  attention  from  the  chief  magistrate  ;  for 
be  it  recorded,  that  I  had  scarcely  been  a  week  in  Old 
Aberdeen  when  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  New  Town  invited 
me  to  drink  wine  with  him  one  evening  in  the  town-hall ; 
there  I  found  a  numerous  company  assembled,  and  taldng 
my  seat  at  along  table,  was  wedged  in  between  two  officers 
of  a  Fencible  Eegiment ;  a  novel  situation,  which  appeared 
to  me  very  awkward,  as  those  gallant  gentlemen  were  in 
the  Highland  costume,  which  disdains  a  part  of  male  dress 
indispensable  in  every  society  to  which  I  had  previously 
been  accustomed.  The  object  of  this  meeting  was  soon 
declared  to  me  by  the  Lord  Provost,  who  drank  my  health 
and  presented  me  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  My 
countrymen,  Messrs.  Earle  and  Perkins,  who  had  arrived 
in  Scotland  several  months  before  me,  had  already  ex- 
perienced this  civic  courtesy.  Bestowing  upon  three  such 
raw  subjects  the  same  honour  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  celebrated  Johnson  as  a  tribute  to  his  learning, 
genius,  and  morality,  can  only  be  considered  as  an  intended 
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compliment  to  the  English  in  general ;  it  could  not  possi- 
bly have  arisen  from  respect  for  any  meritorious  qualities 
in  the  youthful  individuals. 

The  adoption  of  so  remarkable  a  uniform  as  that 
vrhich  I  have  described  by  three  English  students  in  a 
Scotch  college,  procured  for  us  more  notoriety  than  repu- 
tation, and  our  frequent  tavern  dinners  in  the  New  ToAvn 
while  at  a  dead  weekly  expense  for  Lucky  Lowe's  cookery 
in  our  rooms,  had  the  same  tendency ;  on  our  return  home- 
wards too  from  those  dinners,  we  had  been  several  times 
annoyed  by  a  party  of  choice  spirits  who  paraded  the 
streets  at  nights  upon  principles  more  liberal  than  those  of 
the  patrol ;  for  instead  of  receiving  pay  as  a  half  efficient 
guard  to  the  timorous  passenger,  they  generally  quieted 
all  his  fears  at  once  without  fee  or  reward  by  knocking 
him  down  and  leaving  him  senseless  on  the  ground. 

This  knot  of  ruffians,  who  had  become  a  nocturnal 
terror,  like  the  Mohocks  whom  we  read  of  in  the  Spec- 
tator^ we  were  determined  to  chastise,  and  if  we  could, 
entirely  suppress.  For  this  j)urpose  we  often  marched 
from  our  college  at  midnight,  and  proceeded  to  the  New 
Town,  attended  by  our  servants  (thus  making  six  in 
number),  all  armed  with  bludgeons,  to  retaliate  upon  our 
aggressors. 

This  act  of  ultra-justice,  which  increased  the  distur- 
bances it  pretended  to  put  down,  brought  us  into  still 
further  disrepute  ;  and  I  know  not  how  it  was — whether 
from  making  more  bluster,  or  having  more  animal  spirits 
than  my  companions — but  so  it  happened,  that  I  was 
always  considered  the  ringleader  in  these  Quixotical 
sallies,  insomuch  that  I  became  pointed  at  by  the  lower 
order  of  Aberdeenites,  who  distinguished  me  by  the 
appellation  of  the  "Muckle  Deil" — Anglice  the  ''Great 
Devil." 
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Vulgars  (and  too  often  their  betters)  look  at  everything 
on  the  scandalous  side,  and  therefore  my  youthful  follies 
were  exaggerated  by  the  plebeians  into  ahominations.  The 
respectable  part  of  the  townspeople,  to  some  of  whom  I 
had  brought  letters  of  recommendation,  were  more  chari- 
table in  their  opinion  of  me ;  in  fact,  they  seemed  to 
think  me  only  a  pickle,  which  was  the  worst  they  could 
fairly  call  me ;  and  so  they  might  have  called  more  than 
half  the  lads  of  my  own  age  who  had  been  my  school- 
fellows at  T\^estniinster. 

I  had  forgotten  an  incident  which  occurred  during  my 
stay  in  the  north,  till  I  was  reminded  of  it,  about  three 
years  ago,  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  who  asked  me  whether  the 
story  told  of  me  in  his  lordship's  native  land  were  true. 
The  tale  runs  thus,  and  I  acknowledge  its  veracity. 

Some  practical  wags  had  been  extremely  smart  one 
night  upon  a  house  in  the  suburbs  of  Old  and  Xew  Aber- 
deen, by  throwing  stones  against  its  windows  ;  and  were 
so  successful  in  cracking  their  jokes,  that  not  a  pane  of 
glass  remained  unbroken ;  after  which  they  stole  away. 
These  pelting  geniuses  opined  that  their  work,  like  that  of 
the  mighty  Junius  (who  pelted  as  hard  as  anybody),  had 
made  a  deal  of  noise,  and  done  a  deal  of  mischief;  and 
that,  like  him  also,  they  had  better  remain  incognito,  to 
avoid  responsibilities. 

The  delinquents  having  escaped  detection,  this  outrage 
was  immediately  attributed  to  me  !  I  was  the  Muckle 
Deil  by  popular  acclaim;  and  every  unknown  offence  was 
considered  to  be  mine,  as  duly  as  all  waifs  and  strays  be- 
lono:  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Accordingly,  Lucky  Walker,  who  tenanted  the  damaged 
house,  "  entered  her  action  "  against  me.  Indignant  at  so 
unfounded  a  charge,  I  determined  to  repel  it ;  so  I  hied  me 
to  an  attorney. 
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Now  the  house  in  question,  being  insulated  and  stand- 
ing snugly  midway  between  the  two  towns,  had  a  patch  of 
ground  behind  it,  stocked  with  as  many  fruits  and  flowers 
as  an  ungrateful  soil  would  ^^ermit ;  and  thither  all  who 
were  willing  to  pay  resorted  in  the  summer  to  pluck 
roses  and  pick  berries ;  but  there  was  a  whisper  (just  such 
a  whisper  as  a  side  speech  upon  the  stage,  which  every- 
body hears),  that,  however  pretty  the  garden  might  be, 
frequenters  of  the  house  were  not  attracted  to  it  by  its  out- 
of-door  beauties. 

In  short,  the  flime  of  Lucky  Walker's  premises  was 
somewhat  worse  than  equivocal,  which  was  a  rare  thing 
in  that  part  of  the  world ;  and  what  was  much  rarer,  in 
that  or  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the  attorney  on  whom 
I  stumbled  was  anxious  to  prevent  litigation. 

Having  explained  my  case  to  the  man  of  law,  he  advised 
me  to  compromise  the  matter,  and  by  no  means  to  let  it  go 
to  a  trial ;  observing,  that  however  innocent  I  might  be, 
still  it  was  disgraceful  to  be  brought  into  a  court  of  justice 
for  breaking  windows,  and  moreover  the  windows  of  such 
a  house  ;  the  landlady  of  which  and  her  unprincipled 
lodgers  were  capable  of  swearing  anything  against  me ; 
they  might  even  exaggerate  the  occurrence  into  an  attempt 
at  burglary.  "  And  then,  sir,"  I  asked,  "  what  would  be 
the  consequence  ?"  "  Gude  troth,  young  gentleman,"  he 
answered,  "  ye  might  e'en  be  baanished."  "What  !"  said 
I,  starting  up,  "banished  from  Scotland  to  England,  my 
dear  sir  !  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it ;  I  hope  you  are  quite 
correct  in  your  opinion ;  my  father  has  already  banished 
me  from  London  to  Aberdeen,  only  get  me  hardshed  bach 
again  from  Aberdeen  to  London,  and  I  shall  look  upon 
you  as  the  prince  of  all  attorneys  !" 

This  was  no  compliment  to  the  lawyer's  country,  but  he 
was  a  liberal  man,  with  some  humour,  and  was  not  offended 
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with  my  naivct6 ;  he  leant  back  in  his  chair,  looked  at  me 
a  little  while  in  astonishment,  and  then  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughter. 

Resuming  his  gravity,  he  told  me  that  if  these  were  my 
instructions  to  him,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  my 
cause  ;  that  it  was  against  his  sentiment  to  return  me  upon 
my  father's  hands,  and  particularly  by  the  process  which  I 
had  proposed. 

I  pressed  him  in  vain  to  recommend  me  to  some  profes- 
sional gentleman  less  sentimental  than  himself;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  the  real  offenders  were  by  some  accident  dis- 
covered, which  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  shortening  my 
exile  by  getting  myself  transported  ! 


"THE   MAN   OF   THE   PEOPLE." 

Finding  that  I  could  tag  rhymes  (of  which  I  was  not  quite 
sure  till  I  had  tried),  I  sat  down  immediately  on  my  re- 
turn from  Laurencekirk  to  write  a  poem ;  but  I  had  the 
same  want  as  a  great  genius  not  then,  I  believe,  born,  and 
since  dead — /  luanted  a  hero  :'^  the  first  at  hand,  I  found 
him  in  the  last  newspaper  lying  on  my  table,  which  had 
arrived  from  London,  was  the  renowned  orator  and  states- 
man, Charles  Fox,  who  was  then  termed  in  all  Whig 
publications,  "The  Man  of  the  People." 

I  accordingly  gave  the  same  title  to  my  poem,  know- 
ing little  more  of  politics  and  the  man  of  the  people  than 
of  the  man  in  the  moon  !  In  one  particular  of  my  work, 
I  followed  the  example  of  a  poet  whose  style  was  some- 
what different  from  my  own  ;   I  allude  to  one  John  Milton. 


*  Some  short  prefatory  matter  to  the  poem  was  dated  Banff — a 
town  thirty  miles  and  upwards  north-west  of  Aberdeen. 
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Milton  has,  inmost  peoi^le's  opinion,  taken  Satan  for  the 
hero  of  his  "  Paradise  Lost ;"  I  therefore  made  my  hero  as 
diabolical  as  need  be,  blackening  the  Eight  Honourable 
Charles  James  Fox  till  I  had  made  him  (only  in  his  politics, 
remember)  as  black  as  the  devil  himself;  and  to  mend  the 
matter,  I  praised  to  the  skies  Lord  North,  who  had  lost  us 
America ! 

This  notable  effusion  I  published  (but  suppressed  my 
name),  at  Aberdeen,  in  a  small  edition,  "  for  the  Author," 
the  bookseller  there  (I  believe  the  only  one  in  the  town) 
wisely  declining  to  purchase  the  copyright ;  of  course  he 
only  sold  the  work  by  commission,  leaving  me  responsible 
for  the  expense  of  printing. 

A  new  poem  published  in  this  corner  of  the  kingdom 
was  an  extraordinary  event,  and  excited  some  curiosity 
there.  It  was  thought  to  contain  some  smart  lines,  and 
was  in  everybody's  hands ;  but  alas  !  not  at  all  to  the 
author's  profit;  the  Aberdeenites  were  in  general,  like 
Kory  Macleod,  great  economists ;  the  prodigal  few  who 
had  bought  my  production  lent  it  to  their  frugal  neighbours, 
who  lent  it  again  to  others,  and  the  others  to  others  ad 
infinitum  ;  so  that  about  one  hundred  copies  were  thumbed 
through  the  town,  Avhile  all  the  rest  remained  clean  and 
uncut  upon  the  shelf  of  the  bibliopolist.  He  sent  me  his 
account  some  time  afterwards,  enclosing  the  printer's  bill, 
by  which  it  appeared  that  I  was  several  pomida  debtor 
for  the  publication ;  but  then  I  became  sole  proprietor  of 
all  the  unsold  copies,  which  were  returned  to  me ;  all  of 
which  I  put  into  the  fire  save  one,  which  happened  to 
turn  up  a  few  years  ago  in  looking  over  old  papers ;  I 
found  it  to  be  downright  schoolboy  trash,  and  consigned 
it  to  the  fate  of  its  predecessors.  I  hope  that  there  is  now 
no  trace  of  this  puerile  stuff  extant. 
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THE   LxVIRD    OF   COL. 

During  my  residence  in  King's  College   there  was  a  very 
worthy  old  gentleman  living  in  the  Old  Town,  who  wore 
a  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  and  whom  I   always  under- 
stood to  be  the   provost.     This  was   Mr.    Maclean,    the 
Laird  of  Col,  one  of  those  Scotch  western  islands  called 
the  Hebrides.     I  met  him  at  dinner,  in  a  mixed  party, 
soon  after  my  arrival  in  North  Britain,  when  I  had  every- 
thing to  learn  which  appertains  to  the  manners  and  eti- 
quette of  the    inhabitants;     and  observing  that   marked 
attention  was  paid  to  this  ancient  chieftain,  I  was  desirous 
of  getting   into    his   good   graces.     Everybody   at   table 
addressed  him  as  "  Col,"  which  appeared  to  me  a  familiarity 
inconsistent  with  respect ;  but  concluding  that  they  were 
all  his  old  friends,  while  I  was  a  stranger,  I  said  to  him, 
"Mr.  Col,  vail  you  do  me  the   honour  to  drink  a  glass  of 
wine  with  me  ?"      He  stared  me  full  in  the  face  without 
speaking,  or  even  deigning  to  give  me  a  nod  of  assent.     I 
repeated  my  proposition,   "Mr.  Col,  do  me  the  honour," 
&c.  &c. ;  Mr.  Col  maintained  his  silence,  and  did  not  move 
a  muscle.     "Is  he  deaf,"  said  I,  turning  to  a  gentleman  on 
my  right   hand,    "or    what    is    the    matter    with    him?" 
"  Gude   troth,"  he  whispered,  "  ye've  e'en  affronted  him, 
by  calling  him  MisterT      He  then  explained  to  me  that  a 
chieftain  in  the  Hebrides,  being  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
petty  sovereign,  is  always  styled  according  to  the  appella- 
tion of  his  dominions.     If  therefore  by  possibility  Clapham 
Common  could  be  a  western  island  of  Scotland,  a&d  Mr. 
Maclean  had  been  the  laird  of  it,  I  ought  not  to  have  called 
him  Mr.  Clapham  Common,  but  Clapham  Common,  shorfc 
and  blunt,  without  any  prefix  or  addition  whatever ;  just 
as  in  Shakspeare's  play  Cleopatra  is  occasionally  called, 
both  by  Mark  Antony  and  her  attendants,  Egypt. 
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This  custom  is  now  and  then  awkward,  when  the 
uncouth  names  given  to  some  of  the  aforesaid  western 
isles  are  considered  ;  and  a  well-bred  Englishman,  in 
accosting  Scottish  petty  kings  feels  some  difficulty  in 
pronouncing,  by  way  of  a  respectful  salutation,  "How  do 
you  do,  Muck  f 

Neither  are  Egg  and  Rum  very  lofty  titles  ;  but  then 
there  is  Mull,  and  when  these  three  are  mentioned 
together,  they  produce  combined  recollections  in  a 
Londoner  who  has  travelled  the  north  road  (particularly 
in  winter)  of  a  hot  beverage,  comfortable  to  the  stomach, 
though  not  grand  to  the  mind. 

Skye  also  excites  no  vast  idea  of  landed  property,  nor 
any  deep  deference  to  the  autocracy  of  a  terrestrial 
proprietor. 

I  hastened  to  repair  my  error  as  soon  as  I  was  aware  of 
it,  and  attacked  the  chieftain  for  a  third  time  with,  "  Col, 
allow  me  to  hob-nob  with  you."  "  With  all  the  pleasure 
in  life,  young  gentleman,"  roared  the  mighty  Col,  re- 
laxing his  features,  and  with  a  Highland  accent  which 
struck  me  as  first  cousin  to  the  Irish  brogue.  And 
thenceforward  was  the  old  King  Col  most  condescending, 
and  even  attentive,  to  the  Younger  Colman.  I  once  sent 
to  him  late  at  night,  wdien  I  was  laid  up  by  a  fever,  for  a 
little  Lisbon  Avine,  of  which  I  could  get  none  in  the  town, 
and  which  had  been  prescribed  to  me  as  the  best  to  be  taken 
in  whey.  My  servant  returned  to  me  Avith  a  bottle  of  it, 
find  with  the  chieftain's  compliments,  expressing  his  regret 
that  he  had  but  two  dozen  more,  which  should  all  be  sent 
to  me  early  in  the  morning,  and  he  hoped  it  would  do  me 
good.  This  little  trait  of  generous  kindness — charac- 
teristic, I  believe,  of  Highland  chiefs,  even  in  the  rude 
times  of  their  ferocity—had  an  Uncle  Tobyism  about  it 
which  speaks  much  more  home  to  the  human  heart  than 
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all   the    "  obliging    inquiries"    with    -which    invalids    are 
flattered  in  London. 


daffy's  elixir. 

When  my  very  dear  friend  Francis  North  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Guildford)  dined  for  the  first  time  with  the  late 
Earl  of  Llandaff — an  Irish  nobleman,  who  had  somewhat 
of  the  vieille  cour  dignity  about  him — a  certain  (or  rather 
uncertain)  quantity  of  excellent  claret  had  been  drunk, 
and  the  party  was  about  to  break  up,  when  the  joyous 
Francis,  who  sat  next  to  the  noble  host,  put  his  hand 
upon  the  Earl's  shoulder,  saying,  "  Come,  old  Daffy  !  let 
us  have  one  more  bottle  of  your  elixir." 

The  requested  elixir  was  produced,  but  the  Earl  never 
gave  my  friend  a  second  invitation. 


A   NAUTICAL   PLAY. 

People  would  be  astonished  if  they  w^ere  aware  of  the 
cartloads  of  trash  which  are  annually  offered  to  the 
director  of  a  London  theatre. 

The  very  first  manuscript  which  was  propo-^ed  to  me 
for  representation,  on  my  undertaking  theatrical  manage- 
ment, was  from  a  nautical  gentleman,  on  a  nautical  sub- 
ject. The  j)iece  was  of  a  tragic  description  and  in  five 
acts,  during  the  principal  scenes  of  which  the  hero  of  the 
drama  declaimed  from  the  mainmast  of  a  man-of-war 
without  once  descending  from  his  2?osition. 


TOUJOURS   PERDRIX. 

My  anxious  hosts  at  Paris,  conceiving  that  an  Englishman 
could    really    relish   nothing   but    ''  ros    bif,"    constantly 

I  I 
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crammed  this  food  (which  they  don't  know  how  to  dress) 
under  my  nose,  and  insisted,  in  the  excess  of  their  kind- 
ness, that  I  should  eat  that,  and  nothing  else.  In  conse- 
quence I  was  sometimes  obliged  to  dine  upon  the  burnt-up 
rib  of  a  skinny^  ox,  while  longing  for  a  delicious  fri- 
candeau  standing  near  it. 

A  distress  something  similar  though  not  so  patiently 
endured,  once  happened  to  a  German  baron  during  his 
stay  in  England.  He  was  well  recommended  to  the  best 
families,  and  invited  by  people  of  distinction  to  a  round 
of  dinners ;  when  he  generally  found  boiled  fowls  and 
ham  served  up  (as  they  still  are)  among  other  dishes. 
Wherever  the  baron  went,  the  fowls  and  the  ham  made 
their  appearance,  almost  to  a  certainty,  as  component  parts 
of  the  bill  of  fare,  till  at  last  they  became  his  utter 
aversion.  One  day  therefore,  being  desired  to  take  his 
seat  at  table  close  to  those  eternal  objects  of  his  disgust, 
he  coidd  bear  it  no  longer,  and  vociferated,  quite  for- 
getting his  respect  for  the  lady  of  the  house,  "  Ach  !  mein 
Gott !  cock  and  bacon  again  !" 

This  same  baron,  before  his  return  to  Germany,  had  a 
fall  from  his  horse  while  enjoying  the  dust  on  his  majesty's 
highway ;  and  when  asked  the  particulars  of  his  accident, 
he  uniformly  gave  them  in  the  following  words  : — "  Vy 
I  vill  tell  you.  Ash  I  vash  ride  along  de  King's  Eoad 
dinking  of  noding  at  all,  a  big  black  fat  pork  vash  come 
shople  out  of  de  hedge.  He  frighty  mine  horse,  and  trow 
me  down  all  so  long  as  I  vash."  Between  the  liog  and 
the  liam^  it  seems  that  swine,  either  aUve  or  dead,  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  baron's  principal  vexations  in  England. 
Fowls  were  the  second  cause  of  his  troubles. 
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GIFFORD    AND   COLMAN. 

As  a  modern  satire  of  deserved  reputation  I  must 
acknowledge  '*  The  Baviad,"  written  by  INIr.  Gifford, 
■who  exhibits  strong  powers  of  poetry,  and  perhaps  a 
little  too  much  haste  and  rigour  of  criticism. 

"When  I  saw  "  Colman's  flippant  trash"  recorded  in 
his  poem  I  was  humbled  ;  but  I  was  sorry  afterwards 
for  the  satirist,  when  he  substituted  the  name  of  another 
author  to  inherit  the  censure  with  Avhich  I  was  ori- 
ginally chastised,  particularly  when  1  was  well  assured 
(though  not  absolutely  by  a  direct  message  from  Mr. 
Gifford)  that  he  had  altered  his  opinion  of  my  >yritings. 
When  a  critic  publishes  a  stricture  before  it  has  been 
-well  weighed,  he  is  culpable  towards  the  public ;  and  when 
he  has  reversed  his  own  judgment,  Ave  must  slight  his 
authority  but  acknowledge  his  candour. — Preface  to^'Like 
blaster  like  ManS^     1 8 1 1 . 


APRES   VOUS. 

The  finest  trtiits  of  Colman's  wit  Avere,  sui  generis,  puns. 
At  the  table  of  George  IV.,  when  Prince  Eegent,  the 
royal  host  said,  "  Why,  Colman,  you  are  older  than  I 
am?"  "Oh  no,  sir,"  replied  Colman,  "I  could  not  tahe 
the  liberty  of  coming  into  the  world  before  your  royal 
highness !" 

Though  this  is  legitimately  a  pun,  it  is  most  assuredly 
a  witty  one ;  and  this,  like  everything  else  that  can  now 
be  told  of  so  distinguished  a  man,  is  probably  stale  ;  but 
all  such  haj)py  sayings  should  be  recorded  in  a  professed 
life  of  the  individual. 


1  I  2 
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.  THE   NORTH   POLE. 

Colman's  intimacy  with  Frank  North  was  for  many  years 
notorious,  and  when  that  high  humorist  became  Lord 
North,  Colman  was  invited,  with  other  friends,  to  his 
patrimonial  estate,  of  which  he  had  just  taken  possession. 
The  party  arrived  while  the  new  peer  was  absent,  and 
were  ushered  into  a  room  full  of  family  portraits,  amongst 
which  was  a  whole  length  of  the  late  celebrated  lord,  in 
his  full  costume  and  a  long  white  wand  in  his  hand. 
Colman  had  committed,  selon  son  usage,  a  slight  debauch 
over  night,  had  been  roused  before  his  time  in  the 
morning  for  this  journey,  and  had  been  a  dull  companion 
on  the  way.  One  of  the  party  now  applied  to  him  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  white  Vv^and,  which  no  one  appeared 
to  understand.  After  nodding  his  head  for  half  a  minute 
and  affecting  to  rouse,  he  said,  "  Eh  !  white  wand  ?  Don't 
know,  egad  ;  but  suppose  it  represents  the  North  pole  !" 


THE  WOOLSACK. 


Colman  and  Bannister  were  dining  one  day  with  Lord 
Erskine,  the  ex-Chancellor,  who,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation on  rural  affairs,  boasted  that  he  kept  on  his  pasture 
land  nearly  a  thousand  sheep.  "  I  perceive  then,"  said 
Colman,  "your  lordship  has  still  an  eye  to  the  woolsack." 


A   DEAD    WALL. 


An  old  lady  named  Wall  had  been  an  actress  in  a  sub- 
ordinate situation  many  seasons  in  the  Haymarket  theatre, 
for  whom  Colman,  from    early   associations,    appears  to 
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have  had  a  kind  consideration.  We  must  all  pay  the 
debt  of  nature,  and  in  due  time  the  old  lady  died. 
Somebody  from  the  theatre  went  to  break  the  intelligence 
to  Colman,  Avho  on  hearing  it  inquired  **  whether  there 
had  been  any  bills  stuck  up  ?"  The  messenger  replied  in 
the  negative,  and  ventured  to  ask  Mr.  Colman  why  he 
had  put  that  question.  Colman  answered,  "  They  gene- 
rally paste  bills  on  a  dead  wall^  don't  they  ?" 


ELL   OR   INCH  ? 

Colman,  himself  no  giant,  was  singularly  fond  of  quizzing 
persons  of  short  stature.  Liston  and  pretty  little  Mrs, 
Liston  were  dining  with  him,  and  tov/ards  evening,  when 
preparing  to  leave  their  host,  Liston  said,  "  Come,  Mrs. 
L.,  let  us  be  going."  "Mrs.  L.  {Ell)  indeed!"  exclaimed 
Colman;   "  Mrs.  Inch  you  mean." 


AUTHORSHIP. 


One  day,  speaking  of  authorship  as  a  profession,  Colman 
said,  "It  is  a  very  good  walking-stick,  but  very  bad 
crutches." 


ah!  where  is  my  honour  now.? 

A  Mr.  Faulkener  had  been  engaged  at  the  Hay  market 
from  a  provincial  theatre,  and  appeared  in  a  comedy 
without  producing  any  great  sensation :  in  fact,  Colman 
was  disappointed  with  his  new  actor,  who  had  to  deliver 
the  following  line,  which  he  spoke  in  a  nasal  tone, 

**Ah  !  where  is  my  honour  now  ?" 
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Colman,  who  was  behind  the  scenes,  took  a  hasty  pinch  of 
snuff,  and  muttered,  "  I  wish  your  honour  was  back  at 
Newcastle  again,  with  all  my  heart." 


A   BAD   ACTOR. 

Another  aspirant  for  Thespian  honours  made  his  debut 

at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  in  the  character  of  Octavian 

in  the  "  Mountaineers."     It  was  discovered  very  early  in 

the  performance  that  he  had  undertaken  a  task  for  which 

he  was  unqualified.     Colman  was  in  the  green-room,  and 

growing  fidgety,  when   the  new   performer  came   to   the 

line, 

"  I  shall  weep  soon,  and  then  I  shall  be  better." 

"  I'll  be  d d  if  you  will,"  said  Colman,   "  if  you  cry 

your  eyes  out!" 


EYES   AND    NO   EYES. 

George  Colman  was  appointed  to  the  situation  of  Lieu- 
tenant of  his  Majesty's  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1820.  The  commission  of  the  lieutenant, 
as  well  as  the  Exons,  is  purchased  under  the  authority  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  it  was  given  to  Colman  by 
George  IV.,  being  vacant  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

On  the  first  birth-day  that  Colman  attended  officially 
in  full  costume,  his  majesty  seemed  much  pleased  to  see 
him,  and  observed,  "Your  uniform,  George,  is  so  well 
made  that  I  don't  see  the  hooks  and  eyes."  On  which 
Colman,  unhooking  his  coat,  said,  "  Here  are  my  eyes, 
where  are  yours  ?" 

Turning  round  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (who  was 
gold-stick  in  waiting),  the  king  remarked,  "  George  Col- 
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man  puts  me  in  mind  of  Pam."  "  If  that  is  the  case," 
exclaimed  Cobnan,  "  the  only  difference  between  the 
Duke  of  Welbngton  and  me  is,  that  I  am  the  hero  of  Loo, 
he  of  Waterloo!" 


A   ROWLAND   FOR   AN    OLIVER. 

Poor  John  Taylor  hardly  deserved  the  bitter  sarcasm 
which  Colman  gave  with  more  Avit  than  feeUng  on  a 
volume  of  poems  sent  to  him  by  the  author,  with  whom 
he  had  been  intimate  during  the  greater  part  of  his  liie. 
Taylor's  work  bore  the  well-known  motto, 

"  I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade ;" 
to  which  Colman  added, 

*'  For  none  were  blind  enonghto  ask  thine  aid." 
Be  it  remembered  that  Taylor  was  an  oculist ;  an  im- 
mediate descendant  of  the  celebrated  chevalier  of  th^.t 
name  and  profession ;  but  having  little  or  no  practice,  the 
satire  was  the  more  poignant.  Taylor  of  course  soon 
heard  of  this  cutting  jeu  d' esprit,  and  though  he  affected 
to  laugh  at  it,  was  thought  to  feel  a  little  sore.  Certain 
it  is,  that  in  company  with  Colman  in  a  large  party,  very 
shortly  after,  the  word  "calling"  happened  to  be  incidentally 
mentioned  by  the  latter,  when.  Taylor  with  great  quick- 
ness interrupted  him  and  said,  "  talking  of  callings,  my 
dear  boy,  your  father  was  a  great  dramatic  '  English 
merchant,'  now  your  dealings  are  and  will  always  continue 
those  of  a  small  Coal-man;  I  think  I  had  you  there  !  What ! 
have  I  paid  you  for  your  'None  were  blind  enough,'  eh  ?" 
Colman  was  evidently  hurt ;  not  as  may  be  supposed  by 
the  severity  or  wit  of  so  outrageous  a  pun,  but  from  the 
better  feeling  of  regret  that  his  own  bitter  sarcasm  had 
reached  the  ears  of  his  victimized  iriend  They  continued, 
however,  intimate  associates  for  many  after  years. 
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Chelsea  Church,  Colman  married  at,  9 

Chinnock,  Dr.  H.  S.,  51 

Colman,  George,  the  Elder,  3,  5  ;  writes  a  prologue  to  his  son's 
comedy  of  "Two  to  One,"  7  ;  illness  and  death  of,  11  ;  see  also 
Random  Records,  423,  428,  437,  438  a-nd  passim 

Colman,  George,  the  Younger,  birth,  3 ;  education,  4  ;  begins  to 
write  for  the  stage,  5  ;  bis  first  avowed  drama,  6 ;  his  tour  in 
France,  7  ;  his  marriage,  8  ;  his  "Inkle  and  Yarico,"  10  ;  death 
of  his  father,  11  ;  purchases  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  12  ;  pro- 
duction and  failure  of  the  "Iron  Chest,"  13  ;  other  dramatic 
pieces,  38  ;  appointed  Examiner  of  Plays,  49  ;  illness  and  death 
of,  51  ;  see  also  Random  Records,  413-487  passim 

Colman,  Mrs.  Erancis,  4 

Congreve,  William,  139  ;  his  "Love  for  Love"  quoted,  223 

Connoisseur,  the,  3,  440 
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Corporal  Casey,  359 

Cowley,  Abraham,  his  "  Naufragium  Joculare,"  38  ;  his  poem  o^ 
"The  Mistress,"  92 

DoDD,  Dr.,  execution  of,  235 

Dodd,  Mr.,  in  the  character  oi  Adam  Winterton,  20,  24 

Downs,  Major,  43 

Dryden,  John,  his  poetry  characterized,  270;  quuted,  318;  alluded 

to,  363 

Eccentricities  for  Edinburgh,  44 

Elliston,  Mr.,  his  performance  in   "The  Iron  Chest,"  34 

Epilogue  to  "  Ways  and  Means,"  364  ;  to  "John  Bull,"  391 

Epimetheus,  291 

Erskine,  Lord,  484. 

Euclid,  his  "Pons  Asinorum,"  471 

Farquhar,  George,  240,  448 

Fielding,   Henry,  his    "Tom  Jones"   characterized,   58;    Colman'? 

remarks  on  his  novels,  70,  243 
Fog  and  Sun,  435 
Fontaine's  "  Contes,"  58 
Foote,  Samuel,  430,  437  ;  his  ostentation,  461 
Fox,  Charles  James,  satirized  by  Colman  in  an  early  poem,  4,  477 

Garrick,  David,  4,  370,  457 

Gay's  Fables,  79 

George  IV.  and  Colman,  42,  483,  486 

Gibbon,  303,  431  ;  compared  with  Johnson,  432 

Gifford,  William,  his  "iBaviad,"  483 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  168 

Godwin,  William,  his  "Caleb  Williams,"  31 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  his  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  246;  his  "Deserted 

Village,"  247  ;  his  kindness  to  Colman  the  Younger,  429  ;  odd 

impersonation  of  his  "  Deserted  Village,"  454 

Harris,  Mr.,  45,  46,  5^;  55 
Hero  and  Leander,  377 
Hesiod,  272,  273 
Home's  "Douglas,"  269 
Hood,  Thomas,  39 
Hook,  Theodore,  47,  60 
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Hooke's  "  Eoman  History,"  60 

Horace  quoted,  97,  9S,  152,  153,  325 

"Hudibras,"  79 

Hume's  "History  of  England"  quoted,  296 

Inchbald,  Mrs.,  her  remarks  on  Colman's  comedy  of  "The  Heir- 

at-Law,"  37 
*'  Ingoldsby  Legends,"  39 
"Iron  Chest,"  the,  13 

Jennek,  Dr.,  139 

Jewell,  the  Haymarket  Treasurer,  458 

Johnson,  Dr.,  on  Scottish  education,  225;  on  the  word  "Dio- 
cesan," 239;  his  epitaph  on  Goldsmith,  246;  his  reception  of 
Colman  the  Younger,  427 

Jones,  Mr.,  his  masquerade,  365 

Kemble,    John  Philip,   represents  the  character  of  Sir  Edward 

Mortimer  in  Colman's  play  of  "  The  Iron  Chest,"  13 
Kensington  Church,  55 
Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  279 

Laepent,  Mr.,  Examiner  of  Plays,  49 

Lausanne,  310 

**  Law  of  Java,"  the,  45 

Lewis,  M.  G.,  his  romance  of  "The  Monk,"  13 

Listen,  485  v 

Lodgings  for  Single  Gentlemen,  81 

Macpherson,  James,  268 

]\Iary  Queen  of  Scots,  469 

Milton,  21,  193,  478 

Molly  Dumpling,  72 

Moore,  Thomas,  his  Diary,  60 

Morris,  Captain,  60 

Morris,  Miss  Catherine,  Colman's  elopement  with,  S 

Mulgrave  Castle,  367,  432 

Mynheer  van  Dunk,  45,  360 

Nehemiah  Flam,  387 

"  No  Calm,"  an  anagram  of  Colman,  418 

North,  Lord,  jocularity  of,  435 
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0.  P.  RIOT,  2l8 

Ossian,  268 

Otway,  Thomas,  363,  370 

Ovid,  quoted,  263,  303,  3«8  ;  his  "  De  Tiiatibus,"  467 

Oxford,  reminiscences  of,  438 

Oxford  Sausage,  the,  434 

Palmer,  John,  a  novel  of  his  prefaced  by  Colman,  56 

Pandarus  of  Troy,  99 

Pandora,  ■287 

Peake,    Richard  Brinsley,   his  "Memoirs  of  the  Colman  Family," 

quoted,  5,  354,  377 
Percy,  Dr.,  his  "  Pteliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,"  237 
Persius,  quoted,  132 
Peter  Pindar,  77,  415 
"  Pizarro"  parodied,  108 
Plautus,  quoted,  199 
Pliny,  his  description  of  "  Incubus,"  90 
Plutus,  203 

Poetical  Vagaries,  44,  127 
Pope,  Alexander,    his   "  Dunciad,"  quoted,    93;  quoted,   133,  224, 

234;  accused  of  occasional  immorality,  251  ;  quoted,  321,  453 
Prometheus,  273 

QuARTEELT  REVIEW  on  Colman's  "  Poetical  Vagaries,"  44,  5  7,  222, 

252 
Quotem,  &ee  "Caleb  Quotera." 

Random  Eecoris,  50 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  279  ;  his  portrait  of  Gibbon,  308 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  his  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  parodied,  151,255; 

his  graphic  descriptions  of  costume,  419;  alluded  to,  456 
Shakspeare,   a   passage   in    "Macbeth,"    115;    quoted,    129;    his 

"  Hamlet"  quoted,  J  70,   171  ;  quoted,  173,  182,   219,   262,   291, 

304.  31 1»  325,  451 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  16,  49 

Smollett,  his  "  Roderick  Eandom,"  5 

Sterne,  his  "Tristram  Shandy,"   117,  276  ;  his  "  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney," 238  ;  his  account  of  the  "  Andromeda"  of  Euripides,  457 

Stevenson,  John  Hall,  his  "Crazy  Tales,"  77,  436 

Storace  the  composer,  1 8 
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Supper  of  the  Ghosts,  330 
Swift,  his  poems,  117 

Tarquinius  Soperbds,  106 

Taylor,  John,  487 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  his  poem  of  "  The  Talking  Oak,"  quoted,  296 

"Terence,"  Colman  the  Elder's  translation  of,  3  ;  quoted,  219,  423; 

indecency  of  his  comedies,  426 
"Thimble's  Wife,"  411 
Thomson,  James,  268 
Thornton,  Bonnell,  3,  440 

Unfoetunate  Miss  Bailey,  45,  375 

Vanbrugh,  Sir  John,  77 

Virgil's  "^neid,"  89,  173  ;  quoted,  207,  325 

Voltaire,  his  "Contes  de  Guillaume  Vadd,"  272  ;  quoted,  294,  295 

Walpole,  Horace,  bis  "Castle  of  Otranto,"  109 
Wai-e's  "Antiquities  of  Ireland,"  quoted,  179 
Whitbread,  Samuel,  452 
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